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Hollywood  Fighting  Picture  Censors, 
Gags  Candid  Press  Critics 

Studios  Threaten  Withdrawal  of  Advertising  Unless  Newspaper  Corres¬ 
pondents  Write  Kindly — Crisis  Seen  Near  In  Press  Relations 


Hollywood,  Aug.  7— Newsmen 
covering  the  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try  are  engaged  in  a  critical  battle. 
Victims  of  a  i)ersistent  and  vicious  cam¬ 
paign  to  impose  censorship  on  them  and 
the  papers  and  press  associations  they 
represent,  they  are  attempting  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  livelihood  and  their  integrity. 

In  the  face  of  the  united  onslaught 
of  (he  picture  industry,  many  feel  that 
they  are  regarded  with  apathy  by  their 
papers  and  services — and  there  seems  to 
be  evidence  to  justify  the  belief.  Cer¬ 
tainly  but  a  few  enjoy  the  militant  back¬ 
ing  of  their  employers. 

The  determination  of  the  industry  to 
impose  censorship  on  news  emanating 
from  Hollywood  came  into  the  open 
a  year  ago.  Under  threat  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  boycott,  the  lid  was  clamped 
on  fan  magazines  and  since  then  no 
stories  have  appeared  without  submission 
to  and  approval  by  studios.  Heartened 
by  the  success  of  this  and  taking  a  cue 
from  a  libel  action  instituted  by  a  Hays 
office  official  that  opposition  if  not 
actual  antagonism  is  to  be  the  attitude 
of  the  industry,  many  of  the  studios 
have  become  brazen  in  threatening  cor¬ 
respondents  and  through  the  theatres 
they  control  bringing  advertising  pres¬ 
sure  on  individual  papers. 

.Although  a  few  newsmen  have  been 
temporarily  barred  from  some  studios 
and  others  have  been  threatened,  minor 
skirmishes  only  have  marked  the  con¬ 
troversy  until  recently.  In  June  Wil¬ 
lard  C.  Patterson,  an  executive  of  Para¬ 
mount  theatres,  in  company  with  George 
W.  Trendle,  a  Paramount  partner,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  the  syndicated  column 
of  Sidney  Skolsky  of  the  Nezv  York 
Sms  barred  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  hy  threatening  cancellation  of  ad- 
'■ertising  contracts,  according  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  published  in  the  Motion  Picture 
Herald,  quasi-official  trade  weekly.  The 
charges  were  that  Skolsky,  by  writing 
facts  about  the  industry,  “destroyed  the 
illnsion  of  the  screen.”  No  charges  were 
leveled  at  the  accuracy  of  his  reports. 

It  was  regarded  as  a  master  stroke 
hy  the  Paramount  offices  in  New'  York 
and  the  charge  has  been  made  in  the 
studio  that  Robert  Gillham,  head  of 
^dv^sing  and  publicity,  inspired  pub- 
liation  of  the  incident  in  the  Herald 
the  idea  of  stimulating  similar  ac¬ 
tion  elsewhere.  Since,  however,  every¬ 
one  has  denied  any  connection  with  the 
event 

The  clarion  call  was  heard  in  Boston 
and  a  chain  of  theatres  there  instituted 
identical  pressure  on  the  Boston  Trav- 
fltr.  The  column  was  withdrawn  but 
ws  restored  again  in  a  few  days.  Then 
other  but  less  successful  attempts  were 
■^^eted  throughout  the  country,  a  note- 
^e  one  being  in  St.  Louis  where  a 
*.*(*■0  chain  made  threats.  The  pub- 
“Jw  phoned  the  composing  rcxim  and 
0™®^  the  ads  pulled  and  it  took  con- 
*|do^le  time  and  argument  for  the 
litres  to  get  the  publisher  to  relent 
“d  accept  the  copy. 

By  many  acts  the  industry  has  in- 
djWed  that  it  intends  to  brook  no  in- 
•tnerence.  While  the  Skolsky  matter 
^  K^ng  on.  Bill  Pine,  publicity  head 
« the  Paramount  studios,  told  this  writ- 


By  DOUGLAS  W.  CHURCHILL 

Hollywood  Correspondent,  The  New  York  Times 

er  that  if  newspapers  persisted  in  print-  words  in  discussing  a  bad  film.  If  he 
ing  revealing  material  regarded  by  his  treats  the  picture  with  candor  in  print, 
organization  as  inimical  to  the  studio’s  often  his  social  words  were  thrown  up 
interests,  that  an  appeal  would  be  made  at  him.  The  obvious  mistake  is  in  at- 
to  Albert  D.  Lasker  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  tending  the  parties, 
a  member  of  the  Paramount  txiard  (an  But  that  is  passive  and  customary 
incorrect  statement),  and  that  Mr.  and  the  practice  is  universal.  When 
Lasker,  who  controls  a  substantial  vol-  some  of  the  studios  swung  into  action 
ume  of  advertising,  would  exert  pres-  along  other  lines,  the  correspondents 


From  a  newspaper  standpoint  the 


saw  the  industry’s  ruthless  attitude. 
Within  the  past  year  Warner  Brothers 


charges  against  Skolsky’s  copy  are  too  barred  from  their  lot  two  men  who  had 


flimsy  to  dignify  and  had  not  the  ac¬ 
tion  had  such  a  far-reaching  effect. 


commented  unfavorably  on  previews. 
.•\  trade  paper  recently  was  barred  and 


probably  they  would  never  be  noticed,  not  1/een  reinstated  and  the  publication 
.'\ccording  to  the  story  in  the  Herald  has  been  boycotted  by  the  studio  for  too 
which  summoned  the  industry  to  arms,  much  candor  in  a  review.  This  writer 
Mr.  Patterson’s  action  was  based  on  was  told  on  one  occasion  by  Warners 
the  following  statements  by  Skolsky :  that  he  could  see  previews  only  if  he 
“.Mthough  appearing  in  a  film  as  an  agreed  to  give  the  films  favorable  notice, 
aviator,  James  Uagney  is  afraid  to  look  a  stipulation  that  was  not  accepted  and 
off  a  high  building.  which  created  a  minor  seismical  dis- 

“A  plate  of  glass  protected  the  baby  turbance.  Metro  attempted  to  have  this 


in  “Sequoia”  from  the  snake. 

“In  spite  of  studio  publicity  declaring 
Jean  Harlow  sang  and  danced  in  ‘Reck¬ 
less,’  doubles  were  employed. 

‘‘Scenes  in  ‘Lcs  Miserablcs’  between 


writer  cited  by  the  Hays  office  for  re¬ 
vealing  how  some  of  Tarzan's  feats 
of  daring  were  achieved.  For  some 
time  Skolsky  was  shadowed  on  the 
-Metro  lot  and  employees  are  said  to 


Charles  Laughton  and  Fredric  March  Lave  been  advised  not  to  talk  to  him. 


were  actually  shot  a  month  apart  al¬ 
though  they  were  supposedly  looking  at 
each  other. 

“A  night  shot  in  ‘The  Glass  Key’ 


Reporters  are  in  good  standing  on 
some  of  the  lots  only  when  they  act  as 
unpaid  press  agents  for  the  studios,  a 
status  the  industry  has  attempted  to  fos- 


was  made  at  noon  and  the  door  seen  ter.  Many  of  the  studios,  of  course,  are 


in  the  Ivackground  was  that  of  Marlene 
Dietrich’s  dressing  room. 


most  liberal  and  intelligent  in  their 
treatment  of  the  press  and  in  Hays 


“Paramount  was  having  trouble  office  meetings  where  the  publicity  heads 
adapting  Dashiell  Hammett’s  stories.  gather  each  Tuesday,  these  wiser  men 
“Atmospheric  shots  in  ‘Oil  for  the  Lave  counseled  against  antagonistic  ac- 
Lamps  of  China’  were  made  on  the  t*on.  It  is  significant  that  at  these 
site  of  a  recent  studio  fire  at  Warners.  meetings  the  only  studios  with  com- 

“  ‘Public  Hero  No.  1’  was  made  attempted 

quickly  and  at  small  cost  to  cash  in  exercise  censorship  And,  according 
the  G-man  cycle.”  reports,  those  of  the  anti-press  fac- 


u _ ij  •  •  -I  •<  •  tion  have  consistently  argued  that  the 

nne”  Ki'”  Credentials  of  those  who  treat  the  busi- 

ci^  I*  1  states.  Whether  ,,^55  candor  should  be  revoked  and 


or  not  Skolsky’s  statements  are  accu¬ 
rate  is  of  little  consequence,  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  is  quoted  as  saying.”  It  happened 
that  they  were  all  accurate. 


they  should  be  barred  from  all  lots. 

(Dne  of  the  interesting  things  about 
the  controversy  is  that  no  objections 
have  been  raised  to  the  printing  of 


While  the  charges  were  unimportant,  scandal  about  personalities.  As  a  matter 
they  are  significant  in  one  respect.  They  of  fact,  it  takes  a  major  event  to  crash 
indicate  the  true  frenzy  to  which  the  page  one  today.  The  world  is  somewhat 
industry  would  be  aroused  should  an  weary  of  the  love  affairs  of  movie  stars, 
attempt^  be  made  to  report  more  serious  But  the  nation’s  readers  have  an  acute 
derelictions.  And  there  is  not  a  reporter  interest  in  the  cinema.  Papers  that 
in  Hollywood^  who  could  not  rock  the  have  exploited  their  motion  picture 
country  by  sitting  down  to  his  type-  pages  have  profited.  .A  little  more  than 
writer  and  recording  merely  a  portion  a  year  ago  Douglas  Martin  of  the  De- 
of  the  things  he  knows.  In  a  business  troit  Free  Press  conceived  the  idea  of 
reeking  with  incompetence  and  corrup-  a  16-page  tabloid  Screen  and  Radio 
tion,  the  excitement  of  the  lads  at  hav-  Weekly  supplement.  In  less  than  a 
ing  an  uncensored  press  is  understand-  year  it  jumped  Sunday  circulation  in  a 
able.  three  paper  field  44,000  and  for  two 

Before  the  Skolsky  matter  broke,  the  Summers  has  prevented  a  seasonal 
local  correspondents  felt  the  pressure  slump  and  has  held  the  gains  made 
from  some  lots.  For  some  time  it  has  during  Fall  and  Winter.  It  is  now  be- 


been  a  practice  to  wine  and  dine  the 
press  hoping  thus  to  soften  reviews  on 
had  pictures  and  inspire  extraordinary 


ing  syndicated  to  a  score  of  papers. 

Hollywood  recognizes  and  is  liberal 
in  praising  this  act  for  it  is  declared 


ones  on  good  films.  -A  favorite  move  that  it  has  not  only  been  good  for  the 
has  been  to  seek  opinions  and  expres-  paper  but  has  stimulated  interest  in  pic- 
sions  during  the  parties.  These  affairs  tures  and  theatre  attendance.  It  is 
are  generally  held  following  previews  ironical  that  the  paper  that  has  aided 
and,  face  to  face  with  a  producer,  it  is  the  industry  so  materially  should  be  the 
natural  for  a  reviewer  to  temper  his  first  to  feel  the  iron  heel. 


The  Motion  Picture  Herald  quotes 
Paul  Miller,  an  Associated  Press  editor, 
"Our  papers,  instead  of  wanting  less, 
want  more  from  Hollywood,  though 
some  of  it  is  acknowledged  hokum.” 

Quite  amusingly  on  another  page  of 
the  same  issue  of  the  Herald  is  an 
editorial  which  reads  in  part: 

“The  motion  pieture  may  properly  ask 
the  -American  lay  press  why  it  should 
be  singled  out  for  the  special  sort  of 
‘consumers’  research’  attention  that  is 
given  it  by  the  daily  movie  critics  and 
columnists.  The  newspapers  do  not  find 
it  their  great  public  responsibility  to 
publish  critiques  of  soap,  pickles,  motor 
cars,  silk  stockings,  beauty  parlors, 
restaurants  or  other  public  ser\'ices  or 
commodities — or  of  anything  that  can 
really  be  tested  and  measured  with 
scale,  yardstick  and  litmus  paper.  They 
do  choose,  however,  to  become  authori¬ 
tative  and  analytical  on  the  subject  of 
screen  merchandise,  the  value  of  which 
is  in  imponderable,  intangible  emotional 
contents.” 

The  answer  to  this  is  almost  too 
obvious  to  make.  If  the  industry  wants 
to  be  treated  like  other  purveyors  of 
merchandise,  newspapers  can  save  con¬ 
siderable  money.  There  is  no  record 
of  any  daily  giving  16  pages  week  after 
week  to  soap  or  pickles  or,  for  that 
matter,  even  a  double  truck. 

Picture  news  is  of  mutual  benefit,  a 
premise  acknowledged  by  the  press  but 
denied  by  many  in  the  industry,  two 
studios  going  so  far  as  to  tell  this 
writer,  “The  newspapers  need  the  stu¬ 
dios  much  more  than  the  studios  need 
them.”  Newspapers  and  wire  services 
do  not  maintain  a  gallery  of  50  cor¬ 
respondents  as  a  good  will  gesture  to 
the  movies.  The  studios  do  not  employ 
several  hundred  men  and  women  be¬ 
cause  of  a  fondness  for  the  journalistic 
profession.  Each  helps  the  other  but  of 
late  among  some  studio  heads,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Paramount,  the  thought  has 
been  expressed  that  the  papers  dare  not 
ignore  any  studio.  There  has  been 

no  indication  among  correspondents 
that  such  was  their  intention  although 
it  might  be  regarded  as  an  idea. 

In  an  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulties, 
the  Hays  office,  mouthpiece  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  was  approached.  The  Hays 
lads  are  a  garrulous  lot  when  it  comes 
to  statements  about  how  good,  kind 
and  great  the  industry  is.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  gentleman  handling  press 

contacts  deplored  the  fact  he  could  not 
speak  for  the  studios  and  declined  to 
enter  into  any  discussion.  Fourteen 

specific  written  questions  were  handed 
him  which  he  refused  to  answer. 

Thus  far  the  correspondents  have  con¬ 
ducted  any  battles  with  the  industry 
entirely  on  their  own.  But  with  the 
issue  being  aggravated  by  the  trade 

press  to  bar  S’kolsky,  it  is  recognized 
that  others  will  come  under  the  ban  if 
the  industry  is  successful  in  this  case. 
Should  the  Skolsky  move  be  general, 
within  three  months  all  Hollywood  news 
from  every  source  will  be  subject  to 
censorship. 

Realizing  this,  the  correspondents  are 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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CORRESPONDENTS  HIT  hitchcock  succeeds  everett 

■KI  KI  A  'll  rkDIX/l?  Hitchcock,  formerly  with  the 

IIN  Ofnaha  (Neb.)  It 'or  Id- Herald  adver- 

_  .  'T.  T  .  oij  ...J  tising  department,  has  been  named 

New  Campaign  Aimed  at  Ulder  manager  of  the  local  advertising  de- 

More  Experienced  Writer* — Vet-  partment  for  the  Sioitr  City  f  la.) 

eran  Swi»*  Reporter  Expelled  Journal,  succeeding  Clifford  Everett, 

_ _ Di.credited  "''o  resigned  two  weeks  ago. 


More  Experienced  Writer* — Vet¬ 
eran  Swi**  Reporter  Expelled 
— -Corre»pondent*  Di»credited 

A  campaipi  to  restrict  foreign  cor- 
resiK)ndents  in  Germany  was  l^gun  Aug. 
2,  according  to  press  association  dis¬ 
patches. 

The  campaign  by  the  Propaganda 
Ministry  against  foreign  corresjwnd- 
ents  who  incur  its  displ^sure  claimed 
as  its  first  victim  Dr.  Ernst  Klein  of 
the  liaseler  Nachrichicii  of  Switzerland, 
a  Protestant  newsiiaiier.  He  was  or¬ 
dered  out  of  Germany  within  five  days. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press, 


RADIO  INQUIRY  ASKED 
BY  2  CONGRESSMEN 


Incen*ed  Over  Mexico  Program, 
They  Seek  Government  Control 
And  Abolition  of  Sponsored 
Program* 

By  James  J.  Butler 

tEoiTOR  &  PuBLisHiCR  Correspondent) 

Washinuto.n',  D.  C.,  Aug.  6— Rep- 


the  foreign  correspondents  generally  resentative  Wiiliam  P.  Connery,  D, 

_ _  ♦hot  th#Mr  CitllStinn  Xd _ _ aa-  I _  e  _  •.!  * 


were  in  agreement  that  their  situation 
was  becoming  increasingly  difficult. 


Massachusetts,  has  joined  forces  with 
Representative  Joseph  P.  Monoghan,  D, 


The  Klein  case  was  the  hrst  expulsion  Montana,  in  a  demand  for  Congressional 
of  the  new  drive,  but  many  foreign  cor-  investigation  of  radio  broadcasting  with 
respondents  who  have  been  in  Germany  jj  view  to  establishing  government  mon- 


more  than  a  dozen  years  receivea  opolv,  and  banning  advertising  from  the  ***r'^*  mujc  >yiiu 

warnings  that  their  reiwrts  on  the  ^  g  i  m  i  e  ^ad.o  licenses,  and  to  some  others, 

German  situation  were  displeasing.  Failure  of  the  Federal  Communica-  **’,^.*  non-profit-making 

One  Dutch  correspondent  stationed  tions  Commission  to  taL  nSve  ^-  ’.-od'es  should  continue  to  be  dependent 
in  Berlin  for  18  years,  called  to  task  ^  National  Broadcastfim  • 'j 

about  his  discription  of  the  economic  Company  for  t'ransmitting  a  M ex  can  experiences,  solely 


dozen  vears  received 
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Aug.  25-28 — International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Printing  House  Crafts¬ 
men,  convention,  Netberland 
Plaza  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

Sept.  7-14 — International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  79th  annual 
convention.  Montreal. 

Sept.  13-15— California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
Northern  group  meeting,  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

Sept.  15-16— Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Madison  Hotel.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Sept.  16-17 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  19-20 — Associated  Court 
and  Commercial  Newspapers, 
meeting,  Chicago. 

Sept.  22 — Ozarks  Press  Assn., 
fall  meeting.  Willow  Springs,  Mo. 

mission,  after  listening  to  those  who 


wartiings  that  their  reiiorts  on 
German  situation  were  displeasing. 


about  his  discription  of  the  economic 


- -  —  - r  —  L  11.  1- lui  iictiisniniing  a  mexican 

situation,  was  told:  \ou  will  probabh  program  which  included  a  son?  claimed  .  i  •  i  , 

have  to  sav  good-bye  to  quite  a  number  !  .  n  This  correspondence,  which  I 


have  to  say  good-bye  to  quite  a  number 
of  your  foreign  colleagues,  for  we  are 
going  to  do  some  housetdeaning." 
During  previous  months  only 


by  Connery  and  15  of  his  Congressional 
colleagues  to  lie  obscene,  has  prompted 
the  Massachusetts  lawmaker  to  de- 


every  member  will  read  carefully,  clear¬ 
ly  indicates  that  the  only  real  cure  the 
Congress  can  effect  is  to  eliminate  the 


yomS;^^oi^ei;iXnt:  vr‘';^veT^  l^ll^SX  v^dd’fS  Proi^ ridio  ^=^in^ 

been  in  Germany  long  or  who  do  not  pJotive  on  of  raZ  ^  eliminate  radio  advertising,  and  then 


represent  large  and  influential  news- 
pajiers  or  nations  were  called  on  the 
cariiet. 


motive  out  of  radio. 

In  a  speech  inserted  in  the  Congres- 


you  will  be  able  to  substitute  educational 
and  cultural  programs  instead  of  the 


sional  Record.  Connery  has  outlined  his  present  debasing  type  of  programs 


\  numfier  of  foreign  corres|K)ndents  protest  and  his  proposals,  which  those  who  listen-in  hear.” 


have  been  in  close  touch  with  their 
resiiective  diplomatic  missions  in  recent 


The  speech,  in  part,  follows: 

“Congress  has  appropriated  and  is 


days  and  have  been_assurcd  by  their  si>ending  billions  of  dollars  for  relief  of 
Ambassadors  or  Ministers  that  they  *‘.>ose  unable  to  secure  employment.  Tlie 
will  stand  solidly  liehind  them.  In  the  diversion  ot  advertising  from  newspa- 
case  of  small  nations,  however,  dip-  and  magazines  to  radio  Irroadcast- 

lomatic  interv-entions  may  prove  of  no  has,  according  to  the  officials  of  the 


avail. 

In  various  instances 


that  have  oc- 


international  printing  trades  unions, 
deprived  more  than  40.000  skilled  print- 


curred  since  Hitler  came  into  jKiwer.  ing-trades  workers  _  of  iiermanent  em- 
the  joint  intervention  of  the  resident  ployment.  In  addition,  the  false  state- 
diplomat  and  the  Foreign  Press  As-  ments  put  forth  by  radio-advertising 
sociation  of  Berlin  has  sometimes  been  solicitors  that  people  listen  to  the  radio 
successful  and  has  sometimes  at  least  and  obtain  the  same  type  of  entertain- 
ameliorated  the  conditions  under  which  ment  that  they  would  by  patronizing  the 
correspondents  have  left  the  couiitQ'.  theater  has  resulted  in  much  of  the 
Such  an  amelioration,  for  example,  is  depression  which  exists  in  the  theatrical 
the  obtaining  of  a  longer  time  for  an  industry. 


expelled  man  tp  arrange  his  personal 
affairs. 


“For  the  jiast  few  years  there  has 
lieen  a  great  deal  of  complaint  as  to 


Several  German  dailies  h^’e  started  the  type  of  motion  pictures  shown  leader  of  the  House  lilierals  or  so- 
a  feature  under  the  caption  Daily  Lie,  throughout  our  country.  I  l>elieve,  how-  called  ^‘mavericks  ”  in  a  radio  talk 
in  which  some  foreign  report  is  branded  ever,  if  taken  as  a  whole,  the  type  of  Thursday  night  declared  the  measure  is 
as  erroneous.  radio  programs  poured  forth  into  the  inspired  bv  the  Navv’s  admirals,  and 

Every  day  German  readers  are  in-  homes  of  our  .American  people  are  would  pave  the  way  for  a  militarv  dic- 
formed  that  foreign  corresjwndents  more  offensive  than  many  of  the  pic-  tatorship  similar  to  Germany  and' Italy. 

aggerate  every  event  in  Germany  but  tures  complained  of.  - - 

are  silent  about  happenings  in  their  -j  the  Congress,  as  a  result  TWO  WIN  TRIBUNE  AWARDS 


F.  D.  R,  Denies  Backing 
Disaffection  Measure 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pcblisiier) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  5 — Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  when  questioned  at  his 
Friday  press  conference  as  to  whether 
lie  favored  passage  of  the  Tydings- 
MacCormack  disaffection  bill,  declared 
that  it  was  not  right  to  assume  that  the 
measure  had  the  support  of  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

The  bill  has  been  attacked  by  the 
liberal  bloc  of  the  House  as  endangering 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  and  has  be"n  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Military  Af¬ 
fairs  committee. 

Rep.  Maury  Maverick  of  Texas, 
leader  of  the  House  lilierals  or  so- 
called  “mavericks,”  in  a  radio  talk 
Thursday  night  declared  the  measure  is 
inspired  by  the  Navy’s  admirals,  and 
would  pave  the  way  for  a  military  dic- 


own  commmities.  The  Lokalanzcigcr  ^he  petition  of  numerous  educational, 
one  day  used  a  picture  of  an  incid^t  religious,  labor,  and  farm  organizations, 
in  a  strike  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D..  airected  the 


followed  by  these  words ; 


“Last  year  the  Congress,  as  a  result  TWO  WIN  TRIBUNE  AWARDS 

of  the  petition  of  numerous  educational.  Winners  of  the  two  $500  scholarships 

religious,  labor,  and  farm  organizations,  awards  for  1935-.36  given  under  the  plan 
directed  the  Federal  Communications  recentlv  announced  bv  Col.  Robert  R. 


Commission  to  study  and  report  on  what 


■>r;»..^.in.«laca.ional. 


McCormick.  Chicago  Tribune  publisher, 
are  John  R.  Bayless,  file  clerk  in  the 
editorial  reference  departiner.t  .ind  John 
R.  Taylor,  messenger  in  th**  advertising 


they  keep  quiet  about  strikes  and  in¬ 
surrections  that  are  the  order  of  the 
day  in  their  own  country.  We  have 
overcome  such  conditions.” 

The  caption  writer  overlooked,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  A.P.  dispatch,  the  fact 
that  die  picture  was  credited  to  the 
Associated  Press,  indicating  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  United  States. 

NEW  WOODWARD  OFFICE 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Frank  W.  Heanue 
as  manager  of  the  firm’s  newly-estab¬ 
lished  Boston  office.  Mr.  Heanue  has 
had  many  years  experience  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field,  the  last  eight  of  which  he 
has  been  associated  with  the  New  York 
Times  national  advertising  staff.  The 
new  office  will  be  located  in  the  Globe 
Building. 

WMAQ  TO  INCREASE  POWER 

Early  this  fall,  WMAQ,  Chicago 
Daily  News-NBC  radio  station,  will 
increase  its  power  to  50,000  watts. 


and  agricultural  promotion.  The  Com-  order  department. 
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NEWS  SALE  TO  RADIO 
OPPOSED  BY  C.  N.P.A 

Coast  Group  Will  Meet  Aug.  16  t« 
Consider  Problem — Survey  Shows 
Majority  of  Publishers  Against 
the  Practice 

Action  on  the  sale  of  press  associa¬ 
tion  news  to  radio  stations  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  a  meeting  of  the  executivt 
committee  of  the  California  Newspape 
Publishers  Association  scheduled  for 
Los  Angeles,  Aug.  16,  it  is  announced 
by  John  Long,  manager. 

The  committee  will  hear  a  report  by 
Roy  Pinkerton,  I'cntura  (Cal.)  5'/ar 
chairman  of  the  communications  com¬ 
mittee.  Decision  to  formulate  a  course 
of  action  follows  an  association  survey 
showing  the  majority  of  daily  publishers 
of  the  C.N.P.A.  object  to  the  new  press 
association  practice. 

Some  individuals  replying  went  so  far 
as  to  urge  press  association  boycott, 
united  action  by  newspapers  and  refusal 
of  patronage  to  all  associations  selling 
news  to  radio  stations. 

In  summing  up  the  results,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Publisher,  official  organ  of  the 
C.N.P..\.,  stated  editorially,  that  “judg¬ 
ing  from  the  response  of  member  pub¬ 
lishers  to  the  questionnaire  this  policy 
(toward  press  association  sales  to  radio 
stations)  will  be  aggressive  and  prob¬ 
ably  militant.” 

Returns  from  the  questionnaire 
showed  41  objecting  to  the  sale  of  reg¬ 
ular  news  bulletins  to  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  while  but  two  did  not  object. 
Asked  if  they  regarded  further  develop¬ 
ment  and  extension  of  news  broadcast¬ 
ing  "as  dangerous  to  all  newspapers," 
42  replied  "yes,”  three  “no”  and  one 
answered  “not  to  weeklies.” 

Queried  on  the  effect  of  news  broad¬ 
casting  on  evening  newspapers,  23  re¬ 
garded  extension  of  broadcasting  as  I 
especially  dangerous  to  afternoon  dailies,  ) 
five  believed  this  move  equally  bad  for 
lioth  morning  and  afternoon  editions, 
one  replied  “not  especially”  and  one  re¬ 
garded  it  equally  bad  for  both  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Of  15  morning  newspaper  publishers 
replying,  eight  deemed  the  broadcasting 
extension  especially  hard  on  morning 
liublications.  Seven  saw  the  move  as 
equally  bad  for  Ixith  classes  of  news- 
jiapers. 

Asked  to  estimate  results  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Press-Radio  Bureau,  pub¬ 
lishers’  replies  varied  from  “good”  to 
“it  is  a  complete  failure.”  The  replia 
oil  the  (|uestion  of  the  future  policy  of 
publishers  and  press  services  were  much 
more  detailed. 

Drastic  action  to  check  the  move  oi 
the  press  associations  was  urged  by 
many  publishers.  One  reply  said  that 
newspapers  should  decline  to  supply 
news  for  radio  use  and  another  favored 
refusal  to  print  radio  programs  except 
as  iiaid  advertising. 

“Unite  vs.  press  associations”  was  the 
reply  of  one  publisher,  while  one  news¬ 
paper  owner  stated  boldly  that  he  was 
“waiting  for  one  press  service  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  firm  policy  against  supplying 
news  to  radio.  This  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  confidential.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  wen 
publishers  making  such  replies  as 
"Radio  news  is  destined  to  lie  accepW 
just  as  the  newspaper  is,  except  that  it 
will  never  take  the  place  of  the  news¬ 
paper  since  the  specific  time  element 
enters  in;”  “radio  here  to  stay.  Con- 
yietition  must  be  met,  partly  by  greattf 
care  and  accuracy  of  published  newt 
compared  with  radio,”  and  “take  it  w 
the  chin  and  smile.” 


RE-ENTERS  DAILY  FIELD 

The  Nezv  Lexington  (O.)  Doiij 
News  formerly  the  Neiv  Lexingtot 
Perry  County  Nezvs  and  Sentinel,  » 
.\ug.  19  will  resume  publication  in  tbi 
evening  field,  publishing  daily  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  C.  J.  Ander^ 
Special  Agency,  Chicago,  and  Ralpi 
R.  Mulligan,  New  York,  will  contiM 
to  represent  it  in  the  natioMl  fie* 
Galvin  &  Son,  Inc.  are  the  publishers- 
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appeal  made  in  contempt  convictions 

Houston  Newspapermen  Say  They  Will  Carry  Case  to  Highest  Court — Judge  Says  He  Had  Right 

to  Prohibit  Printing  of  Evidence  in  Murder  Trial 


(Special  to  Kditor  &  J’l  blishi-.k) 

AXGLETOX,  Tex.,  Aug.  (> — The 
iX  question  of  whether  a  district  judge 
has  the  right  to  prohibit  a  newspaper 
iiom  publishing  testimony  in  a  public 
trial  will  l)e  argued  Oct.  9  Itefore  the 
Texas  Court  of  Criminal  Apin-als  at 
Austin. 

The  cases  of  six  Houston  newspaper¬ 
men  will  come  Ixtfore  that  court  then 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  granted  to 
tree  them  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
of  Brazoria  County  after  their  convic¬ 
tion  on  .\ug.  3  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  three  editors  and  three  reporters 
were  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff  when  they  reftised  to  pay  tines 
asses.sed  by  District  Judge  M.  S.  Mun¬ 
son.  who  cited  them  for  contempt  of  his 
court  Itecause  they  refused  to  heed  his 
order  not  to  print  testimony  in  the  trial 
of  Clyde  Thompson,  charged  with  killing 
a  fellow  convict  on  Retrieve  Prison 
farm  near  here  on  May  29. 

Judge  Munson  fined  Editor  George 
Cottingham  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
and  Managing  Editors  Max  Jacobs  and 
Ed  Pooley,  of  the  Houston  Post  and 
Houston  Press,  respectively.  $100  each. 

Reporters  Ed  Rider  of  the  Chronicle, 
Frank  White  of  the  Post  and  Harry 
McCormick  of  the  Press,  were  fined 
$25  each. 

Judge  Munson  explained  that  the  re¬ 
porters  were  fined  less  liecatise  he  be- 
lici'ed  they  were  not  as  guilty  as  the 
editors. 

“They  were  merely  working  under 
orders  of  their  superiors.”  he  explained. 

Judge  Munson’s  order  not  to  print 
the  testimony  was  ha.sed  on  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  it  would  handicap  the  state  in 
selecting  juries  for  the  suh.setiuent  trials 
of  Raymond  Hall  and  Ed  Ebers.  con¬ 
victs  also  charged  in  the  slaying. 

The  newspapermen  were  in  the  cus- 
tedy  of  the  sheriff  for  alMiut  an  hour. 

When  sentence  was  pronotmcerl.  word 
was  flashed  to  Austin  where  .Attorneys 
Frank  Liddell,  counsel  for  the  Chronicle 
and  Post,  and  John  H.  Cn>oker.  for  the 
Press,  were  waiting  with  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

Chief  Justice  W.  C.  Morrow  granted 
their  petition  immediately  and  ordered 
the  men  released  on  $200  Iwind  each. 

Attorney  Liddell  said  that  if  the  court 
of  criminal  appeals  acted  adversely  on 
their  case  that  he  would  take  the  fight  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

“This  rase  is  of  supreme  importance,” 
he  declared.  “Freedom  of  the  press  must 
not  he  restricted  in  any  manner.  I 
will  take  it  to  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  if  necessary.” 

Judge  Munson,  in  his  statement  ac¬ 
companying  the  verdict,  said  that  he  was 
actuated  by  two  motives  in  ordering  the 
papers  not  to  print  the  testimony  and 
bringing  on  the  test  case. 

“First  atid  foremost  was  the  protection 
of  the  state  and  the  defendatits  in  the 
trial  of  these  two  companion  cases ;  to 
see  that  we  got  a  jury  of  unbiased,  un¬ 
prejudiced  and  impartial  men  to  try 
those  cases,  and  one  that  would  give  a 
verdict,  fair  alike  to  state  and  de¬ 
fendants. 

"The  other  idea  that  the  court  had 
was  that  if  the  press  did  not  agree  with 
the  court  that  it  was  a  reasonable  re¬ 
striction  of  their  constitutional  rights 
to  desist  for  a  few  days  in  publishing 
the  testimony  introduced  in  the  Thomp- 
wn  case,  which  would  be  the  same 
identical  testimony  intrcxluced  in  the 
two  other  cases,  that  then  I  would  so 
conduct  this  hearing  that  it  would  lie 
taken  to  our  highest  state  court,  and 
jet  them  tell  me  and  other  trial  judges 
just  what  rights,  if  any,  we  have  in 
reasonably  restricting  the  publication  of 
testimony.” 

judge  declared  that  the  case  pos¬ 
sibly  had  attracted  more  attention  than 
C3se  he  had  tried  or  presided  over. 

In  the  inception  of  this  hearing  the 
court  had  no  thought  or  idea  that  it 


was  of  such  importance  that  it  would 
attract  the  attention  of  the  pres^  not 
only  of  the  state,  hut  of  the  n.ation. 

T  am  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
remark  of  one  of  the  reporters,  when  I 
talked  with  them  in  ir.y  chambers  and 
told  them  1  wcnild  like  for  the  evidence 
not  to  be  published  until  the  companion 
cases  were  tlisixised  of. 

"He  hardlv  waited  to  listen  to  me. 
He  exclaimed  ‘Boy,  what  a  story!’  He 
was  a  newspaperman.  He  grasped  the 
idea,  he  knew  the  result. 

“I  feel  that  1  have  at  least  enahled 
them  to  sell  enough  papers  to  pay  the 
fines  and  whatever  costs  arc  involved. 

"I  feel  that  this  is  a  (luestion  of  su¬ 
preme  imiiortance.  not  alone  to  the  jiress, 
but  to  the  judiciary  of  the  state  in  the 
handling  of  cases  that  come  before  them 
with  reasonable  dispatch  and  with  fa'  •- 
ness  alike  to  the  state  and  the  defend¬ 
ants. 

“I  <lo  not  helieve  that  any  court  has 
the  authority  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  all  of  the  pr(Keedings  of  the  court. 
I  feel  that  the  press  has  a  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  them;  that  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know  what  their  courts  are  doing 
and  how  they  are  being  conducted. 

“I  fully  realize  that  the  constitution, 
both  of  the  state  and  the  United  States, 
fully  guarantees  to  the  people  and  to 
the  press,  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
guarantees  to  the  right  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  the  right  to  exercise  the  rights 
under  the  constitution. 

“But  I  do  feel  that  there  must  !)e 
read  into  every  constitutional  right  the 
thought  that  someone.  somelKwly  has  a 
right  to  redress  a  wrong  that  they  have 
committed  under  the  exercise  of  that 
right,  or  in  the  good  judgment  of  some¬ 
one  to  prevent  a  wrong  from  lx:ing 
committed. 

“In  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  of 
the  press,  if  an  editor  of  a  newsi)aper 
libels  an  individual,  he  goes  beyond  that 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  he  is  held 
accountable  for  overstepping  the  Iwunds 
of  that  con.stitutional  right,  and  is  held 
liable  by  that  individual  for  any  damage 
he  may  have  suffered. 

“Where  do  they  go  to  redress  that 
wrong  ? 

“To  the  judiciary,  of  course. 

“Now  if  the  press,  in  exercising  that 
constitutiimal  right  of  freedom,  .should 
go  Ixiyond  the  exercise  of  that  right  in 
the  trial  of  a  criminal  case,  should  so 
prejudice  the  minds  of  jurors  against 
the  defendant  by  the  publication  of  facts 
that  might  be  true  or  might  not.  and  if 
the  results  should  be  that  the  defendant 
is  given  unjustly  the  extreme  penalty. 


he  has  no  redress. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  they  should 
so  influence  that  jury  that  the  great 
proportion  of  reading  and  thinking 
voters  should  be  dis(|ualified,  and  the 
state  would  have  to  resort  to  that  class 
of  jurors  who  do  not  read,  who  do  not 
think,  and  who  do  not  form  opinions, 
and  that  defendant  escaiK-s  the  penalty 
that  lie  might  so  richly  deserve,  the 
l>eople  have  no  redress. 

"Now  1  take  it  there  must  be  .some 
power  to  restrict,  in  a  jiroper  way,  the 
publication  of  testimony  in  order  that 
a  fair  and  due  administration  of  justice 
may  be  had. 

“Should  it  be  lodged  in  the  judiciary 
or  should  it  he  lodged  in  the  will  of  an 
editor  or  a  reporter? 

"While  the  press  is  a  great  institu¬ 
tion,  and  does  a  great  good,  it  un- 
thoughtedly  can  do  a  great  harm. 

“The  judiciarv  of  the  state  is  a  great 
bulwark  of  the  i)eople’s  rights ;  if  they 
can’t  look  to  their  judiciary  for  protec¬ 
tion  wtiere  can  they  look? 

"If  we  had  to  abolish  one  of  the  two, 
the  judiciary  or  the  press,  which  had 
better  be  aboli.shed? 

“I  know  that  every  trial  judge  on 
the  bench  in  Texas  is  interested  in  this 
propositioig  I  feel  a  great  majority  of 
them  think  as  1  do.  1  know  that  they 
arc  trying,  and  1  am  trying,  to  find 
some  way  by  which  freedom  of  the 
press  will  he  left  untrammelled  and  yet 
the  injury  that  might  be  done  can  be 
)>revented  by  the  proper  exercise  of 
judicial  discretion.” 

The  judge  declared  tliat  in  the  cases 
of  Hall  and  Ebers  their  liIxTty  was  not 
involved,  hut  their  lives  were.  He 
said  that  in  their  cases  he  had  tried  to 
give  them  the  same  fair  and  impartial 
trials  that  freemen  would  receive. 

“The  question,  as  I  understand  it.  is 
whether  or  not  the  publication  of  that 
testimony  would  lie  reasonably  likely 
and  calculated  to  make  the  jurors  of  this 
county  prejudge  these  cases,  to  make 
them  form  opinions,  so  that  if  they  were 
not  di.squalified,  they  would  have  all 
the  facts  and  each  defendant  would  go 
before  them  without  that  presumption 
of  innocence  which  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  this  state  guarantee  him.  and 
he  would  go  l)cfore  them  without  that 
protection  that  the  law  throws  around 
him  of  being  tried  by  a  jury  of  fair  and 
impartial  men.” 

The  judge  said  that  he  was  glad  that 
there  was  a  higher  court  “that  vs  a 
check  on  my  judgment.  I  am  glad 
that  there  is  a  higher  court  that  is  a 
check  on  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
criminal  appeals. 


NEWSPAPERS,  WINDOW  DISPLAYS  DISCUSSED 


NEWSPAPF5R  and  display  adver¬ 
tising  must  go  hand  in  hand  if 
liest  results  are  to  lie  obtained.  George 
\V.  Westerman.  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  .Association  of  Displav  Men, 
said  in  ojiening  the  .Association’s  thirty- 
eighth  annual  convention  at  Hotel  Jef¬ 
ferson,  St.  Louis.  .Aug.  3  to  8. 

“I  have  no  tolerance  or  jiatience  with 
anyone  who  says  today  that  the  value 
of  newspaper  and  other  forms  of  printed 
advertising  are  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  medium  of  display  at  the 
jKiint  of  sale  is  sufficient  within  itself 
if  given  the  chance  to  prove  it. 

“With  all  the  criticism  heard  today 
alxiut  the  careless  handling  of  window 
display.  I  believe  that,  generally  speak¬ 
ing.  the  poorest  of  them  are  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  in  their  ability  to 
arrest  attention  and  to  sell  merchandise. 
_  “I  don’t  think  the  quality  of  adver¬ 
tisements  being  used  by  so  many  is  the 
fault  of  the  advertising  man,  any  more 
than  the  type  of  display  seen  could  be 
blamed  solely  on  the  display  man.  Many 
merchants  believe  the  cost  of  art  work 


and  cuts  is  extravagance,  just  as  they 
feel  there  is  no  need  to  go  in  for  drama¬ 
tization  of  their  displays. 

"You  can’t  blame  the  display  man 
or  the  advertising  man  for  the  faults 
that  are  the  merchants’.  No  merchant 
is  so  capable  that  he  can  be  a  good 
merchant  and  buver  and  a  gcxKl  adver¬ 
tising  man  and  display  man  and  artist 
and  salesman  all  wrapped  up  in  one. 
Yet,  many  merchants  so  completely 
dominate  all  departments  that  the  lowly 
specialist  in  display  or  in  advertising 
isn’t  permitted  the  use  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  or  initiative,  either  by  reason  of 
merchant  domination  or  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  in  department  appropriation.” 

Mr.  Westerman  said  that  he  “would 
like  to  lie  privileged  to  take  the  first 
shot  at  that  person  who  years  ago 
originated  the  idea,  now  established  in 
the  minds  of  so  many  merchants,  that 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  is  an  adequate 
allowance  for  doing  a  worth-while  dis¬ 
play  job  and  that  Syi  per  cent  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  take  care  of  all  store  adver¬ 
tising,  including  display.”  H**  pleaded 
for  more  fle.xibility  of  budgets. 


“1  feel  that  there  should  be  a  check, 
a  brake  on  everything. 

“The  automobile  is  a  great  institu¬ 
tion,  but  if  you  were  travelling  on  a 
concrete  highway  of  the  state  in  an 
automobile  without  a  brake,  the  liberty 
and  life  of  the  operator  of  that  machine 
would  be  hazarded  every  mile  that  he 
travelled,  but  just  as  there  is  a  brake 
to  control  the  operation  of  that  car, 
there  is  a  brake  to  control  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  a  trial  court  and  there  should 
be  a  brake  to  control  the  unauthorized 
exercise  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  judge  told  the  newspapermen  that 
he  had  nothing  but  the  kindliest  of 
feelings  toward  them,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  heart  that  would  want  to 
make  him  jmt  them  in  jail,  that  he  was 
entering  this  verdict  that  the  rights  of 
a  trial  judge  over  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion  might  be  settled  for  all  time. 

He  declared  that  he  had  received  a 
great  deal  of  mail  on  the  case,  one  let¬ 
ter  containing  a  clipping  of  an  editorial 
iiom  a  Wisconsin  paper  and  another  a 
letter  from  Oklahoma. 

He  was  surprised,  he  said  with  a 
smile,  that  he  had  not  received  any 
communications  from  his  colleagues  on 
the  bench. 

“Mayhe  they  think  I  am  of  those 
individuals  who  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread,”  he  said. 

JUDGE  DEFINES  ‘NEWSPAPER’ 

Milwaukee  Daily  Reporter  Held  Valid 
for  Legal  Notice* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pcblishkr) 

.\liLWAi  KKE,  Wis.,  Aug.  5 — Validity 
of  legal  notices  published  in  the  Daily 
Reporter  has  been  upheld  by  Circuit 
Judge  Walter  Schinz.  The  questions 
had  lieen  raised  by  Benjamin  Reynolds, 
an  attorney  for  an  apartment  building 
which  had  been  sold  at  a  sheriff’s  sale. 
The  notice  of  the  sale  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  two  weeks  before,  and  Reynolds 
objected  to  a  motion  for  confirmation 
of  sale  on  the  ground  that  the  notice 
was  not  legal.  He  attacked  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  an  amendment  to  the 
state  law  designating  the  Daily  Re- 
ixjrter  as  a  newspaper  of  general  circu¬ 
lation,  but  later  wanted  to  drop  his  ob¬ 
jections,  stating  that  an  agreement  had 
Iieen  reached  between  the  trustees  and 
the  bondholders  of  the  apartment  build¬ 
ing.  Judge  Schinz,  however,  insisted  on 
making  a  decision  on  the  issue  raised 
by  Reynolds,  since  thousands  of  other 
legal  notices  would  have  been  affected 
in  case  of  an  adverse  ruling. 

In  his  objections,  Reynolds  contended 
that  the  Daily  Reporter  was  a  “business 
newspaper,”  and  that  publication  in  it 
was  invalid  and  of  no  legal  effect  be¬ 
cause  under  the  statute  it  is  not  a  news¬ 
paper.  Defining  a  newspaper  the  stat¬ 
ute  reads;  “A  newspaper  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  this  section  is  a  publi¬ 
cation  appearing  at  regular  intervals,, 
which  shall  be  published  at  least  once 
a  week,  containing  reports  of  happen¬ 
ings  of  recent  occurrences  of  varied  char¬ 
acter,  such  as  political,  social,  moral 
and  religious  subjects,  and  designed  for 
the  information  of  the  general  reader.” 

The  four  lines  which  Reynolds  con¬ 
tended  were  unconstitutional  because 
they  “created  a  closed  class  which  no 
other  paper  can  grow  into”  follow ; 

“Such  definition  shall  include  a  ddly 
newspaper  published  in  a  county  having 
a  population  of  500,000  or  more,  devoted 
principally  to  business  news  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  records,  which  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  courts  of  record  of  said 
county  for  publication  of  legal  notices 
for  a  period  of  six  years  or  more  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1931.” 

As  Milwaukee  is  the  only  such  county 
and  the  Daily  Reporter  the  only  such 
paper  in  it,  having  a  virtual  monopoly 
on  legal  notices,  Reynolds  believed  and 
sought  to  show  that  this  part  of  the 
statute  was  discriminatory. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  10,  1935 


Press  Accused  of  Surrendering 

to  Propaganda  of  Advertisers 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


“I  think  that  the  newspapers  would 


BRADLEY  77  YEARS  OLD 

John  E.  Bradley,  business  manager 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  celebrated 
the  77th  anniversary  of  his  birth  on 
Aug.  5.  Mr.  Bradley,  one  of  the  vet¬ 
erans  in  the  newspaper  business  of 


WAc.i4TMrTnM  T-»  r  Ana  7—  with  you  on  that,”  replied  Pennsvlvania,  has  been  associated  with 

Patman  of  ^^^gan.  .  E.  J.  Lynett,  Owner  of  the  Times,  for 

T  Hn  L^sS  Patman,  ^^^e  than  50  years.  Only  a  few  weeks 

Texas,  J®*",  “Some  newspapers  would  not  be  mflu-  ^go  Mr.  Lvnett  observed  the  79th  anni- 

m^ittee  investigating  the  activities  of  ^  j  know  ^ersary  of  his  birth. 

Cham  stores,  accused  newspapers  of  s^-  ^  ^kem  would  ^ 

rendering  to  the  propaganda  _of  large  influcnreH  in  some  wav  bv  it  r\  a  ■■  v  ci  IPC 


not  be  influenced  in  some  way  by  it 


^*^1^n^%atman''h^niientlv  interruoted  entme  revenue  came  from  that  - - - 

th^testimony  of  jUn  A  Logan,  wfsh-  sort  of  advertising,  you  would  hesitate  Montgomery  AUb.mA  Journal  S« 
ington  representative  of  the  Food  and  a  long  time  before  you  put  anything  in  Competitors  United  to  Reduce  Ad 

Grocery  Chain  Stores  Association,  to  your  paper  that  would  be  calculated  to  vertising  Rates — Counsel  Won 
declare  that  advertisers  in  large  metro-  drive  off  that  70  to  90  per  cent  of  Similar  Case  in  Indiana 

politan  areas  of  the  country  succeed  in  revenue.  - 

gaining  favorable  editorial  comment  “In  that  case  I  would  say  that  I  am  (Bv  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


business,  and  from  70  to  90  per  cent 


DAILY  SUES  6  OTHERS 
AS  A  MONOPOLY 

Montgomery  Alabama  Journal  Says 
Competitors  United  to  Reduce  Ad¬ 
vertising  Rates — Counsel  Won 
Similar  Case  in  Indiana 


NEW  YORK  POST  WINS 
COPYRIGHT  CASE 

Retail  Reporting  Bureau  Makes  Cask 
Settlement  (or  Use  of  Contest 
Idea  It  Sold  to  Other 
Dailies 

Before  Judge  Murray  liulbert  of  the 
U.  S.  District  Court,  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  on  Aug.  6,  a  final  in- 
junction  sought  by  the  Xnv  York  Post 
against  Retail  Reporting  Bureau,  Inc., 
for  "lifting”  of  the  Posts  copyright 
contest  plans,  was  agreed  to  by  attor- 
neys  for  the  Retail  Reporting  Bureau. 
By  the  terms  of  the  injunction,  the 
Retail  Reporting  Bureau  goes  out  of 
the  contest  business. 

The  New  York  Post’s  original  action 
was  started  six  weeks  ago  when  the 


from  local  newspapers  by  virtue  of  their  protecting  my  own  interests,”  answered  Birmingham,  Ala.,  .\ug.  8— The  Ala-  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  and  Re^- 
large  advertising  expenditures.  Pat-  Logan,  who  added  that  “it  is  matter  of  bama  Journal  of  Montgomery  hied  suit  (Pa.)  Times  commenced  contests 

man  was  quizzing  Logan  on  lobbying  self-protection  of  one’s  business  to  take  in  U.  S.  District  Court  today  seeking  called  “Brands  and  Slogans  Contest" 
activities  of  chain  stores  to  defeat  anti-  care  of  sources  of  revenue.”  $150,000  damages  against  six  other  Ala-  ^  self-financing  competition  in  manv  re¬ 


activities  of  chain  stores  to  defeat  anti¬ 
chain  store  legislation  in  the  various 
states  of  the  country. 


re  of  sources  of  revenue.  $150,000  damages  against  six  other  Aja-  ^  self-financing  competition  in  many  re- 

“But  can  you  blame  any  publisher  bama  newspapers  for  alleged  violation  spects  identical  to  the  series  of  “Names" 


who  derives  70  to  90  per  cent  of  his  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 


“When  corporations  get  together  to  revenue  from  advertising  for  wanting  to  The  defendant  newspapers  which 


control  newspapers  just  as  you  (Logan)  protect  that  revenue?”  asked  Logan.  were  members  of  the  Alabama  Croup  Post’s  subsidiary,  Publishers  Service 

say  they  are  controlled— that  is,  they  Rgp.  Patman  introduced  into  the  rec-  until  it  was  dissolved  several  months  Company. 

want  to  protect  their  interest— I  think  ord  a  letter  from  Logan  to  E.  J.  Smith,  ago  are  the  Birmingham  N^'Sjnd  Age-  Investigation  revealed  that  both  of 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  the  rnanager  of  the  Smith  Package  Stores  Herald,  Mobile  Register,  Mobile  tress,  Pennsvlvania  newspapers  had  pur- 
country  for  them  to  i^l  their  interests  gf  Sacramento,  California,  which  stated:  Hunts-Alle  Times  and  the  Montgomery  glased  their  “Brands  and  Slogans  Qm- 
for  that  purjwse,  said  Rep.  Patman.  “Chain  stores  because  of  their  very  con-  Advertiser.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  test”  through  the  Retail  Reporting 

Logan  denied  that  advertisers  pool  siderable  contribution  to  local  news-  ^he  suit  charges  the  defendants  made  pureau,  Inc.,  71  West  35th  street.  New 

their  advertising  with  exception  of  chain  papers  in  the  way  of  advertising  should  substantial  reductions  in  rates  to  the  York. 

stores  and  that  it  was  his  opinion  generous  support  detriment  of  the  Journal.  It  is  averred  for  Post,  the  law  firm 

that  Rep.  ^tman  was  laboring  under  ^^e  way  of  news  items  from  such  *hat  the  six  newspapers  entered  into  of  Guggenheimer  &  Untermyer,  upon 
a  misconception  or  misapprehension  of  _  _ -  _  _ ,  _  contract  combination  or  consmraev  _ i  _ _ ...A _ 


contests  carried  on  by  the  New  YoA 
Post,  and  sold  nationally  through  the 


were  members  of  the  Alabama  Group  post’s  subsidiary,  Publishers  Service 
until  it  was  dissolved  several  months  Company, 

dRO  are  the  Birtnwgham  N^-s^d  Age-  Investigation  revealed  that  both  of 
Herald,  Mobile  Register,  Mobile  I  ress,  Pennsvlvania  newspapers  had  pur- 
Hmts-iHlle  Times  and  the  Montgomery  gh^sed  their  “Brands  and  Slogans  Con- 


a  misconception  or  misapprehension 
the  whole  problem.” 


papers,  not  only  in  a  general  news 
manner,  but  in  definite  opposition  to 


“contract  combination  or  conspiracy 
in  1933  and  that  “in  furtherance  of  this 


affidavits  and  supporting  evidence  that 
included  dozens  of  exhibits,  promptly 


Patman  continued  his  attack  to  de-  j  g  ^^e  defendants  conceived  a  “kV  •  cxa.uus  promw 

dare  that  as  long  as  the  federal  gov-  discriminatory  legislation  as  such.  In  X,  ?btamed  a  temporary  injunction  signed 


emment  afforff^  newspapers  special  effMffvdv*^\rthirmann^^^  d^estroy^'comi^tithon  *^whh 

franking  privileges,  at  a  loss  to  the  gov-  .  o'^er  daily  newspapers”  in  Birming- 

ernment,  that  the  newspapers  should  •%  r  ^  ham,  Montgomery  and  Mobile, 

not  be  allowed  to  get  in  a  position  could  state  it,  said  Rep.  Patman.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case 

where  they  cannot  fairly  and  impartially  .  ^  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  replied  •  .v  ,  ^  r  .  .  .  ,  .  - 


where  they  cannot  fairly  and  impartially  .  ^ 

give  information  to  the  people  on  both  Logan, 
sides  of  every  question.”  He  added  that 
in  Ohio  the  state  council  of  the  Ameri-  |_||  jp 
can  Retail  Federation  controls  a  lot  of  a"-** 
advertising  “and  where  they  controlled  A 

enough  of  it,  the  newspapers  took  up 
their  fight  in  the  Ohio  Capital.”  Motor 

“They  were  so  successful  in  control- 
ling  means  of  communication  in  that 
state  that  that  gave  them  the  idea  of 
organizing  one  for  the  entire  nation,” 
said  Rep.  Patman,  “so  that  when  they 
proposed  or  sponsored  anything,  the  ( 

press  of  the  country  would  invariably  Cnn 


ep.  Patman, 
hear  it,”  replied 


ham,  Montgomery  and  Mobile. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case 
is  the  law  firm  of  Lesh  and  Lesh  of 


by  Federal  Judge  Francis  G.  Caffey, 
which  prohibited  the  further  publication, 
sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  the  “Brands 
and  Slogans  Contest.” 

Subsequently,  Emanuel  Schoenzeit,  at- 


HUPP  BCXJSTS  PRESS 
ADVERTISING  30% 

Motor  Car  Corporation  Will  Enlarge 
Number  of  Newspapers  and  Fre¬ 
quency  of  Insertion  Will 
Be  Stepped  Up 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


tomev  for  Retail  Reporting  Bureau, 
Himtmghton,  Ind  which  won  a  similar  Judge  Caffey  iolt 

months  ago  m  Indian^  A  .^e  injunction.  The  motion  is-as 

Montgomery  law  hrm  is  associated  in  ^j^jiied 

the  case.  aUa* 


■  _  The  New  York  Post  announced  that 

PRINT  “EAR”  EDITORIALS  Pennsyhania  news- 

r  ^  If  /Til  \  .  papers  to  proceed  with  their  contests, 

The  LaSalle  (Ilj*)  Post-Trtbmie  is  pending  a  further  hearing  before  which 
utilizing  the  ears  of  its  front  page  time  the  Retail  Reporting  Bureau  agreed 
for  short  editorial  comment  on  l^al  to  a  final  injunction  and  consented  to  pay 
The  editorials,  (-ash  damages. 


of  100  to  125  words,  appear  on  the  left 
and  right  “ears”  of  the  daily  in  eight 


On  Aug.  6,  before  Judge  Hulbert,  the 
Post’s  attorneys  announced  that  the 


an;  IIIIIIK,  1..2prc>ai  10  E.DITOR  flC  i-UBLISHERI  \ _ .U  •  .  .  i  uoi  3  ainiuuin-tu  iiiai  ua 

press  of  the  country  would  invariably  Chicago.  Aug.  7-An  increase  of  30  h?g  phSl  of  the  Posf-SunJ?  cash 

follow  them  because  of  their  advertis-  (,„nt  r  newsoaner  advorticina  a?  ^  ^  ®  ages,  and  had  signed  over  to  the  Post 

ing  ability,  just  as  they  followed  the  compared  with  expenditures  per  c^  in  jump-over  jj  pr(,ceeds  from  its  Reading  and  Har- 

0“»  Co^l  to  Ohio  :  Srf^eryeaf'SSf  "  risbW  con, raC.  The  Bureau 

Mper  Som  Patm^^^^  Motor  Car  Corporation  vice-president  to  Number  3.  Page  2”  on  the  front  page  ^ 

Kffstei7stor^  in  Boston  ha^e  influ-  =1’'^  I"  announcing  and  the  “jump-over”  box  head  merely  discontinue  the  business 

ence  on  the  local  press  “when  one  ’mt  carries  the  slug  “Number  Three.”  Each  g  Ulckpole  speaking  for 

concern  is  snendina  SI  000  a  dav  with  m's  fall,  Mr.  Hurlburt  indicated  the  jump-over  story  carries  a  different  num-  , ^acKi»le,  spe^ng 
thrnrincfoal^ewsMMr^  to^  The  newspapers  on  the  present  her  and  all  are  concluded  on  page  two.  ‘he  Telegraph,  and  Abe  Hurwitz,  s^- 

newspS  wilTnot  d^  aStSto  ^^^edule  will  be  enlarged  and  the  fre-  -  mg  for  the  Times  agreed  to  accept  the 

p^e  th^advertiS  if  hT  ran  help  insertion  will  be  stepped  up.  TESTING  RADIO  PROGRAM  assignments  of  the  Retail  Reporting 

iTalso  pairs  in  New  Cic,  .  Dealers  he  said,  are  showing  marked  To  ,es,  ,he  relative  pulling  power  under  .which  the  New 

fTv.Vcrwa  T>i,:uaXuL:  r-;--: _ c/  interest  and  increase  in  selling  activity  of  Chicago  radio  stations,  Henri,  Hurst  receive  from  the  newspapm 


SuU^Md^awdlffi'^in  Se'^ram^cafe^^  as  a  result  of  Hupp’s  present  “campaign  &  McDoralTAdveVtTsVng  "  Agenc^  an- 
gory.  newspapers.  Commenting  on  this  nounced  the  transfer  of  its  “Joe  Du-  ‘o  ‘he  Retail  Reporting  Bureau  unde 


situation,  Mr.  Hurlburt  stated 


“Now  when  all  those  oeonle  pet  to-  siaicu;  Mond”  program  to  station  WBBM,  i‘s  contract, 

gether  and  pool  their  resources  and  oool  methods  of  Sunday,  a\ug.  4.  The  program  featured  In  the  bill  of  complaint,  the  Po^ 

their  influence  with  all  these  meanf  of  dealers  that  we  know  of,  Mr.  Dumond  of  the  agency’s  radio  declared  that  it  had  an  investment  oi 

eSnunSn  I  doubt  if  thTi^^  ;s  ‘hrough  vigorous  and  frequent  em-  department  and  William  L.  Ayers,  fi-  more  than  $100,000  in  the  particular 

ara  lib-piv  tr,  aal-  A  K’  ploj^ent  of  ncM spapcr  advertising.  nancial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  type  of  self-financing  promotional  con- 

^  ®  i!  1  h  quhe  of  Commerce.  The  program  invited  tesTs  w^ch  the  RetaU  Reporting  Bureau 

declafed”th?  TeSs  listeners  to  tell  what  types  of  enter-  had  copied  and  simulated,  and  that 


communication’  I  doubt  if  the  people  ployment  of  newspaper  advertising 
are  likely  to  get  fair  and  unbiased  in-  “Recent  years  have  made  it  c 
formation  through  those  newspapers,”  evident  that  dealers  are  entitled  to 
declared  the  Texas  congrc.ssman.  must  have,  the  closer  co-ooeration 


newspapers,  evident  that  dealers  are  entitled  to,  and  listeners  to  tell  what  types  of  enter-  had  copied  and  simulated,  and  that 

dared  the  Texas  congre.^sman.  must  have,  the  closer  co-operation  and  tainment  they  like  best  and  desire  to  nrominent  daily  newspapers  had-  ar- 

In  answer  Logan  stated  that  the  ad-  support  of  their  factories  if  they  are  to  hear.  SS  with  the  St X  syndication 

rtisers  have  a  right  to  see  that  their  develop  the  maximum  sales  and  profit-  -  rights  to  these  contest  plans 

of  anv  ronfrnvprcv  ie  tirtnf<»/l  oti/1  rrial/tTicr  a. ICU  kipu/c^aki  DPC/^trprh  1  IgnlS  tO  inebC  LOIKCSi  114115 


The  action  united  as  defendants  Louu 


vertisers  have  a  right  to.see  that  their  develop  the  maximum  rales  anl  -  ig^s  to  these 

side  of  any  controversy  is  printed  and  making  possibilities  of  their  territories.  ENGUSH  NEWSMAN  RESCUED  °  a  as  team 

that  It  IS  up  to  the  newspaper  to  decide  . ‘.‘The  fact  that  our  newspaper  adver-  Gareth  Jones,  Manchester  Guardian  t  — n®  r  ilS* 
whether  it  will  support  chain  stores  or  t>sing  ran  be  confined  to  points  in  which  correspondent  who  was  captured  by  u  X  j  c  \^^i  nil  acso- 

not.  In  most  rases,  Logan  stated  the  we  are  represented,  eliminates  the  seri-  Mongol  bandits  last  month,  has  been  ^xjd  Hanford  b.  ei , 

newspapers  reject  press  matter  sub-  out  waste  which  always  results  from  rescued  by  Japanese  military  patrols  ciated  with  the  Reporting  tsur 
mitted  by  chain  stores.  He  added  that  apy  form  of  advertising  whose  circula-  in  western  Jehol  Province,  Chinese  . 

many  public  officials  by  reason  of  their  ‘ion  goes  into  districts  where  there  are  dispatches  reported  Aug.  7.  The  Brit-  INCREASE  WANT-AD  RATES 

office,  gain  newspaper  interest,  and  in  no  established  facilities  for  selling  or  ish  Embassy  was  unable  to  confirm  the  The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
effect,  such  practices  are  just  as  repre-  servicing.”  reports.  this  week  increased  its  three  and  sever 


hensible  as  efforts  of  chain  stores  to  get  Th 
favorable  publicity.  Stacl 

“If  the  chain  stores  should  come  to- 
gether,  they  could  absolutely  control  the 
editorial  policy,  or  at  least  indirectly, 
have  something  to  do  with  the  editorial  Sti 


The  Hupp  account  is  placed  by 
Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency,  (Thi- 


STEPHEN  W.  HIGLEY 

Stephen  W.  Higley,  78-year-old  for- 


CALIFORNIANS  TO  MEET 


Nichols  and  Hanford  S.  Weil,  all  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Reporting  Bureau. 

INCREASE  WANT-AD  RATES 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
this  week  increased  its  three  and  sevw 
time  and  contract  rates  for  classified^ 
vertising  in  the  Sunday  paper.  The 


Northern  California  publisher  mem-  three-time  rate  was  increased  from  tte 
hers  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub-  daily  rate  of  five  cents  a  word  to 
lishers  Association  will  meet  at  Stan-  cents  per  word.  'The  seven-time  rate 
ford  University,  Sept.  13-15,  it  has  been  was  increased  from  the  daily  rate  ot 


■  lavv-  LKf  UL»  Wllll  UlC  CUHUricll  rv  ,  -UlU  ILIl*  ILII M  w  ill  V  it  iioa  bbbn^b  - ^ 

policies  of  all  the  newspapers  in  the  nier  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Republi-  announced  by  George  F.  Morell,  Pentn-  3]/i  cents  to  five  cents  per  word,  win 
country,  and  that  would  be  a  bad  thing,”  can,  Phoenix  (1909-1911),  died  July  ^  sula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  vice-president  of  the  Sunday  contract  rate  was  increased 
said  Rep.  Patman.  in  Woodward,  Okla.  the  California  Association.  from  15  to  20  cents  per  line. 


CIRCULATION  EXPENSE  AS  TAX  FACTOR 

Recent  Decision  Holds  Items  Deductible  as  Ordinary  and  Necessary,  Overturning  Official  Attempt 

to  Set  Rule  for  Apportioning  **Capital  Investment” 


Despite  the  importance  of  cir¬ 
culation  structure  as  an  asset  of  a 
nrtSpapct  business,  the  cost  of  creating 
^  structure  is  rarely  recorded  on  any 
tfderly  basis  in  the  books  of  account 
oi  the  publisher.  In  fact,  except  where 
elation  was  acquired  by  purcliase,  it 
ij  generally  not  recorded  at  all  as  an 

omission,  if  it  be  so  described,  is 
JO  indication  of  deticient  accounting 
j,(thods,  however,  because  circulation 
nay  spring  from  so  many  sources  and 
influences  that  it  may  not  be  traceaWe 
to  specific  expenditures.  Like  good  will, 
or  any  other  intangible  property,  the 
value  of  circulation  is  usually  de¬ 
pendent  upon  and  measured  by  its 
earning  power. 

.\lthough  circulation  structure  w«  an 
imjxjrtant  consideration  in  determining 
invested  capital  under  the  war-time 
excess  profits  tax,  it  was  the  sort  of 
asset  whose  cost  was  a  most  difficult 
thing  satisfactorily  to  prove  under  the 
prescribed  statutory  rules.  Few  news¬ 
papers  found  it  availing  as  invested 
capital  except  as  a  means  of  establishing 
a  right  to  the  benefits  of  the  so-called 
relief  provisions  of  the  law. 

WTiere  such  laenefits  were  granted, 
whether  the  cost  was  actual  or  con¬ 
structive,  the  newspaper  which  had 
previously  charged  off  as  deductible  ex¬ 
penses  for  income  tax  purposes  the  cost 
of  creating  the  circulation  structure 
was  practically  placed  on  a  par,  in  the 
matter  of  invested  capital,  with  the 
newspaper  which  had  purchased  an  es- 
ublish^  circulation. 

In  the  administration  of  the  E.xcess 
Profits  Tax  Law  it  was  uniformly  held 
that  circulation  structure  was  an  in¬ 
tangible  capital  asset  and  that  money 
paid  in  building  such  structure  consti¬ 
tuted  capital  expenditure. 

While  it  was  advantageous  to  the 
publisher  to  seek  to  augment  invested 
capital  by  such  expenditures  for  periods 
prior  to  the  World  War,  when  the  tax 
rates  were  low,  it  was  decidedly  more 
to  his  advantage  to  get  the  benefit  of  such 
items  as  deductions  from  current  tax¬ 
able  income.  By  way  of  limitation  upon 
deductibility,  the  Treasury  ruled  that 
only  expenditures  made  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  or  keeping  up  circulation 
should  be  regarded  as  ordinary  or 
necessary  expenses  of  the  business,  only 
such  «penses  being  allowed  as  deduc¬ 
tions  in  calculating  taxable  income. 

■pie  process  of  differentiating  circu¬ 
lation-producing  expenditures  as  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  expense  has  given 
rise  to  considerable  litigation  but  with¬ 
out  any  marked  progress  toward  es¬ 
tablishing  definite  rules  of  allocation. 
Perhaps  the  clearest  exposition  of  the 
principles  involved  in  these  cases  is 
that  contained  in  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Circujt  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit,  which  reverses  the  findings  of 
the  United  States  Board  of  Tax  Ap- 
^Is.  (Perkins  Brothers  Company, 
Petitioner,  v.  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
n»l  Revenue,  decided  June  6,  1935.) 
pie  court  held  that  the  petitioner  ear¬ 
ned  on  during  the  taxable  years  under 
teinew  only  the  normal  business  of 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  a  circulation  structure 
wfiich  had  already  been  built  up;  that 
ro  so  conducting  the  business  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  fluctuations  will  from 
time  to  time  occur;  and  that  the  cir¬ 
culation  expenses,  judged  by  their  pur¬ 
pose  and  not  by  the  incidental  results, 
were  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses. 

The  petitioner,  an  Iowa  corporation, 
publishes  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  a 
™ly  and  Sunday  newspaper.  The  taxes 
in  question  represented  deficiencies  for 
the  years  1928  and  1929. 

)Vhile  the  facts  brought  out  in  the 
court’s  opinion  indicate  a  well-organized 
*ik1  thoroughly  alert  newspaper  business 
peganization,  particularly  alive  to  the 
mtportance  of  developing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  paper’s  circulation,  no  extra¬ 


By  GODFREY  N.  NELSON 

Secretiury,  New  York  Time* 


ordinary  promotion  expenses  for  the 
increase  of  the  subscription  lists  ap- 
jieared  to  liave  been  incurred  during 
the  taxable  years  in  question. 

According  to  testimony  given  at  the 
hearing  before  the  Board,  salaries  were 
paid  to  “city  carrier  service  managers” 
who  hired,  discharged  and  supervised  the 
work  of  the  city  carriers,  and  salaries 
and  traveling  expenses  to  a  supervisor 
and  to  “county  carriers  service  mana¬ 
gers”  who  performed  similar  duties  in 
respect  to  carriers  outside  the  city. 

Certain  territory  was  allotted  to  each 
of  a  corps  of  “mail  maintenance  men” 
who,  among  other  duties,  traveled  their 
respective  territories  securing  renewals 
and  new  subscriptions  and  they  were 
paid  a  commission  of  40  per  cent  on 
all  orders,  this  covering  both  services 
and  expenses. 

City  carriers  were  paid  on  a  salary 
basis.  The  so-called  country  carriers 
bought  the  papers  and  they  were  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  difference  between 
amounts  received  from  sales  to  their 
customers  and  the  cost  of  the  paj^rs 
to  them.  The  city  and  country  carriers 
were  given  cash  and  merchandise  prizes 
for  their  efforts  in  obtaining  new  sub¬ 
scribers. 

The  facts  disclose  that  in  1928  the 
circulation  increased  in  number,  5,521, 
and  in  1929,  3,765. 

An  account  of  the  cost  and  growth 
of  circulation  was  introduced,  which 
was  probably  prepared  and  previously 
submitted  in  support  of  a  claim  for  addi¬ 
tional  invested  capital,  showing  that : 
“From  1^7  to  1918,  to  increase  and 
build  up  its  circulation,  petitioner  con¬ 
ducted  circulation  building  contests,  and 
employed  men  to  work  solely  in  building 
up  circulation  in  places  where  there  were 
no  or  few  subscribers.  By  these  means, 
at  a  cost  of  $184,970.83,  the  circulation 
was  increased  and  built  up  to  55,448.” 

Preparatory  to  calculating  the  defi¬ 
ciency  in  tax  the  commissioner  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  submitted  facts  that  the 
unit  of  cost  of  the  increased  circulation 
was  $3.67  by  dividing  the  cost  by  the 
total  circulation  gained.  Tlien  he  de¬ 
termined  upon  the  amount  of  disallowed 
circulation  expenses  by  multiplying  the 
gains  for  1928  and  1929  by  the  unit  of 
cost.  Thus  the  taxable  income  was  in¬ 
creased  for  1928  by  $20,262.07,  (5,521 
X  $3.67),  and  for  1929  by  $13,817.55, 
(3,765  X  $3.67),  and  the  deficiency  in 
tax  was  computed  on  these  amounts. 

Testimony  was  adduced  to  the  effect 
that  whether  or  not  it  had  been  possible 
to  get  any  additional  circulation,  it 


would  still  have  been  necessary  to  re¬ 
tain  the  same  munber  of  employes  as 
were  engaged  in  1928  and  1929;  and  that 
even  after  the  circulation  structure  has 
been  built  up  it  is  still  necessanr  to 
have  a  maintenance  force  to  maintain 
the  circulation. 

The  court  made  certain  interesting 
observations  with  regard  to  the  volume 
beyond  which  “it  was  not  necessary 
nor  desirable  to  increase  the  circu- 
culation.”  This  is  designated  as  the 
“saturation  point”  and  the  court  defines 
the  term  thus:  “When  this  structure 
has  been  built  up  to  a  certain  point  at 
which  the  paper  is  able  to  secure  the 
maximum  amount  of  advertising  that 
the  community  served  will  produce, 
it  is  said  to  have  reached  the  point  of 
saturation.” 

In  distinguishing  this  case  from  two 
other  cases  previously  decided  by  the 
same  court,  wherein  it  was  held  that 
circulation  expenditures  were  not  de¬ 
ductible,  (Meredith  Publishing  Co.  v. 
Commissioner,  fA  F.  2nd  890  and  Public 
Opinion  Publishing  Co.  v.  Jensen,  not 
yet  reported),  the  court  stated:  “The 
expenditures  considered  in  the  above 
cited  cases  were  for  campaigns,  drives, 
or  contests  carried  on  for  the  express 
purpose  of  increasing  the  circulation 
list,  and  as  a  result  of  which  the  cir¬ 
culation  was  tremendously  increased.” 

Commenting  further  on  one  of  the 
cases  thus  distinguished  the  court  said: 
“In  Public  Opinion  Publishing  Co.  v. 
Jensen,  supra,  as  the  result  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  contests  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
building  up  the  circulation  structure, 
the  taxpayer  increased  its  structure  by 
approximately  40  per  cent.  The  lower 
court  found  that  the  expenditures  were 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing 
circulation  and  resulted  in  increased 
earning  power,  and  hence,  were  capital 
expenditures,  and  we  held  there  was 
substantial  evidence  to  support  such 
findings  and  affirmed  the  judgment, 
saying :  The  circulation  of  a  publication 
is  a  capital  asset  and  money  expended 
in  increasing  it  is  a  ‘capital  expendi¬ 
ture’  and  is  not  deductible  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  publisher’s  taxable  income.” 

The  rejection  by  the  appellate  court 
of  the  formula  adopted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner — multiplying  the  unit  of  cost  by 
the  number  of  increase  in  circulation — 
eliminates  a  method  that  is  neither 
equitable  nor  scientific.  N'evertheless, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  petitioner 
in  the  instant  case  was  held  not  taxable 
upon  the  increased  circulation,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  so  indefinite  a  term  as 


“MORE  TO  KUM” 

By  Edith  Bristol 

Women’s  Editor 
San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin 

3.  VARYING  VERNACULARS. 

Seated  between  two  newspaper  women 
At  the  press  luncheon. 

Was  the  traveling  representative 
Of  a  famous  house  of  cosmetics. 

Unfamiliar  with  their  lingo. 

The  newspaper  women  talked  shop. 

“How  long  does  it  take  yon 
To  do  your  own  make-up?” 

One  asked  the  other. 

“Two  hours  every  day — 

Sunday’s,  more  than  that,” 

Was  the  answer. 

The  cosmetician  repeated  it  to  her  friend, 
“I  can’t  see  how  she  conld  put  in 
Two  hours  a  day  on  her  make-up,” 

She  confided,  “She  really  looked  as  though 
She  had  dressed  on  her  way  down  stairs.” 


“saturation  point”  seems  not  to  be  a 
sufficiently  definite  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  future  guidance.  The  point 
of  saturation  is  not  exact  enough  to  use 
as  a  “yardstick”  because  at  best  it  is 
predicated  only  upon  opinion. 

Perhaps  some  day  this  question  will  be 
settled  upon  broad  economic  principles. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  circulation  ex- 
jienditure  is  not  an  asset  unless  pro¬ 
ductive  of  income  it  is  admittedly  only 
a  contingent  asset.  But  as  contingent 
assets  are  not  true  assets  they  should 
not  be  required  to  be  capitalized.  If 
circulation,  like  good  will,  is  separately 
sold  the  profit  thereon  is  taxable.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  circulation  produces 
income,  the  income  therefrom  is  taxable. 

Under  present  income  tax  law,  if  cir¬ 
culation  expenditures  have  been  capita¬ 
lized,  and  the  circulation  is  lost,  the 
capitalized  items  are  not  deductible. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  the  anomalies  of 
income  tax  law. 

Writer  Turns  Lawyer, 
Wins  Case,  Kills  Law 

This  is  the  story  of  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  turning  lawyer,  winning  his 
case,  rendering  the  city  ordinance,  un- 
der_  which  his  client  was  charged,  in¬ 
valid  and  sending  the  city  on  a  check-up 
of  the  rest  of  its  ordinances,  the  erwi  of 
which  is  not  yet. 

Marie  Harrison  Gibney  (yeah,  she’s 
married  and  that  takes  the  romance 
out  of  it),  society  editor  of  the  Dalhart 
(Tex.)  Texan,  was  charged  with  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  double  parking  ordinance. 
Feeling  she  was  not  guilty  she  declined 
to  pay  the  $2  minimum  fine  assessed 
for  pleas  of  guilty,  declared  she  would 
go  to  jail  in  defense  of  her  “inalien¬ 
able  rights,  etc.” 

Albert  H.  Law,  reporter  on  the 
Texan,  went  with  Mrs.  Gibney  to  po¬ 
lice  court,  tried  to  “razz”  officials  out 
of  the  fine,  and  failing  in  that  agreed 
to  defend  her  at  her  hearing,  set  a  few 
hours  later.  “I  can’t  get  you  in  any 
worse,”  he  said,  and  she  agreed. 

Later,  though,  both  came  to  a  rude 
awakening.  Quoth  the  city  fathers, 
irate  that  an  upstart  reporter  should 
presume  to  test  their  laws,  “if  you  lose 
this  case  all  costs  will  be  assessed 
against  the  defendant,  amounting  to 
some  $15.” 

Law  went  to  one  of  his  lawyer 
friends,  found  that  the  double  parking 
ordinance  provided  a  maximum  fine  of 
$200,  contrary  to  state  law  which  says 
it  cannot  be  more  than  $100.  He  read 
the  law  to  City  Attorney  J.  S.  Bailey 
and  to  Police  Judge  A.  M.  Reese. 
Bailey  then  wanted  to  try  the  case  and 
attempt  later  to  justify  the  ordinance. 
Law  objected,  won  a  mean  look  from 
the  judge,  and  then  said  respectfully, 
“If  the  city  attorney  has  no  law  he 
certainly  has  no  case  and  we  move  the 
court  to  dismiss  the  charge  and  invali¬ 
date  the  ordinance.”  Judge  Reese  put 
the  ordinance  in  the  ash  can. 

NEWS  BUYS  SECOND  PLANE 

The  New  York  D<dly  News  has  pur¬ 
chased  its  second  airplane.  The  new 
ship,  a  Stinson  Reliant,  was  built  to 
specifications  providing  special  facili¬ 
ties  for  photographers.  Four  special 
windows  and  a  large  opening  in  the 
floor  are  provided.  The  ship  has  a  42- 
foot  wing  spread  and  is  powered  by  a 
240-horsepower  Lycoming  engine.  Its 
top  speed  is  140  miles  an  hour;  cruis¬ 
ing  speed  is  125  miles  an  hour.  There 
are  the  necessary  facilities  for  flying 
“blind.”  Both  News  planes  are  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Curtiss  Airport,  North  Beach, 
Long  Island. 

SUSPENDS  WEEKLY  EDITION 

The  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Daily  Herald 
has  discontinued  its  weekly  edition,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1848. 
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II  1  IKirkIC  l^CKTrOAI  UAC  QOFMT  MU  I  ION  September,  1930,  with  a  return  to  a  filthy  journalist  thumb  his  nose  at  it* 

ILiLilNOlS  CENTRAL  HAO  oRLIN  1  IVIILiLiIV-II^  columns  by  lO  inches,  featuring  a  The  newspaper  referred  to  Gropper’i 

IKI  KIC\1/CD  A  DCDC  IM  P  A  QT  1  YF  ARS  somewhat  more  involved  display  ad,  fur-  declaration  that  he  would  draw  further 

UN  INIltWiJa  At  LKO  UN  *  1  lO  I  „icni»H  in  mat  and  nlate  form  to  all  caricatures  of  the  emperor. 


IKI  KIC\1/CD  A  DCDC  IKI  D  A  CT  1  YF  ARS  somewhat  more  involved  display  ad,  fur-  declaration  that  he  would  draw  further 

UN  INlltW  Jt  At  Hilx O  11^  *  I  U  1  nished  in  mat  and  plate  form  to  all  caricatures  of  the  emperor. 

Inrtitutioaal  Campaign  in  “On  Line"  Paper.  Ha.  Re.uUed  in  ‘^'chalg^  ^STne''cSn‘‘by  I4  J.  L.  HARI^l^O  EDIT 

Great  Benefit.,  Pre.ident  Down.  Declare.^ —  inches,  with  mats  and  plates  furnished.  CHATTANOOGA  TIMF^ 

mnnili  Trenv  .Xpnl, 

-----  1932,  to  two  columns  by  seven  inches,  Atlanta  Newspaperman  Has  Had  Rick 

<0  Editus  &  I’uBLisiiER)  ,,i  the  clfpressioii,  the  space  was  cut  to  which  has  been  standard  ever  since,  _  .  .  .  r  u/ 

Chicago,  Aug.  6 — Illinois  Central  14  column  inches  monthly,  and  in  Sep-  with  mats  and  plates  supplied  to  news-  *^”*°^*  '**.  ****.*"  '*"* 

System  marked  the  15th  anniver-  tember,  1932,  a  schedule  was  adopted  papers.  Puhtser  Prise  in  1925  (or 

sary  of  its  once-a-niouth  iiewspajier  in-  alternating  advertisements  of  this  size  When  alternation  iKdwc'en  large  and  Meritorious  Service 

stitutional  advertising  series,  represent-  monthly  between  the  newsiiaj^rs  in  the  small  jiajiers  began  in  1932,  the  mat  -  - 

ing  an  aggregate  total  of  more  than  eight  largest  cities  on  the  railroad  and  messages  by  President  Downs  were  con-  Julian  1..  Harris,  well-known  south- 
$1,000,000  in  paid  space,  with  a  siiecial  all  remaining  iiewspaiiers.  That  means  tinned  for  the  city  circulation,  but  a  vrn  newspaiier  executive,  has  been  . 

piece  of  copy  in  major  “on-line”  dailies  there  is  still  a  message  every  month,  plan  of  joint  advertising  with  the  .agent  apixmited  executive  editor  of  the  C/wt- 

recently,  headed  “Fifteen  Years  of  Tell-  Init  one  month  a  message  appears  in  or  other  local  representative,  was  de-  _ tanooga  Ttmes, 

ing  Railway  Story.”  The  text  of  the  Ciiicago,  ( )niaha,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  vised  for  smaller  communities,  to  be  set  announced 

ad  was  a  message  from  L.  Downs,  Louisville,  Memphis,  Birmingham  and  np  locally.  This  consisted  of  a  two-  A'jR-  b  'ly  CoL 


Experience  in  Journalism — Won 
Pulitxer  Prise  in  1925  (or 
Meritorious  Service 


Julian  L.  Harris,  well-known  south- 


president  of  the  railroad,  in  which  it  New  Orleans,  and  the  next  month  an-  column-by-seven-inch  ad,  divided  into 


was  stated:  otl.er  message  appears  in  all  remaining  upper  and  lower  halves  by  the  railroad’s 

“This  message  completes  the  lifteenth  communities  "on  line.”  'Hiis  schedule  emblem,  plus  the  supplementary  slogan 

year  of  consistent  newsi>a|x.*r  advertis-  remains  in  effect  at  the  present  time,  of  “Dependable  Service  for - Years.” 

ing  which  tile  Illinois  Central  System  of  si»ce  used  in  In  the  iipiK-r  half  w;as  a  message  from 

has  devotifl  to  the  liettermeiit  of  its  re-  ‘5  years  approximates  2,1‘X),(XX).  .At  President  Downs.  Ihe  lower  half,  lett 
lations  with  the  public.  In  ^  minimum  estimate  of  an  average  of  blank  in  the  original  copy,  was  filled  in 

this  aim  the  loyal  readers  of  our  on-  cents  a  column  inch,  this  represents  with  lix-al  facts,  figures  and  opinions  by 


line  newsjiaiiers  have  been  of  inestim-  i»vestnient  in  iiewsi«iH‘r  in^itntional  the  liKal  representative  of  the  railroad 


able  value  to  us.  We  thank  them  as  advertising  of  more  than  $l,dW,000. 
again  we  say:  Constructive  criticism  series  has  not  lieen  allowt^  .o 

and  suggestions  are  invited.”  either  torm  or  subject. 

Inquiry  bv  Kditor  vSt  Publishkr  m  space  and  fre- 

brought  out ’the  fact  that  the  series  the  shajie  and  typographica 

dates  back  to  September,  1920,  when  the 

railroads  were  placerl  “on  their  own”  IT  f"  ' "‘"‘P 

after  wartime  government  ojieration  and  =‘^vertj^.ements  were  three  columns  by 
were  called  to  make  good  under  ***  “P  ^‘ach  new>- 

terms  of  the  Trans, xirtation  Act  of  »  Prt^ted  cojiy. 

lo-jo  -ru  10A.I  lib'  Septemlx'r,  1925,  a  change  was  made 

1920.  the  InOth  message  was  released  ,  ,  i,  ic  ■„.i,.-  *;it 


and  signed  by  him. 

'Iliis  joint  system  was  retained  until 


get  tiresome  in  either  form  or  subject.  January,  1935,  when  a  single  message  corresDon- 

.Aside  from  changes  in  space  and  fre-  for  the  smaller  newspapers  (still  with  Julian  L.  Harris 
(lueiicy,  the  shajx  and  ty,)ogra,)hical  Icxal  set-np)  was  i>laced  in  use,  signcxl  ,, resident  and  editor  of  the  linauirer- 
set-iip  of  the  ads  have  tieen  changed  at  by  President  Downs  alone.  This  part  Columbus  Ga.  where  he  was 

frequent  intervals.  The  first  few  years’  of  the  series  continues  to  deal,  however,  |,el])ed  in  (lis  work  by'  his  wife,  Julia 


tanooga  Times, 
it  was  announced 
-Aug.  0  by  CoL 
Julius  Ochs  .\d- 
ler,  president  and 
publisher  of  the 
Times. 

-Mr.  Harris,  son 
of  J  oel  Chandler 
Harris,  lias  had 
a  rich  and  fruit¬ 
ful  career  as  a 
newsjiaper  editor 
and  executive, 
former  Euro- 


JuLiAN  L.  Harris 


wartime  government  oiieration  and  =‘f<-rtLements  were  three  columns  by  with  ,)roblems  of  the  .smaller  Collier  Harris,  biographer  of  Joel 

called  Ii^n  to  make  IT, kiH  11, uler  lb  inches  III  Size,  set  up  III  each  news-  ties.  Ihe  big  city  part  h.as  been  un-  Chandler  Harris. 


Aug.  1  to  mark  the  anniversary  and 
to  restate  the  purposes  of  the  campaign, 
which,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  longest 
sustained  institutional  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  on  record. 

It  was  ex|)lained  that  once  a  month 
for  the  jiast  15  years  the  jiresident  of 
the  Illinois  Central  has  used  jiaid  new’s- 
paiier  advertising  sjiace  to  talk  over 
problems  of  his  railroad  with  its  mil¬ 
lions  of  jiatrons  in  the  14  Mississipjii 
Valley  states  which  its  b,9()0  miles  of 
line  touch  or  traverse.  Through  this 
advertising,  the  slogan  of  “courtesy, 
efficient  service  always”  on  the  rail¬ 
road’s  emblem  has  an  equal  rival  in  the 
president’s  oft-repeated  advertising  chal¬ 
lenge  that  “constructive  criticism  and 
suggestions  are  invited.” 

Newspapers  used  have  numbered  ap¬ 
proximately  500,  on  the  average, 
ffiroughout  the  15  years.  There  has 
been  no  question  of  whether  a  news¬ 
paper  has  been  “for”  or  “against”  the 
railroad,  it  was  stated.  Advertisements 
have  been  placed  regardless  of  editorial 


paixr  iilant  according  to  printed  cojiy.  changed  since  1932.  journalistic  distinctions  of  the  new 

In  Septemlx'r,  1925,  a  change  was  made  The  Illinois  Central’.s  national  jias-  executive  editor  include  the  winning  of 

to  two  columns  by  15  inches,  still  with  seiiger  advertising  is  jdaced  by  Caples  the  Pulitzer  iirize  “for  the  most  disin- 

kxal  set-np.  The  next  change  came  Company,  Chicago  agency.  terested  and  meritorious  public  service” 

yr  ^  ^  T  ^ ^ ^  rendered  by  an  .\merican  newspaper  in 

L.  J.  A,  Has  Jtree  ”ress  Is  Answer  19^5,  m  recognition  of  the  Enquher- 

Sun  s  fight  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 

to  Japan  s  Protest  Over  Cartoon  r 

The  free  jiress  guarantee  of  the  bassy  it  was  said  that  the  conversations  Negro.  u  • 

Unitcxl  States  Constitution  was  in-  of  the  .Ambassador  and  Mr.  Hull  had  *  .  executive  editor,  Mr.  Harris  will 

tlirectly  cited  by  the  llnited  States  tieen  reported  to  Tokio  and  any  further  ^  charge  and  supervision  of 

State  Department  action  would  await  word  from  Japan.  editorial  page  and  all  news  depart- 
in  its  guarded  The  ambassador,  it  was  said,  liad  not  "'cnts.  Lapsley  G.  Walker,  veterM  of 
"explanation”  of  consulted  with  Frank  Crowinshield,  edi-  than  fifty  years  service  with  the 

the  cartoon  of  tor  of  Vanity  Fair,  who  earlier  had  continue  as_  ^itor,  and  i 

Japan’s  Emperor  stated  that  there  “was  no  bitterness  in  ^^leigh  Crumbliss,  who  joined  the 

Hirohito  by  Wil-  the  publication  of  the  cartoon  in  ques-  'Y*  remain  as  managing  editor 

liam  Gropper  in  tion.”  'mmcdiate  charge  of  the  news  room, 

the  .\ugust  Van-  In  Tokio,  Eiji  Amau,  Foreign  Office  ^^.^rris  lias  for  many  years  ^n 

ity  Pair,  which  spokesman  in  explaining  the  barring  of  representative  of  the  Sew 

has  aroused  re-  the  August  Vanit^y  Fair,  said :  1  orA-  TmicJ  and  in  accepting  his  new 

sentment  in  cer-  “The  cartoon  is  regarded  as  insulting  Qiattanwga  Times  e 

tain  quarters  in  to  the  Japanese  Emperor,  and  if  it  a!i^i 

Japan.  were  circuited  in  JapTn  it  would  have  ‘^^arafer  ot  the  late  Adolph  S 

The  caricature  been  likely  to  disturb  public  peace.  publisher  of  bmh  the  Oiattanooga  T  mes 


.\ug.  1,  will  remain  as  maraging  editor 
in  immediate  charge  of  the  news  room. 
Mr.  Harris  lias  for  many  years  been 


publisher  of  both  the  Chattanooga  Times 


was  one  of  a  “We  have  a  particular  sentiment  of  rt* 


railroad.  It  was  stated.  Advertisements  group  captioned  sjiecial  devotion  to  our  imperial  house.  ,r74  V"  h  ' 

have  been  placed  regardless  of  editorial  W  illiam  Cropper  on  Your  If  such  a  caricature  were  circulated  M  r,  a  m  ^  ^ 

opinion  or  use  of  railway  news  releases.  Tintvpe,”  and  depicted  the  Emperor  among  the  Japanese  people  we  are  r  k  “ 

It  IS  a  matter  of  record,  however,  that  pulling  a  jinrikisha  bearing  the  Nobel  afraid  it  might  have  aroused  ill-feeling  French  at  St.  Ephrem 

during  the  course  of  the  series,  many  Peace  Prize.  Others  showed  William  not  only  against  the  artist  and  publisher 

newspapers,  originally  regarded  as  “anti-  Randolph  Hearst  as  .Ambassador  to  the  but  against  the  -American  jieople  gen-  „  J  ‘"I 

railroad,”  have  modified  their  opinions  .Soviet;  Admiral  Byrd,  in  furs,  winter-  erally.  STm^rcessiv^irSter^L^^^ 

and  voiced  agreement  with  and  commen-  mg  m  Tahiti ;  J.  P.  Morgan  denouncing  “Therefore,  we  prohibited  its  circu-  nipbt  Mlitnr  InA  manavinv  editor 
dation  of  the  Illinois  Central’s  policies,  capitalism  from  a  soap  box.  and  Huey  lation.”  of  that  newSa^r  ^ 

“I  doubt  that  I  need  the  fingers  of  Long  entering  a  monastery.  Mr.  Gropper.  who  drew  the  carica-  jj-  ^yp^k  in  New 

one  hand  to  count  the  on-line  news-  On  the  next  iiage  of  Vanity  Fair  ture,  is  employed  in  the  art  department  York  was  as  S^dav  editor  of^  the 
papers  that  still  show  traces  of  hostility  "as  a  formal  portrait  of  the  Emperor  of  Frcihcit,  Jewish  daily  newspaper  of  y„-u  u.rnM  Iat,'r  was  ad- 

to  the  Illinois  Central  Svstem,”  said  Hirohito  and  Empress  Nagako.  New  York.  He  has  worked  for  the  vertisins  manairer  of  the  Fvenina  Tele- 

President  Downs.  “We  have  tried  to  Bexause  of  resentment  in  Japan  over  Sen-  York  Herald,  New  York  IVorld,  yrurn,  jfmes  Gordon  Bennett’s  afternoon 
be  reasonable  and  conciliatory  through-  ‘he  ,  carton,  Hirosi  Saito,  Jaiianese  and  the  communist  Daily  Worker.  He  paper,  and  then  went  to  Paris  as  editor 

out,  and  newspapermen  have  almost  -Ambassador  to  the  united  States,  cut  has  also  drawn  for  the  Sew  Masses.  charge  of  the  Paris  Herald 
unanimously  acknowledged  the  fairness  ‘"s  vacation  m  Connecticut  short  to  He  said  he  intends  to  continue  carica-  He  enlisted  in  1917  in  the  'Seventy- 


of  our  contentions.” 


gram,  James  Gordon  Bennett’s  afternoon 
paper,  and  then  went  to  Paris  as  editor 
in  charge  of  the  Paris  Herald. 

He  enlisted  in  1917  in  the  Seventy- 


No  record  has  been  kept  of  public  niake  an  informal  protest. 


call  on  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  turing_  the  L:mperor  of  Japan  as  a  seventh  Division  and  was  commissioned 


response  to  the  15-year  series,  but  there  Soon  after  the  conference  the  State 


a  first  lieutenant.  He  became  a  captain 


have  been  many  thousands  'of  letters  this  statenient 


Tliis  whole  business  seems  ‘o.  me  after  his  transfer  to  the  military  intel- 
to  be  the  height  of  divine  stupidity,  ijgcnce  division. 


from  readers  and  many  helpful  sug-  Secretar>  of  State  in  repl> ing  Mr,  Gropper  said;  The  attempt  of  a  After  the  war  Mr.  Harris  returned 


gestions,  some  of  which  have  been  country  to  extend  a  censorship  Xew  York  Herald  and  later 

adapted  to  railway  use.  Editor  &  Pub-  ".htch  to  other  lands  sounds  ridiculous  and  the  Paris  Herald. 

USHER  was  told.  apjieared  m  the  current  issue  of  an  serious  at  the  same  time.  Of  course.  With  the  sale  of  the  New  York 

“One  advantage  of  this  tyiie  of  ad-  American  periodical  --eferred  to  the  Japan  has  been  at  war  lor  ‘he  last  Herald  and  the  Paris  Herald  to  Frank 

vertising”  declared  President  Downs  statement  of  the  publisher  de-  lour  years  raiding  China  and  Man-  Munsey,  Mr.  Harris  purchased  a  halt 

“is  that'  it  nlaces  the  Dolicies  of  the  give  offmse.  churia,  and  is  Iwkmg  to  the  Lnited  interest  in  the  Columbus  Enquirer-Sun. 

railroad  squarely  on  record  It  insoires  i  ^ Secretary  then  said  that  he  is  States  as  a  possible  ally  m  other  con-  Since  leaving  Columbus  Mr.  Harris 

thr  memb^s  of  the  Sanizair^^  ''he"  "‘clients  occur  or  quests  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union.”  has  served  in  many  capacities  on  the 

rontinue  Sucin^  situations  arise  which  are  taken  amiss  Commenting  on  the  situation,  the  Nazi  Atlanta  Constitution,  which  he  leaves 

continue  ^oduemg  the  quality  of  se  occasion  misunderstanding  lietweeii  newspaper,  Boersen  Zeitimg.  Berlin,  to  ioin  the  Chattanooga  'Times 

VKC  described  Our  frankness  has  bwn  this  and  any  other  country.”  sharply  criticized  the  United  States  for  ^  un^tanroga^es. 

backed  by  perfonrance.  The  combin-  .According  to  a  special  dispatch  to  jxrmitting  an  “unbridled  press”  and  PHILADELPHIA  CHANGES 
abon,  I  ^  am  convinced,  has  made  us  the  Nezv  York  H erald  T ribunc,  the  urged  disciplinary  action.  Recent  changes  in  the  Philadelphia 

many  millions  of  friends  and  has  en-  statement  showed  clearly  that  the  State  "The  incident,”  the  newspaper  said,  livening  Ledger  staff  include  the  addi- 

hanced  our  reputation  for  square  deal-  Department  was  unwilling  to  enter  even  “again  shows  into  what  a  painful  situa-  tion  of  J.  V'incent  McGrath  to  rewrite 

ing  with  patrons  and  employes  alike.”  an  implication  of  an  indirect  control  of  the  tion  a  nation  can  get  itself  by  not  curb-  and  George  Leidy,  William  Blitman  and 

At  the  start,  tlie  messages  occupied  30  press.  Every  official  indication  was  ing  the  undisciplined  press.”  Andrew  Seraphin  to  districts.  Joseph 

column  inches  each  month  in  all  papers  that  the  United  States  considered  the  It  added:  ‘“There  is  little  honor  for  Dragonetti  has  been  transferred  to  the 

used.  In  September,  1931,  under  stress  incident  closed.  At  the  Japanese  Em-  the  government  of  a  great  state  to  have  feature  staff. 


roads  urged  to  increase  freight  copy 

Should  Spend  50  Times  Present  Amount  Coordinator  Eastman  Declares  In  Detailed  Report — 
Newspapers  Lead  t^ield  In  Effectiveness,  Survey  Reveals 


WASHlNCiTDX,  IJ.  C*.  Aug.  0 —  By  JAMES  J.  BUTX£R  "A  rerieciion  di  the  attitude  toward 

Class  1  railway  systems  will  »  j  d  ui-  u  i-  j  advertising  is  found  in  the  division  of 

multiply  50  times  their  annual  adver-  „  ,  .  Corre.ponden  advertising  expense.  The  comparative 

tidne  budget  for  freight  traffic  promo-  >>•"^‘•1  shippers,  hxcept  m  one  case,  1  here  are  other  consitlerations  that  prominence  of  novelty  advertising  in- 
which  stood  at  $J26, 000  in  1933,  if  ccntpany  records  were  used  to  build  up  gam  iiermanent  consumer  acceptance  dicated  that  rail  officers  have  been 

iltfv  adopt  a  suggestion  made  last  week  f  mailing  lust.  Mailings  were  not  regu-  liesides  price.  Imrther,  the  direct  or  groping  with  a  very  real  problem — 

hf  Coordinator  Joseph  H.  Mastman  in  *“{"  *  long  period,  but  in  nearly  indirect  price  competition  leads  inevit-  directing  advertising  to  the  attention 

iM  tirst  otlicial  and  comprehensive  sur-  ^  single  letter  campaigns,  ably  to  the  weaker  lieing  destroyed  to  ,,f  those  who  will  react  to  it.  The 

of  this  phase  of  railroad  activity  l>^ssenger  department  has  been  the  ultimate  detriment  of  the  public,  primary  advertising  principle  of  obtain- 

^  i^de.  "’‘.•‘■e  active  in  tlirect  mail  campaigns,  .Many  of  the  •triiCK  coiniH-llwr  rate  re-  j,,,.  attention  through  capture  of  inter- 


By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 

( Editor  and  Publisher  Corresponden 


The  recommendation  is  contained  in  I'smg  letters  and  circulars  to  attract  ductions  might  have  lieen  avoided  in  is  e.xemplitied  by  novelty  advertis- 

report  which  emphasizes  the  freight  K^oup  and  in-  part  by  improved  service,  coupled  with  injir  p,ut  in  imw-  many  cases  is  the  .sales 

anele  of  the  carriers’ business,  but  which  dividual  regular  patronage.  Lveii  vigorous  advertising.  message  of  a  suiierior  or  an  excellent 

also  deals  with  the  railroads’  complete  though  mailings  are  on  a  more  regular  "bor  most  carriers  it  lias  iR'en  hard  product  driven  home?  In  an  effort 

!jv«iisine  budget  which  totaled  $7.-  ‘T'*"  trequent  basis,  the  _  majority  of  to  justify  very  great  exiienditiires,  lie-  t..  use  an  economical  device,  the  end 


^vertising  budget  which  totaled  $7,-  fequent  nasis,  the  majority  ot 

^7Ui  in  1933,  advanced  to  ?«,170,341  passenger  direct  mail  is  also  ot 

a  1934  but  is  still  well  under  one-half  an  iK.casional  and  infrequent  nature. 


the  passenger  direct  mail  is  also  of  ciuise  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  ,,t  atlvertising  is  defeated.  The  sale, 
an  occasional  and  infrequent  nature.”  consumers  of  freight  transjKirt  service,  j.  any,  is  based  on  gratitude  for  a  gift 


the  19^  i>re-depression  expenditure  of  5itudy  disclosed  that  the  principles  1  here  are  few  media  that  reach  the  an  exjiensive  sales  method.” 

<18522635.  Covered  are  101  of  the  103  “I’*"*  "'’'ch  appropriations  were  made  shipper  without  lK‘ing  duly  extrava-  Direct  mail  advertising  was  branded 

'vstenis  whose  operations  are  large  most  of  the  carriers  are  not  tied  gant  in  paying  for  what  is  waste  cir-  "extremely  hazardous”  because  of  many 


ivstenis  wnose  operations  are  large 
Plough  to  be  classed  in  the  first  divi¬ 
sion. 


into  revenue  or  service,  but  for  the  dilation.  conflicting  reports  concerning  its  suc- 

most  part  are  determined  by  the  recoin-  “Of  course  the  indirect  effect  of  jires-  cess. 


nweentaee  It  traces  the  effectiveness  shown  that  over  half  the  in  transiHirtation.  Further,  other  in-  other  transport  agencies,  and  if  by  im- 

T  advertising  through  the  various  '"ailway  jiatrons  provide  only  four  per  dustries  have  found  that  advertising  has  provement  and  miKlernization,  they 
media  used  in  a  series  of  efficiency  business,  and  thaf  fhis  large  prestige-'nuilding  value  with  the  sales-  could  attain  the  service  efficiency  which 

tests  The  verdict  reached  is  that  direct  Rroup  is  constantly  shifting  from  men  and  other  employes  of  the  com-  the  studies  indicate,  an  advertising 

mailappeals  have  not  justified  their  use;  I"  !«»>'•  .  T*’*;  employe  whose  c-ompany  is  budget  of  one-half  of  one  jier  cent  of 

that  ra^o  holds  out  potential  but  as  rather  than  a  rifle  attack  advertising  vigorously,  himself  liecomes  their  freight  revenue  would  probably 

unrealized  benefits'  and  that  news-  required,  and  there  is  presented  an  a  personification  of  the  vigor  of  that  be  a  most  rumunerative  investment.” 


^^rieadThefid^^  excellent  field  for  a  j.lanned,  consisteiit,  company.  Tim  cla  .  r 

d  effectiveness  •  advertising  campaign,  take  on  an  objective  reality  when  seen  vertismg,  listing  the  number  of  car- 

Rpfore  l»>inir  nuhliclv  released  the  ‘''rcct  solicita-  ‘in  the  newspaper.’  riers  in  accord  on  each,  were  found  to 

results  of  the  furvey  were  made  avail-  ^“rts,  and  provide  a  certain  ma-  ‘•.Advertising  should  lie  helpful  iii  be:  Advertising  handled  in  routine 


laims  which  he  makes  The  executive  policies  in  railroad  ad- 


,KI<.  in  a  snecial  committee  of  the  ‘ . ‘Of  obtaining  information  of  (.vercoming  the  lower  jirices.  and  the  manner,  20 ;  to  accomplish  definite  aims, 
Wrican  Association  of  Vdvertisimx  I'fospective  traffic.  III  place  of  relying  flexibility  and  informality  with  which  S4;  based  on  market  surveys,  61;  to 
Affencies  for  constructive  comment  Rossip.  they  are  made  by  competing  forms  of  build  up  undeveloped  sections,  54;  per- 

a  a  a  a  reoort  savs  in  nart  •  •  "•'^‘Ivertismg  should  supplement,  not  transportation.  For  that  reason  it  is  sonnel  advised  of  advertising  services, 

“Ft  is  natural  that  ne«)snaiv.rc  arfver-  '*'splace,  the  Solicitor.  It  lias  been  re-  surprising  to  note  that  railways  seem  8(,;  used  as  means  to  get  and  hold  busi- 

tUinp  nredomhiates-  the  railroad  storv  20  years  ago  the  greatest  to  employ  advertising  to  outsell  their  ness,  53;  only  to  meet  competition,  39; 

much  of  niirelv  local  or  renional  advertising  were  the  salesmen.  lailway,  rather  than  other  competitors,  company  has  agreements  limiting  adver- 

interest  the  medium  is  verv  dexible  and  ^  prmted  work  and  the  .Several  examples  of  outstanding  cam-  tising,  56 ;  to  create  traffic,  67 ;  to  divert 

on  a^nomen^s  picture  replacing  their  demonstrations  jiaigns  were  reported,  but  a  large  num-  traffic  from  competitors,  55;  employ 

nr^ominate  in  railroad  adver  Personal  sales  presentation,  her  of  the  carriers  used  no  specific  ad-  commercial  advertising  agencies,  48; 

fifing  a^s  uT^s  in  con^^  "  present  day,  the  salesman  de-  vertising  themes,  in  an  effort  to  over-  employ  advertising  agencies  specializing 


tifinn  as  it  does  in  commercial”  "  ^^y,  the  salesman  de-  vertismg  themes,  m  an  effort  to  over-  employ  advertising  agencies  specializing 

Th4  IQ-IA  f^aht  aXerticin„  i.iii  of  advcrtisiiig,  for  it  givcs  his  pro-  lome  truck  competition.  in  railroad  work,  24;  employ  publicity 

the  ini^'-vstemsf  some  *  prcstigc  111  addition  to  utility  at  "It  is  granted  that  the  results  of  men  to  obtain  free  publicity,  73. 

hrare  several  lineVi  waV  .^^^^^^  a  price.  That  advertising  Will  iiot  dis-  most  railway  freight  advertising  can-  Arguments  principally  stressed  in 

Snr^rea.i,  of  f  f  pluce  personal  sales  cfforts  IS  recogoized  not  lie  easily  checked.  If  an  increase  ropy  are;  Regular,  frequent,  fast  and 

railway  salesmen,  as  shown  by  the  in  traffic  results  concurrently  with  an  deoendable  service'  location;  road  and 

rSaF  of  on™  ce7"'  “  then?  rec-  advertising  campaign,  for  every  officer  rq^ment ;  collection^d  delivery  ser- 

V,’..  *  I  O'  "'T'"’end  newspaper,  direct  mail,  rate  who  credits  the  increase  to  the  adver-  vice;  terminal  facilities.  Other  argu- 

us  e.  s  and  trade  papers  took  ii.anual  and  similar  advertising.  tising,  another  officer  will  have  some  uients  are  used  in  lesser  extent, 

pe  cent  ot  this  sum ;  novelties,  15  per  "In  an  era  of  highway,  waterway  and  other  explanation.  One  certain  way  Tlie  results  obtained  in  efficiency 

cent,  spwial  displays,  8 jier  cent;  nevys-  railway  transport  competition,  advertis-  to  check  advertising  is  to  stop.  The  tests,  are: 

papers,  lU  per  cent ;  and  the  remaming  iug  of  quality  is  the  only  alternative  railways,  having  scarcely  begun,  can  Newspapers:  Excellent  results,  20; 
.  per  cent  was  absorbed  by  overhead,  to  direct  or  indirect  rate  competition,  hardly  attempt  that  experiment.  <'ood  53  •  fair  23 ;  poor,  3. 


do..;.,  '*1.  II  *1  r  loiv  winKviiiiuii.  iiaiuijr  aiiviiipi  iiiui.  ca|«;i iini.iii.  gooQ,  ao ;  lair,  ,  iioor,  o. 

m.n«  _ Magazines:  Excellent  results.  11; 

posters,  maps,  radio  and  direct  mail.  .Tr.,wl  14-  fair  19-  noor  1 

riiS'ltTir  PUBUC  visited  HEARSTS  castle  "Tdio:  IxcelLTesults,  42;  good. 

reported  that  their  freight  advertising  _ _ _  in- fair  9- noor  7 

ws  designed  to  accomplish  a  definite  _  r^enUe  AA- annd 

end.  Prevailingly  there  was  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  a  market  study  before 
placement.  Less  than  half  the  rail¬ 
roads,  however,  employed  agencies  ex- 
^enced  in  commercial  vork,  and  only 
-4  reported  that  their  agency  specialized 
in  railroad  advertising. 

Being  exposed  to  many  influences,  it 
was  not  unexpected  that  a  majority  of 
railroads  had  agreements  to  limit  adver¬ 
tising,”  reports  Mr.  Eastman.  The 
possible  sources  of  pressure  for 
pheement  of  advertising  may  well  be 
the  reason  why  railroads  have  opened 
!|P  to  such  a  slight  degree  in  their 
"^!^t  advertising  appropriations.” 

Only  22  carriers  expressed  a  dis- 
h^ef  in  general  freight  advertising. 

Jne  others  could  not  have  had  a  very 
tirm  conviction  that  it  is  productive, 

!■  the  smallness  of  the  expenditure 
TOkes  this  disbelief  more  eloquent  that 
the  statement  of  disbelief,”  the  coordi- 
njtor  observes. 

Rail  advertising  was  found  to  tie  di- 
I  reeled  principally  to  outselling  comjieting 
railroads,  with  the  thought  of  offsetting 
highway  competition  hardly  noticed. 

Discussing  direct  mail  appeals,  the  re¬ 
port  says:  centiy  oraerea  ny  reoerai  juuge  jaincs 

1  .  The  lailroads  prevailingly  have  re-  Hundreds  took  advantage  recently  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  St.  Donat’s  Castle  A.  Donohoe,  Omaha,  to  produce  all 
Itcted  direct  mail  advertising  to  build  and  grounds  (Glamorganshire)  when  they  were  thrown  open  to  the  British  necessary  financial  papers,  books,  etc., 
op  freight  business.  Eleven  carriers  public  by  the  owner,  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Photo  shows  visitors  bathing  in  federal  court  for  use  in  the  reorgani- 
tither  use  letters  or  broadsides  to  sell  in  the  swimming  pool,  a  recent  addition  to  the  castle.  zation  hearing  under  bankruptcy  laws. 


Tlie  results  obtained  in  efficiency 
tests,  are: 

Newspapers :  Excellent  results,  20 ; 
good,  53 ;  fair,  23 ;  poor,  3. 

Magazines:  Excellent  results,  11; 
gotxl,  14;  fair,  19;  poor,  1. 

Radio:  Excellent  results,  42;  good. 
10 ;  fair,  9;  poor,  7. 

(Outdoor :  Excellent  results,  33 ;  good, 
14;  fair,  5;  poor,  4. 

Posters;  Excellent  results,  6;  gootl. 
16:  fair,  10:  poor,  0. 

Direct  mail ;  Excellent  results,  8 ; 
good,  29;  fair,  25;  poor,  5. 

Newspapers  received  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  total  budget  for  railroad 
advertising  which  includes  passenger, 
freight  and  institutional,  than  they  had 
for  freight  alone.  Their  1933  share  was 
$3,661,600,  of  which  $2,938,960  went  to 
newspapers  on  the  lines  of  carriers,  and 
$722,640  to  those  not  along  their  routes. 
Weekly  periodicals  received  $351,710 ; 
radio,  $77,050;  outdoor,  $142,108;  offi¬ 
cial  guides,  etc.,  $128,184;  time  tables. 
$793,046;  posters,  $142,108;  special  dis¬ 
plays.  $317,937;  motion  pictures,  $22.- 
905;  folders,  maps,  etc.,  $531,010;  hand¬ 
bills,  etc.,  $319,152;  novelties  and  sou¬ 
venirs,  $148,291 ;  contributions  and  don¬ 
ations,  charged  to  advertising,  $78,371 ; 
art  work,  plates,  etc.,  $300,316;  salaries, 
$385,547 ;  office  expense  allocable  to 
advertising,  $59,388;  other  advertising 
expenses,  ^74,112.  Total,  $7,770,702. 

TO  REORGANIZE  W.  N.  U. 

Western  Newspaper  Union  was  re¬ 
cently  ordered  by  Federal  Judge  James 


t'ther  use  letters  or  broadsides  to  sell 
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Dean  Williams^  Last  Class  Lecture 

Described  by  Former  Student 


By  ROBERT  A.  WILLIER 

Instructor  in  Journalism,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis 


They  buried  Dean  IVilliams,  not 
Doctor  Walter  Williams,  in  Co- 


A  Doctor  Walter  Williams,  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  a  week  ago  Wednesday. 

His  name,  though  elevated  by  aca¬ 
demic  ritual  to  the  highest  scholastic 
rank,  though  officially  adorned  with  the 
title  of  president,  never  changed  for 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  and  friends. 

I  was  one  of  the  many  students  who 
enrolled  in  Journalism  at  Missouri  U 
because  of  the  name  “Dean  Williams.” 

It  symbolized  something  very  tangible, 
something  far  more  than  the  reams  of 
publicity  flowing  out  of  the  University 
ever  will  symbolize. 

For  us.  Dean  Williams  was  a  So¬ 
crates,  at  whose  feet  we  could  gain 
faith  and  knowledge,  philosophy  and 
facts.  And  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the 
Dean’s  former  students  who  left  him 
without  a  feeling  of  deep  regret. 

To  me  there  will  always  remain  but 
one  picture  of  Dean  Williams.  It  is  a 
picture  shared  by  some  200  other  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  members  of  his  last 
class  in  History  and  Principles  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  This  was  his  favorite  course, 
and  he  held  it  even  after  taking  over 
the  supervision  of  tlie  university  as 
acting  president.  When  the  Curators 
elected  him  president  Dean  Williams 
realized  he  must  end  his  teaching  that 
spring. 

We  were  all  accustomed  to  the  Dean’s 
method  of  lecturing — his  long  pauses, 
his  nervous  pacing  of  the  platform,  a 
sheet  of  paper  trembling  in  his  hand — 
but  never  did  these  characteristics  seem 
so  vivid  as  on  the  day  of  his  final 
class. 

It  was  a  hot  morning.  On  this  day, 
however,  when  the  bell  sounded,  every 
seat  was  filled.  There  was  almost  a 
dramatic  pause  before  the  side  door  of 
the  auditorium  was  opened  briskly,  and 
in  walked  the  white-haired,  smiling. 
Dean. 

As  he  mounted  the  platform,  the  stu¬ 
dents,  realizing  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  the  real  significance  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  began  to  applaud.  Quietly,  his 
eyes  sparkling  through  what  must  have 
been  tears,  the  Dean  raised  his  hand 
for  silence. 

“We  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
course,”  he  began,  while  adjusting  his 
glasses  and  fumbling  for  the  last  two 
sheets  of  his  lecture  notes.  In  slow, 
nervously  broken  sentences,  he  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“By  way  of  summing  up,  we  have 
covered  in  somewhat  hurried  fashion 
the  history  of  writing,  of  printing,  of 
journalism.  The  early  journalistic 
progress  in  other  countries  we  studied 
the  first  semester,  and  this  term  we 
have  examined  the  progress  in  this 
country. 

“The  journalism  of  today  is  wide¬ 
spread,  but  it  is  ever  increasing.  There 
are  new  and  larger  scopes  for  news¬ 
papers — ^broader  features,  more  news, 
greater  editorials.  Newspapers  have 
the  opportunity  for  greater  influence. 
True  they  are  commercially  inclined,  but 
far,  far  more  is  expected  of  them  than 
of  department  stores  or  lawyers. 

“As  newspapermen  and  women  you 
will  find  many  defects,  many  entangle¬ 
ments  in  your  profession.  Much  writ¬ 
ing  is  crude  and  careless — haste  makes 
errors.  But  as  journalism  is  finding 
itself,  so  you  will  find  yourselves. 

“Journalism  is  a  necessity;  it  is  a 
part  of  civilization.  As  the  demands 
increase,  more  readers,  swifter  means 
of  communication,  etc.,  so  journalism 
must  be  alert  and  ready  to  fill  these 
demands. 

“Your  profession  must  always  be  a 
great,  uplifting  force.  Law  thrives  on 
disputes,  physicians  thrive  on  diseases, 
preachers  (and  he  smiled  here),  yes, 
preachers  seem  to  thrive  on  the  dread 
of  hell.  Bat  your  work  as  journalists 


may  do  most  in  a  community  of  in¬ 
telligent,  law-abiding,  healthy  citizens. 

“Chiefly  you  will  be  interpreters— 
not  mirrors.  The  editorial  room  is  the 
soul  of  the  newspaper.  Let  this  sanctum 
be  a  weapon  for  democracy. 

“A  good  journalist  places  service  to 
his  countrymen  first,  regardless  of  per¬ 
sonal  consequences.  He  practices  hon¬ 
esty  and  he  learns  unselfishness. 

“Remember  that  journalism  is  simply 
journalist  write  large.  Always  write 
and  act  as  a  true  journalist — as  gentle- 


He  placed  his  papers  back  in  his 
Manila  folder,  removed  his  glasses,  and 
slowly  looked  around  at  the  class. 
There  wasn’t  the  slightest  sound. 

“And  now  .  .  .  after  some  20 

years  of  teaching  ...  I  must  stop.” 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  His  hands 
shook.  “All  I  can  say  ...  is  good¬ 
bye  .  .  .  and  good  luck  .  .  . 

and  God  bless  you.” 

Slowly,  as  a  suddenly  tired  old  man, 
he  started  down  the  four  steps  from 
the  platform.  Students  all  over  the 
room  were  crying — girls  and  boys.  In¬ 
stantly  they  arose  in  their  places.  Dean 
Williams  paused  at  the  door,  then 
started  down  the  stairs  to  his  office. 

For  fully  three  minutes  the  students 
stood  as  if  at  attention,  then,  with  a 
burst  of  emotion,  they  started  an  im¬ 
pulsive  applause.  It  filled  the  room, 
echoed  through  the  corridors,  rang 
through  closed  doors  into  the  ears  of 
the  l)eloved  Dean  whose  head  was  bowed 
on  his  desk. 

We  shall  never  forget  that  class.  For 
us,  the  death  of  Dean  Williams  is  but 
a  repetition  of  that  last  class,  of  that 
last  “Goodbye  .  .  .  and  good  luck 
.  .  .  and  God  bless  you.” 


LIGGETT  ASKS  EARLY  TRIAL 


Writer  CalU  Indictment  “Foul  and 
Perjurous  Frameup” 

(.Stecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  4 — In¬ 
dicted  by  the  Hennepin  county  grand 
jury  on  a  statutory  charge  after  two 
Austin.  Minn.,  girls  had  testified,  Wal¬ 
ter  W.  Liggett,  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  writer  and  now  publisher  of  a 
weekly  paper  here,  pleaded  not  guilty 
when  arraigned  before  Judge  Levi  M. 
Hall  here;  Aug.  2. 

“I  plead  not  guilty,  your  honor,”  Lig¬ 
gett  told  the  court.  “I  am  not  only 
not  guilty,  but  this  charge  is  one  of  the 
foulest  and  most  perjurous  frame-ups 
ever  perpetrated.  1  will  appreciate  it 
if  you  set  the  trial  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  so  that  I  may  show  the 
political  animus  behind  the  case.” 

Bond  was  fixed  at  $2,000  and  the  trial 
was  set  for  Sept.  16. 


Photo  shows  bronze  bust  of  Adolph  S. 
Orhs.  who  died  April  8,  1935,  which  was 
set  up  Sunday,  Aug.  4,  in  the  lobby  of 
the  New  York  Times  Annex,  229  West 
43rd  street.  The  bust  was  executed  in 
1933  by  Vincenzo  Miserendino  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  J.  Bentley  Squier.  On 
the  marble  wall  above  are  inscribed 
in  bronze  letters  the  following  words 
from  Mr.  Ochs's  salutatory  on  taking 
over  control  of  the  Times  in  1896: 
“To  give  the  news  impartially,  without 
fear  or  favor,  regardless  of  any  party, 
sect  or  interest  involved.” 


W.  L.  WHITE  LEAVES  GAZETTE 


Son  of  Emporia  Editor  Joins  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Weekly 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Emporia,  Kan.,  Aug.  5 — W.  L.  White, 
son  of  William  .^llen  White,  publisher 
of  the  EmiKiria  Gazette,  resigned  this 
week  as  general  manager  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Weekly  American  Observer  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

In  seizing  his  connection  with  the 
Gazette,  Mr.  White  ended  a  father  and 
son  newspaper  team  which  has  become 
noted  in  the  mid-west.  He  left  this 
week  to  assume  his  new  duties. 

The  Weekly  American  Observer,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Walter  E.  Myer,  is  circulated 
in  American  high  schools  and  colleges 
as  a  supplement  to  textbooks  in  current 
history  and  sociology  courses. 


HAS  RADIO  AFFIUATION 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  -Aug.  5 — The 
Minneapolis  Journal  has  annoimced  af¬ 
filiation  with  KSTP,  Minneapolis-St.- 
Paul  radio  station,  in  a  radio-news 
hook-up.  The  move  places  all  three  of 
Minneaiiolis’  daily  papers  on  a  radio 
basis,  the  Star  having  arranged  with 
WCCO  a  short  while  ago  for  a  news 
outlet,  and  the  Tribune,  with  the  St.- 
Paul  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch,  having 
purchased  WTCN  more  than  a  year  ago. 


EDITORIAL  ANALYZED 
RICH  PUBUSHERS  j 

New  York  News  Says  President  Lacki  '  n 
“Good  Press”  Because  Newspsp,,  ;  A 
Owners  React  Personally  jo 

Tax  Program  | 


President  Roosevelt  is  not  getting  i 
“good  press”  at  the  present  time  V  • 
cause  “the  great  majority  of  our  bis  i 
and  middle  size  city  newspapers  an  ■ 
owned  by  wealthy  men,”  the  New  Fot*  '' 
Daily  News  said  editorially  Aug  S 

“President  Roosevelt,”  the  editorial  » 
said,  “is  proceeding  to  whittle  dotn 
some  of  the  larger  fortunes  in  tha 
country,  in  the  hope  that  by  doing  so 
he  can  increase  the  general  welfa«  d  ' 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Maybe  he 
can;  or  maybe,  as  his  enemies  arg« 
with  much  persuasiveness,  he  will  ooW 
destroy  a  lot  of  wealth  instead  d 
spreading  it  around.  Only  time  can  an- 
swer  that  question. 

“The  dilemma  into  which  this  state 
of  affairs  throws  the  nation’s  wealthy 
newspaper  owners  —  and  magazine 
owners— is  either  painful  or  amusing, 
depending  on  whether  your  econo^ 
l>osition  in  life  makes  you  sympathize 
with  or  dislike  wealthy  people. 

“A  wealthy  newspaper  or  magazine 
publisher,  seeing  his  wealth  menaced  by 
the  President’s  spread-the-wealth  pro¬ 
posals,  will  naturally  feel  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  is  threatened  because  his 
own  welfare  is  threatened,  and  that  he 
ought  therefore  to  fight  the  President 
in  his  paper  or  magazine.  But  he  knows 
that  the  mass  of  his  readers  feel  the 
other  way,  because  they  haven’t  wealth 
and  they  hope  the  President  is  going 
to  shunt  some  wealth  their  way. 

“So  what  is  this  publisher  to  do? 
Fight  the  President,  and  thereby  throw 
much  of  his  readers’  good  will  out  the 
window;  or  support  the  President  and 
thereby  support  proposals  which  seem 
to  menace  the  general  welfare  as  the 
publisher’s  wealth  makes  him  see  it? 
The  problem  is  especially  acute  when 
the  publisher’s  newspaper  or  magazine 
is  a  big-circulation  affair  making  itj 
appeal  to  the  non-wealthy  masses  of 
the  people. 

“One  thing  a  publisher  can  do  is  to 
reason  that  if  Roosevelt  does  spread  any 
wealth,  it  will  increase  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  and  his  publication  will  benefit 
accordingly  in  the  long  run,  and  ther^ 
fore  his  really  smart  and  long-visioned 
play  is  to  support  Roosevelt.  But  few 
jiublishers  seem  to  liave  reasoned  along 
this  line  as  yet.” 


R.  W.  BINGHAM  ON  VACATION 

Robert  W.  Bingham,  United  States 
•Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Louisznlle  (Ky.)  Courier 
Journal  and  Times,  arrived  in  New 
York  Aug.  6  on  the  Majestic  for  a 
brief  vacation.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  daughter,  Henrietta.  The  Ambas¬ 
sador  said  that  if  the  newspapers  in 
England  printed  as  much  about  the 
United  States  as  the  newspapers  here 
print  about  England,  that  the  British 
would  understand  more  about  important 
events  here  than  they  do. 


ROUNSVELL  OUT  ON  BAIL 

Nelson  Rounsvell,  publisher  of  the 
Panama  American,  was  at  liberty  in 
$2,500  bail  in  Panama,  Aug.  3,  follow¬ 
ing  his  arrest  on  charges  of  criminal 
li^l  brought  by  Major  Gen.  Harold  B. 
Fiske,  commanding  the  Panama  Canal 
department,  and  Colonel  James  V. 
Heidt,  commanding  Fort  Clayton.  The 
charge  is  alleged  to  have  grown  out  of 
articles  in  Mr.  Rounsvell’s  paper  on 
July  12  referring  to  Fort  Claj^on  as 
“suicide  oost.” 


WALSH  SUCCEEDS  McGILL 

Charles  McGill  has  resigned  as  night 
managing  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Telegram,  to  become  an  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  Boston  College. 
He  is  succeeded  by  William  J.  Walsh, 
political  reporter.  Walsh  will  occupy 
the  slot  on  the  Telegram  copy  desk, 
while  the  former  slot  man,  Benjamin 
Pearson,  moves  over  to  the  wire  desk. 
Telegraph  Editor  Charles  Wardwell  is 
being  transferred  to  the  same  desk  on 
the  Bridgeport  Post. 


SUPREME  COURT  AWARDS  PRIZES 

Ruling  that  judges  were  no  longe 
judges  after  they  had  rendered  their 
decision,  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  Rogers 
County  district  court  and  after  two 
years  delay,  prizes  in  the  Chelset 
(Okla.)  Reporter’s  circulation  cam¬ 
paign  of  1933  were  finally  awarded 
according  to  the  original  contest  de 
cisions  of  the  judges,  ie:  Mrs.  C.  R 
Inglis,  first;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Gruenb^ 
second  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  01  win.  third 
The  delay  was  caused  at  the  close  of 
the  contest  in  March,  1933,  wheo 
judges  awarded  prizes  as  noted  and 
then  later  two  of  the  judges  rescinded 
their  decisions  and  gave  first  prize  to 
Mrs.  Gruenberg.  Confusion  followed 
and  the  publishers  decided  to  have  tht 
cwurt  decide  the  winners  which  plai^ 
Mrs.  Gruenberg,  first;  Mrs.  Olwin 
second  and  Mrs.  Inglis.  third.  Mn. 
Inglis  appealed  the  decision  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  which  made  its  ruling. 


BAY  BRIDGE  DESCRIBED 

A  booklet  describing  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge,  bringing  all 
material  up  to  date,  has  recently  been 
published  by  the  Oakland  Tribune.  The 
material  is  reprinted  from  the  daily’* 
1935  year  book.  The  booklet  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  carries  compara¬ 
tive  figures  to  show  the  immensity  w 
the  project,  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  next  summer. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

Radio- Dailies  ‘‘Swap  Contracts^^ 

Held  To  Be  Beneficial  To  Both 


(Sptcial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

PHILAUKLPHIA,  Aug.  1 — Applica¬ 
tion  of  the  N  RA-coined  phrase,  “We 
Do  Our  Part,”  by  Station  WFIL  is  pro¬ 
moting  a  larger 
measure  of  news¬ 
paper-radio  coop¬ 
eration  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  was 
considered  p  o  s  - 
sible  by  observers 
in  both  tields. 

Willingness  of 
radio,  represented 
by  Donald  Withy- 
comb,  new  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of 
WFIL,  to  “go 
more  than  half- 
DosALo  WiTiiYcoMB  Way”  to  heal  the 
breach  has  finally 
borne  results.  His  overtures  to  work 
side  by  side  with  the  press  for  their 
mutual  benefit  have  been  successful  in 
two  instances  and  a  third  daily  is  said 
to  be  seriously  considering  radio  promo¬ 
tion  work  under  Mr.  Withy  comb’s  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  policy  of  swapping 
time  on  the  air  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space. 

The  Daily  News  was  the  first  to 
sign  a  "swap  contract”  with  WFIL. 
It  began  the  exchange  of  a  105-line  ad 
ior  spot  announcements  on  the  station’s 
own  news  broadcasts  twice  daily  on 
June  17.  The  Record  followed  suit 
June  21  and  a  month  later  broadened 
its  radio  policy  by  putting  its  editorial 
page  on  the  air  in  a  five-minute  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  own. 

It  was  no  easy  task  Mr.  Withycomb 
cut  out  for  himself  shortly  after  his 
arrival  here  Jan.  1  from  New  York. 
.\n  undercurrent  of  antagonism  existed 
between  editors  and  the  radio  stations. 
It  was  an  accumulation  of  a  decade’s 
resentment  against  “business  office 
musts”  on  radio  material  from  several 
department-store  sponsored  stations. 
Only  one  local  station.  WHAT,  is  news¬ 
paper  ow-ned  and  operated. 

Mr.  W  ithycomb  interviewed  several 
editors  and  publishers  to  learn  why  the 
newspapers  felt  as  they  did  toward 
radio.  After  hearing  their  stories  he 
attempted  to  correct  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions,  obtained,  he  said,  Iiecause  they 
sere  “unfamiliar  with  -vhat  radio  was 
doing.” 

..|heptical  newspaper  executives  are 
difficult  to  convince  but  Mr.  Withycomb 
suaeeded  in  showing  the  publishers  and 
Mitors  of  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Record  that  _WFIL  was  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  “horn  in”  on  their  business  with 
newrasts,  nor  endeavoring  to  divert  ad¬ 
vertising  from  newspaper  to  radio.  That 
objective  achieved,  he  presented  facts 
and  figures  to  sustain  his  argument  that 
radio  can  work  hand-in-hand  with  news- 
lepers  to  promote  circulation  gains,  and 
the  first  contracts  in  the  country  for 
me  exchange  of  advertising  between 
press  and  radio  were  signed. 

Tf  a  publisher  can  be  convinced  that 
radio  is  not  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
progress  of  his  newspaper  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  an  amicable  agree- 
^t  such  as  that  in  effect  here.”  Mr. 
Withycomb  said  in  an  interview  this 
»eek  with  Editor  &  Publisher’s  corre¬ 
spondent. 

“In  such  an  agreement  as  we  have 
aith  the  Record  and  the  News,  the 
newspaper  does  its  part  and  we  do  our 
part.  In  fact,  we  are  willing  to  bend 
over  backwards  to  prove  that  radio 
stands  ready  to  do  more  than  go  half- 
wy  to  correct  the  misunderstanding 
that  has  existed  for  so  long. 

_  ‘Radio,  I  believe,  can  materially  as¬ 
sist  in  extending  the  circulation  of  a 
newspaper,  which  is  what  every  pub¬ 
lisher  wants.  We  also  agree  that  the 
newspapw  can  assist  the  radio  station 
by  bringing  before  the  public  the  pro¬ 
grams  it  has  to  offer. 

‘No  newspaper,  however,  is  going 
to  tie  itself  up  immediately  with  a  radio 
station  unless  the  station  takes  the 
tone  to  show  how  a  certain  plan  would 
b*nefit  it.  I  told  one  publisher  the 
tomtory  we  covered  and  we  compared 


circulations.  Checking  over  the  map  it 
was  shown  that  our  circulations  were 
comparable,  excepting  that  our  station 
reached  a  number  of  smaller  places  that 
were  not  well  represented  in  the  news¬ 
paper  circulation  figures. 

“I  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  prime 
object  was  to  work  out  a  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  his  newspaper’s  circulation  with 
a  suitable  program.  It  was  up  to  him 
what  type  was  chosen.  It  would  not. 

I  explained,  involve  the  expenditure  of 
any  money  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper 
or  the  station,  checks  for  the  amount 
of  the  deal  being  exchanged  at  the  end 
of  each  month.  It  went  over.” 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  the 
program  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
obtained  in  the  “swap”  Mr.  Withycomb 
said : 

“It  is  alw’ays  difficult  to  check  the 
results  of  a  program  but  one  sure  gauge 
i.s  the  mail  bag.  Where  we  have  run 
an  ad  on  a  program  we  have  found 
that  the  mail  was  increased.  Listener 
response  when  newspaper  advertising  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  program  is 
usually  higher  than  when  no  space  is 
used.” 

Under  no  circumstances,  Mr.  Withy¬ 
comb  added,  does  the  station  compete 
with  newspapers  for  advertising. 

“In  fact,  in  numerous  cases  we  have 
persuaded  an  advertiser  to  merchan¬ 
dise  his  product  in  the  local  newspapers 
to  obtain  better  results  from  his  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  air.  There  really  is  no 
conflict  at  all.  .Some  advertisers  feel 
radio  can  do  as  good  a  job  for  them  as 
the  newspapers  and  use  both.  Like 
other  forms  of  advertising  radio  sup¬ 
plements  space  in  the  newspapers  and 
together  they  do  a  marvelous  job.” 

Great  interest  in  the  co-operative  plan 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Withycomb  and 
Martin  Gosch,  news  editor  of  WFIL, 
was  evinced  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  in  Colorado  Springs,  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  manager  said. 

“About  25  station  representatives 
asked  me  how  the  arrangement  of  space¬ 
swapping  was  worked  out.  In  every 
case  they  said  they  were  anxious  to  do 
the  same  thing,”  Mr.  Withycomb  re¬ 
marked. 

Mr.  Withycomb  pointed  out  that  the 
WFIL  News  Bureau  has  a  100-word 
limit  on  its  dispatches  read  on  the  air. 
He  cited  this  to  refute  the  charge  of 
some  editors  that  radio  stations  are 
“trying  to  beat  the  newspapers,  with 
big  news  and  thus  were  reducing  cir¬ 
culation  figures. 

“To  the  contrary,  our  plan  is  to 
create  greater  interest  in  the  listener 
so  his  appetite  for  the  story  will  only 
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be  created  and  he  will  get  a  newspaper 
to  read  it.  It  is  like  feeding  sugar  to 
babies.  They  always  want  more.  The 
dispatches  are  so  edited  to  stir  the 
listener’s  reading  interest,  usually  run¬ 
ning  about  75  words.” 

Pointing  out  still  another  instance 
of  co-operation  with  newspapers,  Mr. 
Withycomb  said  when  a  first-rate  story 
breaks  the  flash  and  barest  details  only 
are  given  by  the  station.  The  Daily 
News  is  called  to  learn  what  edition 
will  carry  the  story  and  listeners  are 
then  urged  to  buy  that  particular  edi¬ 
tion  for  details. 

"Under  no  circumstances  do  we  per¬ 
mit  a  complete  dispatch  to  be  read,” 
Mr.  Withycomb  said.  “That  is  not 
the  function  of  radio.” 

Mr.  Withycomb  assumed  the  man¬ 
agement  of  WFIL  when  WFI,  operated 
by  the  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  WLIT,  the  Lit  Broth¬ 
ers  store  station,  were  consolidated  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  He  was  manager  of  station 
relations  for  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  before  coming  here.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had  been  assistant  secretary 
and  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of 
N.B.C.  in  charge  of  sales  and  programs. 
He  is  38,  a  native  of  Montreal,  and 
served  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

Increase  In  Retail 

Trade  Predicted 

(.special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Aug.  6 — Citing  the  greatly 
increased  farmer  income,  the  improved 
position  of  the  industrial  worker  and 
the  federal  government’s  $4,800,000,000 
work  relief  program  as  positive  factors 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  retail  busi¬ 
ness  this  fall,  Flint  W.  Garrison,  di¬ 
rector-general  of  Wholesale  Dry  Goods 
Institute,  New  York,  told  members  of 
the  Interstate  Merchants  Council  here 
today  that  there  should  be  a  decided 
pickup  in  retail  trade  early  next  month. 

He  said  good  crops  and  prices  would 
give  the  farmer  an  estimated  billion  dol¬ 
lar  income  increase  this  year  over  1934. 
He  asserted  the  government’s  spending 
program  was  “bound  to  bring  about  a 
tremendous  increase  in  demand  for 
goods  during  the  coming  year.”  Based 
on  an  expected  substantial  increase  in 
business,  he  predicted  a  stiffening  of 
prices,  Ixith  wholesale  and  retail. 


SUNDAY  BEER  BANNED 

Relentless  drumming  with  front  page 
editorials  by  Publisher  Ray  W.  Ham¬ 
mond  in  the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune 
has  forced  the  city  council  to  pass  an 
ordinance  forbidding  Sunday  sales  of 
beer  and  likewise  putting  on  a  midnight 
clamp  to  brew  sales.  The  ordinance  had 
previously  stipulated  only  hard  liquor 
could  not  be  sold  on  Sunday. 


McMahons  return  from  Europe 


Daniel  F.  McMahon,  Chicago  Tribune  local  advertising  manager,  and  family, 
shown  on  board  the  Europa,  which  docked  in  New  York,  Ang.  1.  The  McMahons 
sailed  on  the  Normandie  and  enjoyed  a  seven-week  trip  to  Europe.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Mahon  had  an  audience  with  the  Pope  while  in  Rome.  Left  to  right:  Mr. 
McMahon,  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mrs.  McMahon,  Rosalie  and  Jack. 


COLOR  RATES  RAISED 
BY  CHICAGO  DAILY 

Increases  in  Both  General  and  Re¬ 
tail  Run  of  Paper  Copy  Are 
Announced  by  Chicago 
American 

(Special  to  Editor  &  I’ublisher) 

Chica(,o,  Aug.  5— An  increase  in 
run-of-paper  color  advertising  rates, 
both  general  and  retail,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  new  rate  cards  issued  by 
the  Chicago  American,  effective  Aug. 
1.  No  other  changes  in  rate  structure 
were  made. 

The  new  schedules  provide  for  higher 
rates  on  run-of-paper  one  color  and 
black  advertisements  of  less  than  a  page 
in  size  and  set  up  a  classification  for 
two  colors  and  black  in  page  units  only, 
a  new  service  to  advertisers,  it  was 
ixiinted  out.  Run-of-paper  color  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  accepted  by  the  American 
for  Friday  issues. 

A  comparison  of  the  old  and  new 
color  rates  for  general  advertising  is 
as  follows : 

Under  the  former  American  rate  card, 
a  minimum  additional  charge  of  $2(X) 
above  the  general  black  and  white  rate 
was  made  on  ads  up  to  1,053  lines  and 
a  minimum  charge  of  19  cents  per  line 
additional  to  the  black  and  white  general 
rate  on  cplor  ads  over  1,053  lines.  The 
new  color  rates  provide  for  a  minimum 
charge  of  $426  additional  to  the  general 
advertising  rate  on  ads  up  to  l,l20  lines 
and  38  cents  per  line  additional  for 
one  color  and  black  ads  over  1,120  lines 
but  less  than  one  page.  Page  ads  of 
one  color  and  black  now  cost  27  cents 
per  line  additional  to  the  general  rate. 
Two  colors  and  black,  accepted  in  page 
units  only,  cost  40  cents  per  line  ad¬ 
ditional  to  the  general  rate. 

For  retail  advertisers,  the  American’s 
old  and  new  color  rates  are  as  follows : 

Under  the  former  rate,  one  color 
and  black  advertising  of  less  than  1,072 
lines  brought  a  minimum  charge  of  $150 
in  addition  to  the  local  advertising  rate 
and  14  cents  per  line  additional  for 
ads  over  1,072  lines.  The  new  rates, 
as  of  Aug.  1,  are  $314  minimum  charge 
additional  to  local  rate  on  ads  less  than 
1,120  lines  and  28  cents  per  line  ad¬ 
ditional  for  ads  over  1,120  lines  but 
less  than  a  page.  A  page  or  double 
truck,  one  color  and  black,  now  costs 
19  cents  per  line  additional  to  local 
advertising  rate.  Two  colors  and  black 
in  page  units  only  cost  30  cents  per 
line  additional  to  the  retail  rate. 


KEENE  ABBOTT  RESIGNS 

Keene  Abbott,  for  32  years  reporter 
and  critic  on  the  Omaha  World  Herald 
staff,  and  formerly  well  known  in  liter¬ 
ary  circles  in  the  east,  has  resigned.  His 
job  of  reviewing  movies,  he  found,  was 
reacting  unfavorably  on  his  eyes.  On 
the  World  Herald  staff  today  only  two 
remain  who  served  when  Mr.  Abbott 
started  as  police  reporter  in  1902 — 
Harvey  L.  Newbranch,  editor,  and  Ro¬ 
land  M.  Jones,  editorial  writer.  Mr. 
.Abbott’s  literary  recognition  began  with 
a  story,  “Cinders”  in  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  more  than  20  years  ago.  S. 
S.  McClure  of  the  McClure  Syndicate 
induced  him  to  come  to  New  York. 
His  best  known  fiction  works  are  “The 
Tree  of  Life”  and  “Wine  o’  the  Winds.” 
He  was  born  in  1876  at  Fremont,  Neb. 


MARKED  ZENGER  TRIAL 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  Aug.  4 
devoted  a  full  page  in  its  Graphic  sec¬ 
tion  to  the  2()0th  anniversary  of  the 
trial  of  Peter  Zenger  in  which  the 
principle  of  press  freedom  was  firmly 
established  in  this  country.  The  Tri¬ 
bune’s  article,  written  by  Joseph  U. 
Dugan,  told  of  the  rights  won  in  1735, 
but  asserted  that  freedom  of  the  press 
is  still  challenged  in  many  countries 
and  asserted  attempts  were  made  under 
NRA  to  curtail  this  constitutional  right. 

TO  STAGE  COMIC  CARNIVAL 

The  Chicago  American  will  sponsor 
its  second  annual  “Carnival  of  Comics” 
Aug.  12  in  connection  with  the  Code 
County  Fair.  Fifty  bicycles  for  girls 
and  boys  will  be  the  prizes. 
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IS.E.A.  to  Liquidate  Code  Deficit^ 

Maintain  Association  Activities 


PRESIDENT  Robert  H.  Pritchard. 

IVeston  (W.  Va.)  Democrat,  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  this 
week  issued  a  statement  of  policy  for  the 
‘ensuing  year  of  N.  E.  A.  activity, 
frankly  discussing  the  association’s  debt 
■of  $12,000  incurred  in  administering  the 
Graphic  Arts  Code  for  Industries  A-2 
and  A-S,  calling  for  an  immediate  in- 
■crease  in  memb^ship  and  outlining  the 
association’s  1935-36  program. 

Giving  credit  to  his  two  immediate 
predecessors.  Walter  D.  Allen,  Brook¬ 
line  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  and  Kenneth 
F.  Baldridge,  Bloomfield  (la.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  for  their  efforts  during  the  code 
administration  interim,  President  Prit¬ 
chard  announced  N.  E.  A.  would  again 
assume  a  “normal”  program  of  trade 
association  activity  for  non-metropolitan 
publishers  and  printers.  Taking  cog¬ 
nizance  of  certain  criticism  directed  at 
N.  E.  A.  regarding  its  part  in  code  ad¬ 
ministration  work,  the  new  president 
stated : 

“Covering  much  of  the  country,  as 
I  have  since  the  New  Orleans  conven¬ 
tion,  1  could  not  help  but  hear  of  some 
of  the  caustic  criticism  that  lias  been 
headed  in  the  direction  of  the  National 
Editorial  Associatioa  It  has  long  been 
accepted  as  a  truth  that  any  individual 
or  association  that  accomplishes  any¬ 
thing  will  at  times  meet  severe  criti¬ 
cism.  My  experience  in  the  held  of 
journalism  has  taught  me  many  things, 
but  above  all  it  has  taught  me  that 
the  sanest  and  surest  way  to  treat  those 
who  blubber  out  of  turn  through  gross 
ignorance  or  petty  jealousy  is  to  ignore 
them  completely.  If  there  were  any 
semblance  to  truth  to  their  ravings  it 
might  be  well  on  occasion  to  give  heed 
to  their  imaginative  and  long  desired 
dreams.  But  since  it  is  so  seldom  that 
there  is  an  iota  of  fairness  or  sincerity 
to  their  well  concocted  hallucinations, 
why  should  one  hesitate  in  his  onward 
march  to  give  them  even  passing  notice? 
So  much  for  the  outsider  who  continues 
to  try  to  chisel  in  on  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  by  unfair  methods  and  questionable 
designing.  They  have  gotten  nowhere  in 
the  past:  they  will  get  just  as  far  in 
the  future.  What  we  are  interested  in 
is  getting  our  industri-  better  organized 
for  constructive  service  to  all.” 

Mr.  Pritchard  said  suspension  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  by  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  left  the  association  temporarily 
without  much  reserve  funds,  since  the 
association  had  advanced  $12,000  of  as¬ 
sociation  funds  for  administration  of 
the  graphic  arts  code.  A  plan  seems  as¬ 
sured,  however,  he  said,  for  gradual 
liquidation  of  outstanding  code  expenses, 
and  immediate  obligations  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  have  been  underwritten. 

President  Pritchard’s  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  coming  year  calls  for  a 
membership  increase  to  at  least  6,000, 
the  carrying  on  of  past  activities,  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Washington  office  and 
representative,  development  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  program  through  the  research 
department,  the  establishment  of  a  labor 
relations  committee,  continuance  of  the 
work  of  liquidating  the  code  deficit,  and 
the  staging  of  the  annual  convention 
and  tour. 

President  Pritchard  has  announced 
regular  standing  committees  for  the 
coming  year.  Included  among  special 
committees  yet  to  be  appointed  is  one 
dealing  with  labor  relations,  which  was 
authorized  by  resolution  at  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  convention  in  New  Orleans 
last  May, 

A  complete  outline  of  the  1935-36 
program  is  to  be  announced  soon,  fol¬ 
lowing  approval  of  the  N.E.A.  board, 
according  to  Managing  Director  Harry 
B.  Rutl^ge.  'The  committee  appoint¬ 
ments  for  the  year  are  as  follows: 

Executive  Committee:  Robert  H.  Prit¬ 
chard,  chairman;  Clayton  T.  Rand,  W.  W. 
Loomis,  R.  C.  Stitscr,  Bruce  R.  McCoy, 
Kenneth  F.  Baldridce,  Howard  W,  Palmer 
and  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  secretary. 

Enceaving  Committee:  Walter  H.  Crim, 
chairman;  Garvin  P.  Taylor,  Qayton  T. 
Rand,  Bruce  R.  McCoy  and  R.  C.  Stitser. 


Rules  Committee:  Joseph  F.  Biddle, 
chairman;  Kenneth  F.  Baldridge,  Roy  A. 
Brown  and  Joe  B.  Redheld. 

Adveetising  Uepaetment:  Howard  W. 
Palmer,  chairman;  W.  H.  Conrad,  R.  C. 
.■Stitser  and  Bruce  R.  McCoy. 

Finance  Committee:  W.  W.  Loomis, 
chairman:  Walter  H.  Crim,  Clayton  T. 
Rand. 

Feinting  Committee:  W.  H.  Conrad, 
chairman;  R.  B.  Howard,  Clyde  A.  Epper¬ 
son,  Roy  A.  Brown  and  Jesse  L.  Napier. 

Publications  Committee:  Roy  A.  Brown, 
ebariman;  Howard  W,  Palmer,  W,  W. 
Loomis,  R.  B.  Howard  and  Jesse  L.  Napier. 

Convention  Committee:  Robert  H.  Prit¬ 
chard,  chairman;  Clayton  T.  Rand,  Garvin  P. 
Taylor,  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  Bernard  E. 
Esters,  J.  B.  O’Kane,  Howard  W.  Palmer 
and  Walter  D.  Allen. 

Pecgeess  and  Planning  Committee:  W. 
H.  Conrad,  chairman;  Walter  H.  Crim,  R.  B. 
Howard  and  Bruce  R.  McCoy. 

Membeesiiip  Committee:  Clayton  T. 
Rand,  chairman;  Garvin  P.  Taylor,  Bruce 
R.  McCoy,  Howard  W.  Palmer,  Roy  A. 
Brown,  H.  Z.  Mitchell,  Clyde  A.  Epperson 
and  Keen  Johnson. 

Legislative  Committee:  Keen  Johnson, 
chairman;  R.  C.  Stitser,  Erwin  Funk  and 
Joseph  F.  Biddle. 

Washington  Office:  Robert  H.  Pritchard, 
chairman;  Harry  B.  Rutledge  and  Kenneth 
F.  Baldridge. 

Budget  Committee:  W.  W.  Loomis,  chair¬ 
man;  R.  C.  Stitser,  Howard  W,  Palmer, 
Kenneth  F.  Baldridge  and  Harry  B.  Rutledge. 

Schools  of  Jouenalism:  Walter  H.  Crim, 
chairman;  H.  Z.  Mitchell,  H.  M.  Woods, 
Charles  L.  Allen  and  Victor  Portman. 

Neceology  Committee:  W.  W.  Aikens, 
chairman;  L.  C.  Hail,  H.  C.  Uotaling,  Frank 
Edgecombe  and  Joseph  F.  Biddle. 


EDITORS  FAVOR  KNOX 

Indiana  Republican  Group  Chooses 
Him  as  Presidential  Candidate 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Xczes,  was  named  by 
straw  vote  as  the  preference  of  the  mem- 
liers  of  the  Indiana  Republican  Editorial 
.Association  to  be  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  president  in  193().  The  associa¬ 
tion  held  its  annual  meeting  and  outing 
at  Lake  Wawasee  .\ug.  2  and  3.  Senator 
•Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  was 
reixirted  as  the  second  choice  of  the 
editors  and  Senator  L.  J.  Dickinson  of 
Iowa  was  third. 

William  C.  Logan  of  the  Goodland 
Herald  was  the  winner  of  the  Burrell 
Wright  trophy  in  the  first  annual  golf 
tournament  of  the  editors.  He  shot  a 
44  and  43.  Mrs.  Eddie  Smiley  of  the 
Bedjord  Daily  Mail  was  the  winner  of 
the  Arthur  R.  Robinson  golf  trophy. 
Her  score  was  49  and  48. 


CAMERAMAN  ATTACKED 

With  his  camera  smashed  and  plates 
confiscated  by  attendants,  Lloyd  Spain- 
hower,  Jr.,  a  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
photographer,  was  chased  from  a  field 
adjoining  an  airport  near  St.  Louis, 
as  he  attempted  to  photograph  the 
wreckage  of  an  airplane  in  which  two 
aviators  had  been  killed.  Spainhower 
said  that  one  of  the  attendants  swung 
at  him  with  a  baseball  bat  and  another 
with  a  pick  handle.  He  was  forced  to 
surrender  his  plate  case,  but  escaped 
wdth  several  plates  he  had  exposed  pre¬ 
viously  and  placed  in  his  automobile. 


ELLSWORTH  INJUNCTION  DENIED 

Injunction  against  their  partner, 
(jeorge  E.  Moore,  who  they  charged 
removed  paper  and  materials  from  their 
plant,  has  been  denied  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  E.  Jordan,  Ellsworth  (Me.) 
Daily  News.  In  denying  the  petition, 
Hancock  County  Justice  Charles  J. 
Dunn,  pointed  out  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Jordans  controlled  the  majority 
stock  in  the  corporation,  it  was  in  their 
power  to  appoint  receivership  for  the 
voluntary  liquidation. 

PADDOCK  TO  GUTHRIE 

Kenneth  G.  Paddock,  formerly  of  the 
display  advertising  department  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Guthrie 
(Okla.)  Daily  Leader.  Gerald  Curtin, 
sports  editor  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor. 


Dale  Fitzwaler,  Boise  (Idaho)  Capital 
ISeu's  carrier,  winner  of  a  recent  circu¬ 
lation  contest,  has  125  homes  on  his 
route-  -and  125  subscribers.  He  is 
shown  here  with  his  dog  Toby  after  he 
had  been  interviewed  by  his  paper.  He 
is  15  years  old  and  a  freshman  in  high 
school. 

Governor  Vetoes 

Anti-Sedition  Bill 

tiovernor  Bibb  Graves  of  .Alabama  on 
August  2  vetoed  the  Street  anti-sedi¬ 
tion  bill,  aimed  at  the  suppression  of 
radical  proj^ganda  and  providing 
.■-evere  penalties  for  conviction  of  ad¬ 
vocating  violent  overthrow  of  the 
government.  The  governor  said  that 
criminal  anarchy  laws  now  on  the  statue 
liooks  are  sufficient  and  that  ‘‘extreme 
laws  will  not  accomplish  the  ends 
sought”  and  that  “thought  is  never 
kilW  by  force.” 

The  anti-sedition  bill  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  over  the  unanimous  op- 
jiosition  of  newspapers  which  branded 
the  measure  as  an  effort  to  curb  a  free 
press  and  free  speech.  The  bill  was 
sponsored  by  the  .American  Legion  and 
mining  corporations. 

“We  may  be  sure  that  we  will  stay 
safe  so  long  as  our  speech,  our  prep 
and  our  right  to  meet  are  all  free,”  said 
Governor  Graves  in  his  veto  message. 
“We  all  want  any  thought,  if  that 
thought  is  true,  to  live.  Now  thought 
that  is  not  true  can  not  sell  itself  in 
the  marts  of  free  thought.  The  spot¬ 
light  of  pitiless  publicity  will  kill  any 
thought  that  is  not  true. 

‘‘We  are  taught  to  ‘know  the  truth 
and  the  truth  will  make  you  free.’  Let 
us  not  fear  the  enlightened  opinion  of 
our  public. 

“I  think  the  bill,  if  made  law,  will 
add  to  rather  than  cure  any  ills  it  seeks 
to  cure.” 


BUYS  SALES  MAGAZINE 

.A.  H.  Kulikowski,  (Chicago,  has  pur¬ 
chased  Opportunity  Magazine,  a  publi¬ 
cation  for  salesmen,  and  has  appointed 
Kenneth  C.  Smith,  formerly  of  Matte- 
son,  Fogarty  &  Jordan  Co.,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  as  managing  editor. 
Rhodes-Weed,  420  Lexington  avenue, 
New  York,  have  been  named  New  A’ork 
advertising  representatives. 


AGENCY  25  YEARS  OLD 

Established  July  27,  1911,  the  S.  M. 
Brooks  advertising  agency.  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  is  now  entering  its  25th  year. 
Sidney  M.  Brooks  has  been  active  head 
of  the  organization  since  its  forma¬ 
tion. 


REPRESENTS  OMAHA  LEDGER 

Philip  S.  Mandel  has  been  appointed 
representative  of  the  Omaha  Public 
Ledger  and  has  established  headquarters 
in  Room  542,  (Thrysler  Building,  New 
York  City. 


TO  APPRAISE  PAPERS*  ASSE’TS 
American  Appraisal  Company  Nsaw^ 
to  Value  Tennessean  Properties 

(Special  to  Editor  Si  Publisher) 
.Nashville,  Tenn.,  .Aug.  8— To  ex- 
liedite  settlement  of  the  property  of  tht 
Tennessee  Publishing  Company,  for- 
inerly  headed  by  Col.  Luke  Lea.  ’u.  S 
District  Judge  John  J.  Gore  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  American  .Appraisal  Cbm- 
pany,  of  Milwaukee,  to  appraise  tht 
property. 

Chief  properties  formerly  ojierated  by 
the  company  are  the  Tennessean  papers 
morning,  Sunday  and  evening,  now  being 
operated  under  Lit.  J.  Pardue,  receiver.  ( 
They  were  placed  in  receivership  iii 
March,  1933,  and  since  that  time  have 
gained  approximately  50  jier  cent  in 
combined  circulation. 

.Appraisal  was  ordered  by  Judge  (jore 
ill  connection  with  three  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  now  awaiting  action.  One  is  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  the  liondholders  for  a  sale.  The 
two  others  are  petitions  filed  by  Edward 
W.  Carmack,  of  Murfreesboro,  recently 
elected  presicient  of  the  Tennessee  Pub¬ 
lishing  Companv,  asking  for  a  return  to 
the  company  of  the  properties  and  for 
a  reorganization. 

Judge  Gore’s  order  specified  that  all 
assets  of  the  company,  tangible  and  in¬ 
tangible,  including  good  will,  be  de¬ 
termined  and  appraised.  .A  complete  I 
report  from  the  appraisers  is  expected  j 
in  about  four  weeks.  [ 


HOPEFUL  ON  NEWSPRINT 


Financier  Sees  Possibility  of  Indus¬ 
try’s  Rehabilitation 

Canada’s  newsprint  problems  are 
nearer  solution  at  the  present  time  than 
they  have  been  for  the  past  few  years, 
according  to  a  statement  made  in  Qim- 
bec  recently  by  R.  O.  Sweezey,  Mon¬ 
treal  financier,  who  headed  one  of  the 
syndicates  which  made  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  bid  for  control  of  Price  Brothers 
&  Co.  last  year. 

According  to  Mr.  Sweezey,  “one  or 
two  gusts  of  wind  may  at  any  time 
bring  about  complete  rehabilitation”  of 
the  entire  newsprint  problem. 

In  discussing  the  situation  in  general, 
Mr.  Sweezey  said  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  known  detailed  plans  of 
various  newsprint  companies,  but  that  he 
looked  for  definite  results  in  the  near 
future  to  place  this  important  (Canadian 
industry  upon  a  more  sound  and  profit¬ 
able  basis. 


NEW  WASHINGTON  COLUMN 

Phil  Love,  author  of  the  first  pub¬ 
lished  biography  of  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
and  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Washington  Star,  has  signed  a  contract 
to  write  a  daily  column,  “Washington 
.At  Random.”  dealing  with  the  human 
side  of  the  Capital,  for  the  Triton  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Inc.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  J.  K 
Bolles,  editor  of  the  syndicate,  said  the 
column  “will  be  concerned  with  neither 
political  discussion  nor  behind-th^ 
scenes  political  gossip,  but  will  be  d^ 
voted  entirely  to  the  presentation  of  the 
fascinating  flesh-and-blood  side  of  the 
Washington  scene.”  The  colunm  is 
schedule  for  release  to  newspapers 
starting  Aug.  19. 


HENRY  LARDNER  RETIRES 

Henry  Lardner,  brother  of  the  late 
Ring  Lardner,  famous  newspaper  ho- 
morist  and  sports  writer,  has  retired 
from  post  office  service  at  Niles,  Mich. 
He  is  now  65  years  old  and  has  1^ 
employed  in  the  Niles  postoffice  since 
1896.  A  son,  George,  is  a  newspaper 
syndicate  writer. 


STOVE  SALES  UP  54% 

Gross  sales  of  Kalamazcx)  Stove  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
year  were  54.5  per  cent  larger  than  m 
the  corresponding  1934  period,  according 
to  A.  L.  Blakeslee,  president. 


ST.  CLAIR  TRANSFERRED 

The  American  Weekly  has  trans-  ! 
ferred  John  P.  St  Clair  from  Chicago  | 
to  the  Detroit  office.  I 
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THE  EMPEROR  STATES  ETHIOPIA’S  CASE 
FOR  TIMES  READERS  EXCLUSIVELY 


M  HE  peace  of  the  world  is  imperiled 
by  threatened  conflict  between  Musso¬ 
lini’s  legions  and  Haile  Selassie’s  African 
warriors.  Councils  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation  end  in  deadlock.  The 
nations  prepare  for  war. . .  until  a  world, 
alarmed,  suggests  that  through  com¬ 
promise  lies  the  road  to  peace. 

•  From  Rome  comes  instant  word.  . . 
“Italy  can  allow  no  diplomatic  formula 
to  interrupt  the  action  she  has  begun.” 
»  But  what  from  Addis  Ababa.^  Anxious 
for  peace,  the  world  wonders. .  .wants 
to  know . . . 

•  The  New  York  Times  news  depart¬ 
ment  moves  quickly.  Who  should  know 
better  what  Ethiopia  will  do  than  the 
Emperor  himself.^ 


•  A  cable  flashes  direct  to  the  Lion  of 
Judah,  Elect  of  God,  Light  of  the 
World,  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia. 

What  is  Ethiopia’s  attitude.^  The  haile 
answer  flashes  back.  “Under  no 
circumstances  will  we  accept  zones .  .  .  followed 
inevitably  by  annexation.” 

•  Foreign  offices  throughout  the  world.  .  .wait¬ 
ing  newspaper  offices  throughout  the  world.  .  . 
seize  eagerly  upon  this  answering'cable.  It  is  big 
news.  It  is  a  diplomatic  document  of  historic 
significance.  .  .sent  to  The  New  York  Times  by 
a  reigning  head  himself.  .  .Haile  Selassie  I,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Ethiopia. 

•  “Achievement!”  you  think? 

•  “Routine!”  said  the  news  department.  “All 
in  the  day’s  work.” 


SELASSIE  I,  EMPEROR  OF  ETHIOPIA  wide  World  Photo. 

•  Performance  of  the  unusual  in  getting  and 
publishing  the  news  of  the  world  is  “all  in  the 
day’s  work”  with  The  New  York  Times.  .  .the 
chief  reason  The  Times  is  the  outstanding 
newspaper  it  is. 


•  Far-seeing  advertisers  have  long  recognized  the  sell¬ 
ing  value  of  advertising  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
outstanding  news  of  the  day  ...  so  The  New  York 
Times  continues  to  lead  in  advertising  results  just  as 
it  leads  in  news-gathering  enterprise.  •  And  advertis¬ 
ing,  being  news,  speeds  best  in  The  New  York  Times, 
an  outstanding  /leuvpaper. 


Slje 

“ALL  .  THE  .  NEWS  .  THAT’S  .  FIT  .  TO  .  PRINT’ 
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FRANK  H.  HITCHCOCK 
DIES  IN  TUCSON 

Publisher  of  Tucson  Daily  Citixen 
Known  as  “Maker  of  Presi<lents — 
Was  Postmaster-General  in 
Taft  Administration 


(Special  to  £ditob  &  Publishes) 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  Aug.  5 — Frank  H. 

Hitchcock,  65,  former  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  “Maker  of  Presidents’’  and  since 
1910  publisher  of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citi-  ^he  i,aj  Vegas  (N.  M.)  Optic. 
died  here  today.  While  he  had  ''  '  '  ' 


eral  and  was  chief  clerk  of  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  when  those 
government  functions  were  under  one 
cabinet  official. 

At  the  end  of  the  Taft  administra¬ 
tion,  he  returned  to  private  law  prac- 
tice. 

Having  acquired  mining  interests  in 
the  southwest  he  purci'ascd  the  Aricona 
Silver  Belt,  now  in  Miami,  but  then 
published  in  Globe,  which  he  later  sold 
to  Cleveland  Van  Dyke.  He  purchased 
also,  but  retained  for  a  short  time  only. 


HOLLYWOOD  SEEKS  TO  GAG 
CANDID  PRESS  CRITICS 


(Continued  from  pane  5) 


paners  and  services  as  have  the  r^ 
porters  in  Wall  Street  or  Washington. 
They  feel  that  they  have  the  right 
to  be  honest. 


sell, 

owned  the  Citizen  for  25  years,  he  had 
devoted  himself  most  actively  to  its 
publication  during  the  past  three 
years. 

Death  was  attributed  to  pneumonia, 
the  aftermath  of  an  accident  suffered  six 
weeks  ago  in  his  newspaper  office, 
which  he  at  first  considered  trivial.  He 
had  broken  a  rib  while  moving  a  heavy 
piece  of  furniture. 

Known  affectionately  to  thousands 
throughout  tha  nation  as  “the  General,” 
Frank  Harris  Hitchcock  during  his  ac¬ 
tive  political  career  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  achieved  perhaps 
more  influence  and  prestige  in  councils 
of  the  Republician  party  than  any  man 
who  never  aspired  to  be  President.  He 
won  a  reputation  as  the  party’s  cleverest 
strategist. 

He  managed  the  pre-convention  po¬ 
litical  campaign  of  William  Howard 
Taft  in  1908,  a^d  directed  work  in  be* 
half  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  for  the 
Republican  nomination  in  1916.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
national  committee  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Republican  national  advisory 
council  during  his  term  as  Postmaster 
General,  which  he  began  serving  in  1909 
as  a  Taft  appointee,  he  inaugurated  air¬ 
mail  service,  parcel  post  service,  postal 
savings  and  the  present  system  of  postal 
money  order  transfer,  “General”  Hitch¬ 
cock,  in  addition  to  serving  as  Post¬ 
master  General,  served  a  four-year 
term  as  First  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 


“Please  pass  the 

BUTTER!" 


Omaha  Makes  More  Butter 
Than  Any  Other  City 
in  the  World 


Over  40,000,000  lb*,  of  butter  it  made 
in  Omaha  annually.  108  creameriet 
throughout  Nebraska  produce  over 
100,000.000  Ibt.  each  year.  This,  and 
other  food  industries,  employ  many 
thousands  of  well-paid  workers, 
making  Omaha  one  of  the  very  richest 
markets. 


You  can  cover  the  Omaha  market, 
thoroughly,  with  only  1  newspaper. 
The  World-Herald  is  delivered  per¬ 
sonally  to  more  than  84%  of  the 
&milies  in  Omaha  ...  reaches  over 
76%  of  all  the  city-and-town  homes  in 
its  12-caunty  No.  1  market  including 
Omaha  .  .  .  reaches  an  additional 
60,000  throughout  Nebraska  aud 
Western  Iowa. 

Local  merchants.  National  advertisers 
and  Classified  users  all  agree  the 
World-Herald  is  FIRST  in  Omaha  for 
advertising  results.  They  use  far  more 
space  in  the  World-Herald  than  in 
the  second  paper. 

CIRCULATION:  Daily  127,109 
Sunday,  124,017  (Apr.  1935) 

OMAHA 

WORLD  HERALD 

O'MARA  6  ORMS8EE,  INC. 

NrtoasI  Adveitisiat  RiptsisatstiYss 


With  his  purchase  of  the  Citizen  he 
Ixcame  a  permanent  resident  of  the  City 
of  Tucson. 

He  was  for  many  years  member  of 
the  nominating  committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

His  ashes  were  sent  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  memorial  services  in  Mount 
.•\uburn  cemetery. 


_  PROFESSOR  BARLOW  SAIUNG 

seeking  the  unified  support  of  their  Prof.  R-  R-  Barlow,  school  of  jour- 
craft.  They  do  not  advocate  any  clamp-  nalism.  University  of  Illinois,  will  sail 
ing  down  on  movie  news  for  they  know  Sept.  1  for  ten  months  study  of  press 
of  its  value  to  the  papers.  But  they  conditions  in  Europe.  _Mr.  Barlow 
declare  that  they  expect  and  are  en-  will  go  first  to  the  war  front  to  do  a 
titled  to  the  protection  of  their  em-  number  of  features  on  assignment  from 
ployers  and  that  if  it  is  given,  the  issue 
will  be  permanently  settled  and  better 
and  more  interesting  news  will  come 
from  Hollywood  that  will  in  no  wise  in¬ 
jure  the  industry. 


several  daily  newspapers.  About  Oct 
i  he  will  go  to  the  division  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Heidelberg  University,  and  late 
to  Berlin,  to  study  the  German  press, 
Professor  Barlow  will  spend  several 
Many  of  the  correspondents  feel  that  months  also  in  Russia,  !•  ranee,  Eig- 


DRIVE  TO  CLOSE  CAFES 

The  Sunday  Scrantonian  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  has  been  conducting  a  campaign 
aimed  to  compel  all  saloons  and  cafes 
in  the  city  to  adhere  to  the  Sunday 
closing  law.  The  newspapar  has  re¬ 
minded  saloon  owners  that  prohibition 
came  about  largely  through  violations 
of  the  liquor  laws  and  has  advised  them 
to  profit  from  experience. 


some  quarters  picture  news  is  re 
garded  as  filler  on  the  page  with 
theatre  ads  and  little  importance  is 
attached  to  it. 

Circulation  figures  of  sheets  that  have 
exploited  the  news  prove  otherwise. 

It  is  on  those  publishers  who  have 
benefited  by  Hollywood  columns  that 
they  call  for  support.  They  believe  that 
the  editors  who  know  its  value  will 
agree  that  the  news  should  be  protected 
at  its  source  so  that  it  may  be  accurate 
and  reliable. 


land,  and  at  Geneva,  returning  next 
summer. 


J.  L.  WRIGHT  IN  EUROPE 

James  L.  Wright,  Washington  cor- 
resiiondent,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evemng 
Nnvs.  is  touring  Europe. 

He  is  writing  his  observations  for  the 
News. 


MILLER  HIGH  UFE  APPPOINTS 

Miller  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee 
brewers  of  Miller  High  Life  beer,  have 
On  this  score  the  local  boys  feel  that  appointed  Pettinger-LaGrange,  Inc.,  In- 
they  have  as  much  right  to  expect  dianapolis  agency,  to  handle  their  ad- 
vigorous  cooperation  on  the  part  of  vertising  account. 


The  Record  Newspapers 

— in — 

Metropolitan  Troy,  NEW  YORK 

10c  per  line 

Now  buys  COMPLETE  coverage  in  this  market  of  119,324  population. 

The  merger  of  the  Troy  Times  with  The  Troy  Evening  Record  makes  available 
to  advertisers  COMPLETE  coverage  of  this  major  market  at  the  low'  cost  of  10c  per  line 
through  The  Record  New'spapers  ALONE. 

The  Record  Newspapers  blanket  the  Metropolitan  Troy  Market,  reaching  75.9% 
of  its  30,738  families. 


FamillM 

Nat  Pd.  Circ. 

%  Covarai 

18,952 

17,760 

93.7 

5,177 

3,787 

73.1 

787 

699 

88.8 

5,822 

1,088 

18.6 

Troy 

(RENSSELAER  COUNTY) 

Watervliet-Green  Island  5,177 

(ALBANY  COUNTY) 

Waterford 

(SARATOGA  COUNTY) 

Cohoes 

(ALBANY  COUNTY) 

Only  through  their  net  paid  circulation  of  31,184  copies  (A.  B,  C.  June  30,  1935 
Interim  Statement)  (3n  advertisers  hope  to  build  sales  volume  in  this  market,  for 

**The  Record  Newspapers  Reach  Everybody! 

...  Yes,  Everybody  Advertisers  WANT  to  Reach” 

A  copy  of  R.  L.  Polk  and  Company’s  survey,  “The  Crossroads  of  New 
York  and  New  England,”  a  study  of  this  market  and  the  newspapers  that 
serve  it,  is  available  for  the  asking. 


THE  TROY  RECORD 

(MORNING) 


THE  TIMES  RECORD 

(EVENING) 


Charles  H.  Eddy  Co.,  Representatives 


Editor 
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Annonneing 

THE  THIRD  CLEVELAND 
KITCHEN  INVENTORY! 

The  Cleveland  Press  is  again  ready  to  present  a  complete 
inventory  of  grocery  products  in  2%  (5,457)  of  the  homes  of 
Greater  Cleveland.  Used  in  conjunction  with  our  two  previous 
studies,  we  are  able  to  determine  the  changes  in  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  branded  product  during  the  past  three  years.  These 
three  studies,  being  made  at  different  points  of  the  business  cycle 
(1932,  '33,  ’35)  enable  us  to  determine  the  actual  relation 
of  buying  habits  to  the  upward  trend  of  business  conditions. 


TO  SEE  THE  COMPLETE  REPORT,  WRITE  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 
OR  ANY  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 

• 


The  Cleveland  Press 

A  Scripps  .  H  oward  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  A  D  V  K  R  T  I  S  I  N  O 
D  K  P  A  n  T  M  E  N  T  OK 
SCR  I  P  P  8  -  H  O  W  A  R  D 
NEWSPAPERS 
2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  N .  Y .  C  . 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  10^  1935 


G.  B,  Dealey  61  Years  a  News  Man; 

His  Dallas  News  50  Years  Old 


BUYS  OUT  FORMER  DAILY  goods  were  put  up  at  the  three  auction 
The  physical  plant  of  the  Edenton  ^^locks,  with  the  larger  items  going  firg 
(N.  C.)  News,  published  as  a  daily  for  center  stand  and  then  all  thret 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  the  first 
of  three  significant  anniversaries 
reached  G.  B.  Dealey,  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  News  and  Journal  July  29.  For 
just  fifty  years  before  on  that  date  it 


since  become  recognized  as  the  pioneer 
of  chain  journalism  in  America.  The 
two  daily  newspapers  were  connected 
by  leased  wires  over  the  315  miles  sepa¬ 
rating  the  two  cities  and  were  published 
under  single  management  and  editorial 
direction. 

Within  five  years  of  the  advent  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Dallas  doubled  in 
population  and  began  its  notable  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
News  at  Dallas  soon  became  the  larger 
end  of  the  joint  enterprise.  But  dual 
ownership  and  operation  continued  for 
38  years,  or  until  1923  when  the  Gal¬ 
veston  Daily  News  was  sold  to  local 
interests  on  the  island  city.  The  Gal¬ 
veston  Senii-lVeekly  Farm  News,  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  original  editions  of  the 
News  dating  from  1842,  was  retained, 
however,  and  merged  with  the  Semi- 
Weekly  News  of  Dallas. 


many  years  and  for  a  short  while  as  a 
weekly,  has  been  purchased  by  the  IVil- 
liamston  (N.  C.)  Enterprise..  It  is 
understood  that  the  plant  will  not  be 
used  to  publish  a  newspaper, 

DAILY’S  “DUCAT’  SALE 
DREW  6,000  BUYERS 

62  Butiness  Firms  Participated 
In  Unusual  Promotion  of  Em¬ 
poria  Gazette — “Ducats” 

Given  With  Purchases 


headquarters  were  transferred  to  Dallas, 
where  the  Dallas  Journal  had  been 
started  in  1914. 

Mr.  Dealey  was  named  manager  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  in  1895  and 
in  1906  was  made  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  all  publications  of 
the  News.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  company  in  1920.  Six  years  later 
the  heirs  of  Col.  Belo  sold  their  remain¬ 
ing  interest  to  Mr.  Dealey  and  asso¬ 
ciates. 

.Although  Mr.  Dealey ’s  life  work 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Emporia,  Kan.,  Aug.  5 — A  successful 
“ducat”  auction,  at  which  more  than 
450  articles  of  merchandise  and  an  all¬ 
expense  tour  to  the  west  coast  were 
sold,  was  conducted  by  the  Emporia 
Gacette  Saturday  night,  Aug.  3,  under 
the  lights  of  the  Teachers  College  ath- 
]etic  field,  following  a  six-week  cam- 


(laign,  during  which  62  business  houses 
issued  100  jiaper  “ducats”  with  each  $1 
cash  purchase  or  jiayment  on  account. 
The  Gazette  distributed  the  “ducats”  to 
the  particifiating  merchants  at  the  rate 
of  $100  worth  of  “ducats”  for  $2  worth 
of  advertising.  The  “ducats”  issued  ran 
far  into  the  millions,  even  though 
theatres  and  other  large  advertisers 
did  not  claim  all  of  the  “ducats”  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  because  “du¬ 
cats”  were  not  given  with  purchases 
of  less  than  $1  and  many  of  the  sales. 


C.  B.  Dealey 


was  announced  formally  that  a  new 
journal  to  be  known  as  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  would  begin  publication 
on  Oct.  1,  1885. 

The  Oct.  1  issue  of  the  News  this 
year  will  observe  this  second  armiver- 
sary  with  a  special  Golden  Jubilee  edi¬ 
tion.  It  will  also  mark  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  Mr.  Dealey’s  connection 
with  the  News  in  an  executive  capacity, 
since  he  was  named  business  manager 
of  the  new  paper  on  its  start. 

But  Mr.  Dealey’s  connection  with  the 
News  as  a  publishing  institution  extends 
back  eleven  more  years  to  October  12, 
1874.  Thus  on  Columbus  Day  of  this 
year  he  will  celebrate  his  sixty-first  an¬ 
niversary  with  the  oldest  business  insti¬ 
tution  in  Texas,  a  record  of  continuous 
journalistic  service  which  is  unrivaled  in 
the  United  States. 

Born  in  Manchester,  England,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1859,  Mr.  Dealey  was  one  of 
six  sons  in  a  family  of  ten  children.  The 
family  moved  soon  after  his  birth  to 
Liverpool  and  in  1870  sailed  for  Texas, 
landing  in  Galveston  after  a  41 -day 
crossing  in  an  old  style  sailing  vessel. 
Galveston  was  then  the  chief  city  of 
Texas,  and  the  Galveston  News,  founded 
on  April  11,  1842,  while  Texas  was  yet 
an  independent  republic,  was  the  largest 
and  most  influential  journal  in  the  State. 
The  oldest  brother,  Thomas  W.  Dealey, 
at  once  entered  “the  counting  room”  of 
the  News  as  office  boy.  On  his  death 
in  1906,  at  which  time  he  was  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  company,  he  had 
rounded  out  36  years  of  continuous  ser¬ 
vice. 

G.  B.  Dealey  began  as  an  office  boy 
in  the  old  Galveston  News  in  1874 
upon  his  brother’s  promotion  to  the 
mailing  room.  The  publishing  firm  was 
then  known  as  Richardson,  Belo  &  Com¬ 
pany.  Willard  Richardson,  chief  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  News  from  1844  until  his 
death  in  1875,  was  the  patriarch  of 
Texas  journalism.  Col.  A.  H.  Belo, 
afterwards  directing  head  of  the  News 
until  his  death  in  1901,  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  institution  since  the 
close  of  the  Gvil  War. 

During  the  first  eleven  years  of  Mr. 
Dealey’s  connection,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  foreman  of  the  mailing  room, 
traveling  agent  and  then  staff  corres¬ 
pondent  successively  at  Dallas,  Waco 
and  Houston.  When  in  1885  it  was 
decided  to  establish  a  duplicate  of  the 
News  at  Dallas,  he  was  chosen  as  its 
first  business  manager.  This  duplica¬ 
tion  was  “a  bold  experiment”  which  has 


spans  two-thirds  of  the  existence  of  the  especially  at  the  theatres,  were  less  than 
93-year-old  publishing  institution,  the  that  amount. 

capstone  of  his  career  is  the  Dallas  The  Gazette  purchased  for  the  auction 
Morning  News.  From  its  start  a  half  more  than  50  of  the  articles  sold,  in¬ 
century  ago  it  has  b^n  largely  the  eluding  the  tour,  radios,  electric  refrig- 
embodiment  and  reflection  of  his  ideas  erator,  electric  washer,  electric  range, 
and  ideals  of  journalism.  ice  refrigerator,  grocery  orders,  Shet- 

Beyond  the  years  when  most  men  land  pony,  calf,  bicycle,  auto  tires,  and 
think  of  retiring,  Mr.  Dealey  is  on  the  razor  sets.  More  than  400  other  ar- 
job  day  in  and  day  out,  more  contin-  tides  were  given  by  the  merchants.  .All 
uously,  than  any  of  the  500  other  offi-  articles  were  listed  and  placed  on  dis- 
cers  and  employes.  A  father  and  son  play  before  the  auction  and  the  people 
partnership,  however,  exists  to  share  knew  what  they  were  buying  when  the 
responsibility.  The  late  Walter  A. 

Dealey,  who  was  made  a  vice  president 
in  1920,  is  succeeded  today  by  the 
younger  son,  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey.  Mr. 

Dealey’s  brother.  Dr.  James  Q.  Dealey, 
for  25  years  head  of  the  political  and 
social  science  department  of  Brown 
University,  has  been  editor-in-chief  since 
1929. 

Mr.  Dealey’s  first  concern  has  been  to 
produce  a  newspaper  which  first  of  all 
should  present  the  news  fully  and  im¬ 
partially.  But  equally  dominant  has 
been  his  life  long  concern  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  quality  of  living  on 
the  farms,  ranches  and  urban  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Southwest,  a  concern 
most  consistently  reflected  in  the  pages 
of  the  News.  He  is  recognized  as  the 
father  of  the  city  planning  movement 
in  the  Southwest.  Campaigns  for  crop 
diversification,  soil  conservation  and  bet¬ 
ter  marketing  have  been  important  as¬ 
pects  of  the  News’  drive  for  improved 
conditions  of  rural  life. 

Honors  and  recognitions  have  been 
generously  meted  out  to  Mr.  Dealey  in 
his  long  career.  Qiaracteristically 
enough,  though,  he  has  accepted  these 
mainly  as  tributes  to  the  institution,  into 
which  he  has  always  merged  self  and 
personal  ambition.  Recognition  of  the 
work  of  the  News — the  award  of  merit 
for  distinguished  service  in  journalism 
by  the  University  of  Missouri  and  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  Handbook  of  World  Poli¬ 
tics,  to  mention  only  two  recent  ex¬ 
amples — has  always  been  prized  by  him 
above  purely  personal  recognitions. 


blocks  going  at  once  for  the  smaller 
goods. 

More  than  6,000  persons  attended  the 
auction.  The  only  complaints  received 
were  based  on  the  fact  that^ome  publk 
officers  collected  ducats  on  bills  paid 
with  public  funds  and  bid  on  articles  for 
their  personal  use.  Some  inemb^s  of 
churches  and  clubs  pooled  their  ducau 
and  bought  articles  the  organizatiooi 
needed  or  could  sell  to  raise  money 
but  a  great  majority  of  the  gifts  went 
to  individuals  who  gathered  their  ducaU 
in  their  regular  business  transactions 
and  those  who  got  their  friends  to  save  I 
ducats  for  them.  t 

300  ACRE  GIFT  TO  BOYS  } 

The  Burroughs  Newsboys  Founda- 
tion  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  given 
a  300-acre  summer  camp  on  Thomp.  ' 
son’s  Lake  in  Maine,  the  gift  of  Max¬ 
imilian  Agassiz,  in  honor  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  Louis  Agassiz,  one  of  Harvard’s  t 
first  great  professors  of  natural  science,  ' 
and  also  in  memory  of  his  father,  Alex¬ 
ander  Agassiz.  Facilities  of  the  cainp 
will  be  offered  not  only  to  the  Boston  ; 
group  hut  also  to  newsboys  chosen  from  i 
cities  throughout  the  Eastern  States.  | 

OFFERS  CARRIER  INSURANCE 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-  1 
Journal  is  giving  a  $1,000  life  insurance  S 
policy  free  to  any  carrier  who  secures  j 
as  many  as  five  starts.  If  a  boy  obtains 
less  than  five  starts,  he  is  given  credit  j 
for  the  starts  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
each,  and  charged  with  the  balance  due 
on  the  premium  once  a  month.  This 
insurance  is  available  only  for  boys  on 
office-owned  routes  where  carriers  re¬ 
ceive  a  definite  salary. 


BIG  NAME  INTERVIEWS 

A  series  of  “big  name”  interviews  on 
what  should  be  the  policies  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  1936  campaign 
is  being  presented  by  the  South 
Tribune. 


DIONNE  SCRAPBOOK  CONTEST 

The  St.  Paul  Daily  News  recently 
promoted  a  contest  in  which  participants 
made  up  scrapbooks  from  Dionne  quin¬ 
tuplet  pictures  that  appeared  in  the 
News  between  April  4  and  June  1. 


SPONSORED  5-MILE  DERBY 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  recently  sponsored  a  five-mile 
derby  in  which  nationally  known  stars 
competed,  at  the  National  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
track  and  field  championships  in  Ken- 
more  stadium. 


The  BUYERS 

in  the 

Booth  Newspaper 
Markets  of 

MICHIGAN 

Read 

Booth  Newspapers 

There  are  eight  principal  trade 
areas  (outside  of  Detroit)  that 
offer  the  greatest  sales  possibili¬ 
ties  in  this  state  of  opportunities. 

Folks  here  are  not  only  working 

but  have  been  working  long  enough  to  be  BUYERS. 

Each  of  these  markets  is  completely  covered  by  a 
Booth  Newspaper  carrying  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
and  International  New  Services.  Your  advertising  in  these 
newspapers  will  be  read  with  confidence. 

Grand  Rapids  Press  Flint  Daily  Journal 

Sa^w  Daily  News  Jacbon  Citizen  Patriot  Muskegon  Chromde 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  Bay  City  Duly  Tunes  Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 


I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc.,  Eattem  Repreientativa 
so  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  Wettern  Repreeentatite 
180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
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WOOD 


i 


The  Daily  Mail,  of  London,  after  using 
Autopasters  for  several  months,  has  adopted 
this  time-and-paper-saving  device  as  standard 
equipment.  It  has  ordered  for  its  new  plant 
24  additional  Autopasters  and  24  Wood 
Autoreels. 

These  will  be  made  in  England  by  Witton- 
James  Limited,  who  will  manufacture  Auto¬ 
pasters  and  Autoreels  for  the  British  and 
European  market. 

The  Daily  Mirror,  of  London,  is  installing 
the  first  units  of  its  Autopaster  equipment. 

The  Autopaster  is  used  by  The  New  York 
Times,  The  Toronto  Star,  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  The  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin.  The  New  York  Times  and  The 
Toronto  Star  use  Wood  Auto  reels  also. 


WOOD 


•I 

i 


JUST 


Fon 


VITALIZING 


-H.  V 

■%  -  '■  •»k' 

-  ‘■■'^  '  \  *-'‘,Ji  i  ■•  » 

*  . '  A  *>».'•  ^ 

'  f'  ''^'' 


No  wonder  that  sales-managers  are  impressed  by  this  picture.  What  an 
irresistible  selling-power  is  unchained  when  these  logs  are  turned  into 
newsprint  and  given  the  living,  productive  power  of  publishing  genius. 


S¥  WEll/SP/lPERS 

E  OF  AMERICAN  SALESMANSHIP  IN  18  OF  AMERICA’S  PREMIER  MARKET  AREAS 
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HOLLYWOOD  CENSORS 


Suspicion  that  the  motion  picture  industry 
is  appreciably  controlled  by  men  recruited  from 
the  lowest  levels  of  commerce  approaches  cer¬ 
tainty  with  the  information  that  the  film  magnates 
are  now  bent  on  censorship  of  all  news  of  their 
doings  and  products. 

Of  a  piece  with  the  business  thinking  that  has 
swamped  the  industry  with  impossible  debts  by  the 
acquisition  of  giant  chains,  that  persisted  in  pouring 
filthy  pictures  into  the  market  until  decent  people 
organized  in  rebellion,  that  persistently  gangs  against 
the  operators  of  small  independent  theatres,  is  the 
idea  that  film  advertising  is  so  essential  to  news¬ 
papers  that  they  will  sink  news  and  criticism  to  Hol¬ 
lywood’s  moral  and  intellectual  level. 

Long  ago,  newspapers  had  to  convince  theatre 
operators  that  the  play  was  the  thing,  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  incidental  to  the  publisher  but  important  to  the 
producer,  by  barring  the  copy  of  shows  which  would 
not  stand  fair  reporting.  The  same  treatment  is  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  film  dictators,  and  when  it  was  threat¬ 
ened  recently  by  a  St.  Louis  newspaper,  the  dicta¬ 
torship  faded. 

The  pathological  cases  who  occupy  some  high 
places  in  film  production  may  think  success  lies  in 
adding  an  antagonistic  newspaper  press  to  the  hos¬ 
tile  church  organizations  which  scared  them  out  of 
their  botrts  in  1934;  they  sneered  at  the  churches 
until  the  box  offices  reflected  wholesale  public  re¬ 
sentment. 

They  have  been  treated  too  gently  and  generously 
by  newspapers — a  tolerance  which  now  appears  mis¬ 
taken.  It  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  Hollywood  correspondents.  Seven-reel 
thrillers  and  variegated  amours  are  not  the  only 
new's  elements  that  the  big  studio  lots  produce. 
There  is  lots  of  unreported  news  in  Hollywood, 
we  wager.  Attempted  censorship  of  the  press  by  an 
industry  which  has  fought  off  regulation  so  vigor¬ 
ously,  with  an  exposition  of  the  conditions  which 
underlie  it,  is  Page  One  news  for  any  pai)er.  And 
we  doubt  that  Hollywood  can  take  it. 


Lorain  Guildsmen  advocattncf  a  boycott  are 
referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
Danbury  Hat  and  Duplex  Press  cases. 


R  I  A.  L 


For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle?  So 
likewise  ye,  except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue 
words  easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  he 
known  what  is  spoken?  for  ye  shall  speak  into 
the  air. — i  Corinthians,  XIV ; '  8,  9. 


h. 


DOUBTFUL 

That  a  man’s  heart  lies  close  to  his  purse 
is  an  idea  as  old  as  philosophy.  It  is  given 
a  new  twist  by  New  York  Daily  News  in  a 
recent  editorial  arguing  that  newspaper  opposition 
to  President  Roosevelt’s  tax-the-rich  program  arises 
from  the  fact  that  publishers  are  wealthy,  feel  that 
their  wealth  is  menaced  by  the  proposed  taxes,  feel 
that  public  welfare  is  threatened  because  their  own 
welfare  is  threatened,  and  therefore  fight  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  their  columns.  The  problem  becomes  espe¬ 
cially  acute  for  wealthy  publisliers  appealing  to  the 
great  and  poor  masses,  whose  sympathies  are  not 
at  all  with  the  plutocrat,  the  News  sets  forth — 
tongue  in  cheek,  we  suspect.  And  it  proceeds  to 
suggest  that  Roosevelt  might  be  supixjrted  by  the 
publishers  on  the  idea  that  if  his  program  does 
distribute  any  wealth,  it  will  increase  the  general 
welfare  and  publications  will  benefit  accordingly. 

That  is  cynicism  undiluted.  It  is  an  argument 
that  a  newspaper  owner  sink  his  convictions,  play 
for  circulation,  and  hope  that  the  result  will  be 
opposite  to  what  his  logical  processes  indicate.  No 
surer  road  to  public  betrayal  can  be  found.  The 
public  is  served  with  infinitely  more  faith  by  the 
publisher  who  is  frankly  influenced  by  fear  for  his 
own  possessions. 

The  problem  is  not  new.  It  was  faced  frankly 
by  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  the  World’s  campaigns  against 
predatory  wealth  30  years  aago.  Pulitzer  com¬ 
manded  his  editors  to  write  by  their  convictions  and 
without  thought  that  his  personal  holdings  of  the 
stock  of  companies  under  the  World’s  guns  might 
be  depreciated. 

Pulitzer  was  a  rare  genius,  of  course,  but  the 
intellectual  honesty  of  his  journalism  was  not  ex¬ 
ceptional  then  or  now.  If  there  are  few  Pulitzers 
operating  newspapers  today,  there  are  fewer 
Machiavellis.  Newspapers  and  newspapermen  are 
what  they  are,  and  fail  when  they  try  to  be  some¬ 
thing  different. 


USELESS  AND  PERILOUS 

FATHKRKD  by  groups  of  army  and  navy  offi¬ 
cers,  the  Tydings- McCormack  bill  is  likely  to 
l)e  reixjrted  out  of  committee  any  day,  giving 
Congress  opportunity  to  kill  this  proposed  censor¬ 
ship.  That  is  its  true  nature,  despite  protests  that 
no  censorship  of  the  press  is  contemplated  or  em- 
Ijowered  by  the  act.  Designed  to  enable  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  Communist  propagandists  said  to  be  working 
in  army  iwsts,  ships  and  shipyards,  the  bill  as  drawn 
puts  into  i)eace-time  operation  the  search  and  seizure 
provisions  of  the  1917  Espionage  -'\ct — source  of 
many  unjustified  i)ersecutions  during  the  war. 

Testimony  taken  by  the  House  Committee  in  two 
hearings  is  rejietitious,  and  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  advance  no  convincing  evidence  of  effec¬ 
tive  Communist  propaganda  among  the  uniformed 
forces.  They  produced  copies  of  alleged  Communist 
documents  distributed  on  ships,  around  the  yards, 
and  among  soldiers,  mumbling  the  usual  red  claptrap 
of  oppression,  injustice,  overwork,  underpay,  and 
exhortation  to  the  enlisted  men  to  turn  their  guns 
on  the  “Iwsses”  when  the  hour  of  revolution  at  last 
strikes. 

Naval  intelligence  officers  also  described  how  Com¬ 
munist  workers  became  acquainted  with  sailors, 
entertained  them,  and  struck  up  correspondence,  by 
which  “cells”  of  communistic  thinkers  might  l>e 
organized  on  shipboard.  Most  of  the  stuff  was 
nebulous,  most  of  it  indicated  that  the  Communist 
party  makes  less  progress  with  the  armed  forces 
than  among  civilians — the  party  has  25,000  members 
— and  the  legislation  was  justified  on  the  ground 
that  to  wait  for  an  overt  hostile  act  would  be  to 
delay  correction  too  long. 

It  is  admitted  that  both  armed  forces  have  laws 
governing  mutiny  and  insubordination,  and  that  the 
President  has  iwwer  to  regulate  the  actions  of 
civilians  within  military  rescr\’ations,  and  upon  ships 
and  this  law  is  said  to  be  aimed  at  civilians  bent 
on  inciting  disaffection.  Strangely  (unless  you  are 
cynical  on  your  policies)  the  bill,  as  amended,  does 
not  apply  to  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Marine  Corps, 
the  Naval  Reserve  or  Naval  Militia,  or  the  National 
<juard — all  of  them  part  of  the  nation's  first  line 
of  defense  and  just  as  subject  to  red  pollution 
Labor  interests  fought  inclusion  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  won  what  may  be  a  shadow  without 
substance  if  the  bill  becomes  law.  If  the  omissions 
are  significant,  the  law  is  meaningless;  if  the  omis¬ 
sions  are  a  subterfuge  to  be  interpreted  later  by  a 
friendly  court,  the  law  is  immeasurably  dangerous 
to  free  speech  and  free  press. 

This  is  a  newspaper  fight,  and  should  be  won 
Only  our  Fascists  approve  a  law  which  reads  “any 
iKKjk.  pamphlet,  paper,  print,  article,  letter,  or  other 
writing  of  the  character  described  in  Section  1  of 
this  act  may  be  taken  from  any  house  or  other 
place  in  which  it  may  be  found,  or  from  any  per¬ 
son  in  whose  possession  it  may  be,  under  a  search 
warrant  issued”  under  the  1917  Espionage  .Act. 
Conviction  is  not  necessary. 

Ser>Mng  no  end  not  adequately  covered  by  existing 
law,  and  setting  up  new  perils  for  free  political 
expression,  this  bill  should  be  defeated.  There  is 
no  place  for  military  Cheka  among  our  insti¬ 
tutions. 


Proof  against  human  and  natural  accidents, 
a  monument  to  achievement  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  a  plant  adequate  for  the  next  50 
years — that  is  the  assignment  Harry  Chandler 
gave  the  Los  Angeles  Tunes’  architect.  Its 
execution  approaches  perfection. 


“VIRTUE  OF  THE  EMPEROR” 

AMERIC.ANS  have  been  amazed  that  the 
Japanese  .Ambassador  considered  it  fitting  to 
enter  formal  protest  to  the  State  Department 
concerning  the  publication  of  a  magazine  cartoon 
gently  poking  fun  at  the  Mikado.  Readers  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seeing  public  figures  treated  without  mercy 
by  satirical  artists  may  have  smiled,  or  even  chuckled 
at  (iropper’s  page  of  impossibilities  in  Vanity  Fair; 
they  would  roar  with  mirth  if  J.  P.  Morgan  objected 
publicly  to  his  representation  as  a  soapbox  orator. 
If  he  has  seen  the  drawing,  he  probably  agrees  that 
it  is  slightly  humorous. 

Not  so  Hirohito,  whose  descent  from  divinity  is 
kept  well  shined  up  for  the  adoration  of  his  devoted 
and  censor-ridden  subjects.  The  mere  thought  of  the 
.Son  of  Heaven  tugging  like  a  coolie  between  rick¬ 
shaw  shafts,  with  the  Nobel  peace  prize  as  his  cargo, 
verges  on  sacrilege.  On  the  printed  page,  it  demands 
diplomatic  attention,  and  receives  an  apology  coupled 
with  an  explanation  that  the  American  Government 
cannot  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Ob¬ 
viously  to  the  Japanese  mind,  the  Emperor  as  the 
symbol  of  state  must  be  protected  against  foreign 
irony,  though  the  Japanese  press  remains  free  (with 
the  consent  of  the  war  lords)  to  print  what  it  pleases 
against  other  nations  with  merely  human  sovereigns. 
.Assassination  has  l)een  the  fate  of  several  Japanese 
editors  who  thought  otherwise. 

We  do  not  recall  any  apology  asked  or  tendered 
last  year  when  Japanese  publications  printed  a  cir¬ 
cumstantial  novel  describing  war  with  .America,  in 
which  the  brave  sons  of  Nippon  bashed  our  Pacific 
Fleet  and  dictated  peace  to  Washington.  Several 
translations  were  printed  here,  crediting  the  tale  to  a 
retired  naval  officer  of  Japan.  Washington  took  no 
more  note  of  it  than  it  had  of  hundreds  of  previous 
pokes  from  the  foreign  press. 

It  may  be  guessed  that  the  Japanese  structure,  like 
the  dictatorships  of  Italy  and  Germany,  is  under  tre¬ 
mendous  internal  pressures,  with  a  never  absent  fear 
of  the  immediate  future.  Italy  keeps  up  a  lx)ld 
front  by  beating  the  war  drums.  Germany  diverts 
domestic  attention  from  a  financial  volcano  by  reli¬ 
gious  persecutions.  .And  Japan,  the  while  it  is  not 
plundering  China,  defends  the  virtue  of  the  Emperor, 
and  shrilly  demands  the  foreign  respect  that  its  ac¬ 
tions  cannot  command. 

Press  censorship  is  taken  for  granted  in  these  un¬ 
happy  lands;  journalism  is  the  handmaiden  of  in¬ 
competent  government,  (or  else — )  and  a  cartoon 
like  Gropper’s  in  Japan,  Italy,  or  Germany  could 
not  l)e  published  without  the  consent,  if  not  the  in- 
.stance,  of  the  ruling  powers.  So  it  isn’t  unlikely  that 
the  .Ambassador  suspected  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
supplementing  his  diplomacy  by  the  same  method. 

Curious,  even  humorous,  the  incident  is  in  some 
as|>ects :  it  is  also  tragic  and  ominous.  If  a  cartoon 
of  innocent  intention  in  a  class  magazine  can  create 
a  diplomatic  situation,  how  much  further  need  our 
free  and  careless  funnymen  go  to  provoke  a  break 
in  diplomatic  relations,  or  even  an  undeclared  war? 


The  infamous  persecution  of  Editor  Walter 
Liggett  in  Minneapolis  e7'idences  a  political 
scandal  of  national  importance  in  the  state  ad¬ 
ministration. 


A  RADIO  PRESS  POLL 

A  WIDE  range  of  opinion  appears  among  the 
daily  newspaper  members  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  recent  CNPA  poll  on  news  broadcasting. 
Most  of  the  reiKjrting  newspapers  are  published  in 
small  cities,  none  have  radio  connections,  and  the 
general  tone  of  the  replies  is  hostile  to  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  news.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  that 
the  coming  division  is  between  small  newspapers  on 
the  one  side  and  the  metropolitan  dailies  and  the 
broadcasters  on  the  other.  Many  of  the  replies  indi¬ 
cate  unfamiliarity  with  recent  developments  and  pro¬ 
pose  solutions  that  are  no  longer  practical. 

.Analysis  of  the  poll  will  be  presented  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  CNP.A  on  Aug.  16,  with 
a  recommendation  for  future  action.  Whatever  that 
may  be,  it  is  significant  that  the  commercial  broad¬ 
casting  of  news  is  by  no  means  a  closed  subject 
and  that  many  adjustments  must  come  before  all 
interests  will  be  satisfied. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

pLZEY  ROBERTS,  publisher,  St. 
£j  Louis  Star-Times,  Mrs.  Roberts 
son,  Elzey  Roberts,  Jr.,  are  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Col.  S.  L.  Slover,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is 
spending  his  vacation  with  Mrs.  Slover 
aboard  their  yacht,  Shadow  Fay,  among 
the  Thousand  islands  in  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River. 

Seth  M.  Vining,  editor  and  publisher, 
Tryon  (N.  C)  Daily  News  Bulletin, 
has  been  reelected  vice-president  of  the 
Tryon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Wilson  McLeod,  formerly  of  the 
*  Detroit  Tree  Tress  and  Royal  Oak 
(Mkh.)  Tribune  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager  of  the  Bridg¬ 
man  (Mich.)  Enterprise. 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher,  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Independent,  and  chairman  of 
the  state  planning  Iroard,  has  been 
(  named  a  lieutenant  colonel  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Olin  D.  Johnston. 

Scott  M.  Cutlip,  of  Morgantown  \V. 
Va.,  has  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Martinsbnrg  (VV.  \^a.)  News,  a  weekly, 
succeeding  John  E.  Uevine  who  resign^ 
to  do  free  lance  newspaper  work. 

Frank  R.  Moses,  co-publisher,  Mar- 
shall  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  and  Mrs. 
Moses  left  Aug.  3  for  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  trip  to  Isle  Royale  in  Lake 
Superior. 

Vincent  L.  Powers,  editor,  Brooklyn 
Spectator,  and  Miss  Dagny  Edwards, 
social  editor,  have  announced  their  en¬ 
gagement,  They  will  be  married  in  the 
fall. 

Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  Swarthmore, 

I  Pa.,  author  of  the  Ellis  Sunday  School 
I  Lesson,  has  constructed  a  log  cabin  on 
I  Beverly  Lake  in  the  Canadian  woods, 
as  a  summer  home. 

j  Sam  P.  Harben,  editor,  Richardson 
I  (Tex.)  Echo  and  secretary,  Texas 
Press  Association,  and  Mrs.  Harben,  are 
4  at  their  summer  camp  in  Altmont,  Colo., 
and  will  remain  there  until  Sept.  10. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Codrington,  wife  of  C.  C. 
Codrington,  editor  and  publisher.  Lake 
City  (Fla.)  Reporter-Star,  has  been 
awarded  first  prize  in  a  home  remodel¬ 
ing  contest  recently  conducted  bjy  a  na¬ 
tional  women’s  monthly  magazine. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFHCE 

AL.  fish,  business  manager.  Salt 
•  Lake  Telegram,  is  spending  his 
vacation  in  the  Northwestern  states. 

W.  J.  Gwaltney,  national  advertising 
manager,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  and 
Keville  Glennan,  managing  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  have 
been  selected  members  of  the  Diamond 
Shoals  Club  after  several  days  of  very 
successful  deep  sea  fishing  along  the 
shoals  and  in  the  Gulf  Stream  east  of 
the  Diamond  Shoals  lightship. 

C.  W.  S.  Lenett,  who  has  recently 
^n  with  the  Austin  American,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
Eivning  News  as  country  circulation 
manager. 

Walter  Hoots,  assistant  circulation 
manager,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and 
Mrs.  Hoots  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
born  Aug.  1  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital. 

Kenneth  C.  Riddle,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.) 
Tribune,  has  assumed  his  new  duties  as 
full-time  secretary  of  the  Jonesboro 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Davis  Vandivier,  co-publisher  and 
business  manager,  Chickasha  (Okla.) 
Express,  Mrs.  Vandivier  and  their  two 
children  were  in  Colorado  this  week  on 
a  short  vacation  trip. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

pLIFTON  B.  CARBERRY,  mana- 
ging  editor,  Boston  Post,  sailed  last 
wwk  on  the  Normandie  for  an  extended 
trip  through  Europe  where  he  is  plan- 
•rniR  to  make  an  extensive  study  of 
political  conditions  for  a  series  that  will 
i^n  in  the  Post  this  fall.  He  will  re¬ 
turn  the  latter  part  of  September. 


Boston  Police  Head’s  Son  Follows 


Father’s  Example  on  Newspapers 


Eugene  M.  McSWEENEY,  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  executive  of  Boston, 
has  resigned  as  assistant  publisher  of 

i 

mm 

Eugene  M.  McSweeney  E.  M.  McSwef.sey,  Jr. 

the  Boston  Evening  American  to  assume 
the  office  of  Police  Commissioner  of 
the  City  of  Boston.  He  was  appointed 
to  this  post  by  Governor  James  M.  Cur¬ 
ley  early  last  March. 

Eugene  M.  McSweeney,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  Commissioner,  and  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  is  now  working  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Boston  Post  and  from  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  he  has  shown  toward  news¬ 
paper  work  it  is  evident  that  he  will  fol¬ 
low  in  his  father’s  footsteps. 

Commissioner  McSweeney  was  born  in 
Marlboro.  Mass.,  and  educated  at  Man¬ 
hattan  College,  New  York.  Immediately 
after  his  graduation  in  1903,  he  went 
to  Boston  and  joined  the  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler  in  the  circulation  department.  He 


worked  for  this  paper  seven  years  and 
had  lieen  promoted  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  when  he  was  offered  a  similar 
position  on  the  Boston  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  by  William  Randolph  Hearst.  From 
1910  to  1922  he  was  circulation  and 
promotional  manager  and  in  addition 
handled  the  same  duties  for  the  Boston 
Sunday  Adz'ertiser  and  Boston  Daily 
Record. 

In  the  early  part  of  1922,  Mr. 
McSweeney  opened  his  own  advertising 
office  in  Boston  and  was  successful  in 
this  venture  for  seven  years.  He  han¬ 
dled  many  important  accounts. 

In  19^,  through  the  persuasion  of 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  he  again  returned  to 
the  newspaper  work.  In  1934  he  was 
appointed  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Evening  American.  Prior  to 
this  promotion  he  served  a  short  term 
as  Boston  Fire  Commissioner. 

In  an  interview  with  a  correspondent 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  Commissioner 
.McSweeney  praised  the  Boston  news- 
[lapers  and  commended  their  cooperation 
since  he  became  Commissioner. 

“I  have  always  maintained  open  house 
for  the  press  and  have  from  day  to  day 
given  audience  to  the  reporters,”  he 
said.  Reporters  are  given  free  run  of 
the  police  headquarters. 

Besides  his  son,  Eugene,  Jr.,  who  is 
working  on  the  Boston  Post,  he  has 
another  son  now  in  his  third  year  at 
Brown  University,  John  M.  McSw’eeney, 
and  who,  incidentally  has  an  orchestra 
of  his  own  of  which  he  is  leader.  He 
also  has  a  daughter,  Patricia. 


Rudolf  H.  Horst,  managing  editor, 
South  Bend  Tribune  and  grand  master 
of  the  Masons  of  Indiana,  laid  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  the  new  city  administration 
building  in  Thorntown.  Ind.,  July  20. 

William  Cook,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Journalism 
School  in  June,  has  joined  the  Royal 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune  as  a  reporter. 

Cyril  McLagan,  Sycamore  reporter 
of  the  DeKalb  (Ill.)  Chronicle,  will 
spend  two  weeks  with  Stanley  Gullherg, 
city  editor  of  the  Sycamore  Tribune, 
touring  the  Carolinas  during  the  last 
part  of  August. 

Harold  Safford,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (.S.  D.)  Argus- 
Leader,  has  returned  to  radio  station 
WLS  as  program  director. 

Lawrence  Gates,  associated  with  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times,  has  left 
for  Fort  Sheridan  to  enlist  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  corp  of  the  regular  United  States 
army.  He  has  passed  his  examinations 
and  after  one  month’s  general  military 
training  will  be  detailed  to  an  army  hos¬ 
pital  at  Fort  Sheridan. 

Eddie  Raymond,  sports  editor,  De 


Kalb  (Ill.)  Chronicle,  who  writes  a 
Monday  golf  column  “Around  the  First 
Tee”  made  his  own  lead  story  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  .^ug.  4  by  getting  a  hole 
in  one.  The  distance  was  117  yards. 

Lester  Allen,  feature  writer  and 
Meyer  Rossman,  staff  artist,  both  of  the 
Boston  Post  are  now  working  on  a  new 
animal  cartoon  strip  which  will  make 
its  appearance  in  the  Post  early  in 
September. 

Dale  Stafford,  sports  editor,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  correspondent,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  after  a  vacation  at  a  lake 
near  Pontiac. 

C.  D.  McNamee,  associate  editor, 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  who  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Muskegon 
Community  Chest  this  year,  will  have 
charge  of  the  shop  employes’  division 
of  the  annual  campaign. 

Frederic  Read,  associate  editor.  Lad¬ 
ing  ton  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  served  as 
general  chairman  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
Pageant  committee,  which  had  charge 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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big 
eats 

scored  so 
far  this 
year  by 

The  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round 


J  UST  since  the  beginning 
of  1935  Drew  Pearson  and 
Robert  S.  Allen  have  scored 
scores  of  big  news  beats  in 
“The  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round.”  Here  are  a  repre¬ 
sentative  few: 


The 

News 

In  The 
Washing¬ 
ton 

Merry-Go- 

Round 

Hrst 

Announced 

Elsewhere 

Koosevelt^s  wealth- 
tax  drive . 

Dec.  31, '34 

Jane  19,  '35 

E  w  i  n  a  M  i  tchelPs  dis- 
miMsal . 

May  23, '31 

June  15,  '35 

Riehberg's  resiffoa- 
tion . 

May  11, '34 

May  17, '35 

National  unemploy¬ 
ment  census . 

Apr. 

6,  '34 

Apr.  18,  '35 

James  A.  Moffett's 
resignation . 

Oct.  4,  '34 

Apr.  15, '35 

Senate  holding  com¬ 
pany  probe . 

Mar.  2, '34 

Mar.  13,  '35 

Supreme  ('!ourt  gold 
decision . 

Jan.  17, '34 

Feb.  18, '35 

Hull's  German-trade 
clash  with  Peek... 

Dee.  13, '34 

Feb. 

1,'35 

Russian  debt  parley 
failure . 

Nov.  27,  '33 

Feb. 

1,'35 

Shipbuilders'  collu¬ 
sion  against  Navy . 

\UB.  7, '33 

Jan.  31, '35 

Roosevelt's  World 
Court  defeat . 

NoVa 

8,  '31 

Jan.  29, '35 

“The  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round”  is  issued  both 
daily  and  weekly.  For  sam¬ 
ples  and  for  terms,  please 
write  to 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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of  the  three  day  celebration  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  the  famous  missionary 
Aug.  9-11.  Jack  McFarland  and  Arthur 
O’Connor  also  of  the  Daily  News  or¬ 
ganization  tcx)k  active  parts  in  the 
event. 

George  Moorad,  of  the  Shanghai 
(China)  Times  staff,  and  Mrs.  Moorad 
have  arrived  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
China.  They  will  visit  relatives  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  California  before  returning  to 
China  late  in  August. 

S.  J.  Ray,  cartoonist,  Kansas  City 
Star,  and  family  have  returned  from  a 
motor  tour  of  Wisconsin,  Canada  and 
M  ichigan. 

W.  L.  Oliver,  formerly  of  the  Rich- 
mond  (Va. )  Nezos- Leader,  is  filling  in 
vacation  periods  on  the  Norfolk  (\'a.) 
J^dger-Dispatch. 

Frank  J.  Campbell,  until  recently 
telegraph  editor,  Neu>  Hazvn  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier,  has  joined  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Evening  Union  news  staff. 

Benjamin  Kornfield,  city  editor. 
Bridgeport  Post,  who  is  a  captain  in  the 
.Army  Reserve,  has  returned  from  two 
weeks  at  Fort  Ethan  .Allen.  \T. 

Ray  Spence,  sports  editor,  Ozeosso 
(Mich.)  Argus-Press,  returned  last 
week  after  a  week’s  vacation. 

Ed  Austin,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Nezvs  Bee,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.) 
Morning  Press,  has  returned  to  San 
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Diego  to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Sun.  He  succeeds  Arthur  Moore,  who 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Blooin- 
ington  (111.)  Pantograph. 

Cleland  Wyllie,  telegraph  editor, 
Oziosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Durand  (Mich.)  hx- 
fn-ess,  a  weekly.  William  May  has  been 
advanced  to  the  telegrai)h  desk  and 
Richard  Allgire,  formerly  courthouse 
rejKjrter  for  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Moon- Journal,  has  joined  the  -Argus- 
Press  staff  as  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  All  changes  were  effective 
-August  5. 

Fred  j.  O’Neil,  1935  graduate.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota,  joined  the 
Grand  Porks  (N.  D.)  Herald  editorial 
staff  recently  as  a  rejKjrter. 

J.  D.  Parham,  son  of  managing  edi¬ 
tor  j.  A.  Parham,  of  the  Charlotte  (N- 
C.)  Observer,  has  resigned  as  publicity 
director  for  Elon  College  and  rejoined 
the  Observer  staff. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  Jr.,  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (.Mich.)  Moon-Journal  editorial 
staff,  had  low  gross  score  at  the  annual 
golf  finirnament  of  Battle  C.  reek’s  four 
service  clubs  July  31. 

Joseph  C.  Smith,  assistant  Sunday 
editor,  Boston  Globe,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Smith,  sailed  -Aug.  4  from  Boston 
for  a  14-day  cruise  to  the  Canadian 
North  Cape  and  Bermuda. 

Charles  L.  Egenroad,  political  writer. 
South  Bend  J  ribune,  is  convalescing 
from  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
cyst  from  the  base  of  his  spine. 

Clarence  E.  Boykin,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (V’a.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  has  rejoined  the  reportorial  staff. 

Miss  Eula  Mae  Currie,  reporter,  and 
Erancis  Noel,  photographer,  Kansas 
City  Star,  made  the  first  scheduled 
flight  of  the  new  TW.A  Grand  Canyon 
airline  for  a  feature  story  and  pictures. 

Russell  G.  Davies,  northwest  editor, 
Grayvd  Porks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  with  his 
family  motored  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  a 
vacation  trip. 

J.  B.  Stephens,  formerly  city  editor, 
Santa  Maria  (Cal.)  Times,  has  taken 
the  city  desk  on  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Sun,  succeeding  Virgil  Wyatt,  who  has 
been  made  make-up  editor. 

Philip  J.  Sinnott,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  NE-A  Service,  Inc.,  office  is 
on  a  combined  business  and  pleasure 
motor  trip  through  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

George  .A.  Scheuer,  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Nezvs-Times  staff,  and 
Ej)1tor  &  Pdblishek  correspondent, 
handled  the  arrangements  for  the  point 
by  point  short  wave  communications  at 
the  Midwest  -Aviation  Exposition,  -Aug. 
3-4,  at  the  Bendix  Municipal  airport. 
South  Bend. 

Frank  Brunten  has  resigned  from  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Times  to  join  the  Denzrr 
Rocky  Moufitain  News  staff. 

Edmund  Briel,  former  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  has  lieen  assigned  to  police  re¬ 
porting. 

Bill  Fisher,  sjxjrts  editor,  Ardmore 
(Okla.)  Daily  Ardmoreite  and  one  of 
the  pioneer  boosters  of  softball  in  that 
part  of  Oklahoma,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Soft- 
ball  Association,  succeeding  Donald 
Capps,  Tulsa. 

John  Kidman,  assistant  city  editor, 
Montreal  Gazette,  who  is  honorary  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  recently  formed  Penal 
Association  of  Canada,  was  deputed  to 
attend  as  delegate  the  International 
Penal  Congress  to  be  held  in  Berlin. 
-August  18-25.  He  sailed  for  England 
.Aug.  2. 

Frederic  S.  Schouman,  for  several 
years  with  the  Detroit  Times  editorial 
staff,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
Harry  Lynn  Pierson,  Works  Progress 
.Administrator  for  Michigan. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


George  H.  POWELL,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Staunton  (Va.) 


Pz'ening  Leader  and  Nezvs  Leader,  has 
the  distinction  of 


beating  his  own 
record,  in  circula¬ 
tion  receipts. 

For  20  consec¬ 
utive  months,  re- 
c  e  n  1 1  y  ,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the 
month  surpassed 
those  of  the  same 
month  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Mr.  Powell  has 
been  with  the 
Leader  papers  for 
12  years,  and  has 
the  circulation 
leiMirtment,  with 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

ASHEVILLE  (N.  C)  Citium- 
r\  Times,  16-page  tabloid  annual  babv 
edition.  Sunday,  July  31,  Ib-jiage  ‘•blue" 
Bon  Marche  ^ition,  full  size.  July  Ji- 
Eckerd’s  Drug  Store  section.  4  Dair»,’ 
full  size,  July  28. 

Kno.rville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  .Aug.  1 
annouiK'ing  Fowler  Brothers’  "Mar/.i,' 


18  newspaper  boys 
under  him.  His  territory  extends  over 
a  considerable  area  but  he  covers  it 
himself,  having  no  assistants. 

Mr.  Powell  recently  completed  a  year 
as  president  of  the  Staunton  Rotary 
Club,  and  has  served  the  .American 
Legion  Post  as  commander.  He  also 
was  its  adjutant  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  is  also  on  the  board  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Welfare  League  and  the  Staun¬ 
ton  Industrial  Loan  bank. 


-Mary  Florence  Brotherton.  recently. 

The  Rev.  Forrest  Scrivener,  editor 
and  publisher.  Crescent  (Okla.)  Logan 
Cowity  News  to  Miss  Vera  Malahy, 
Shawnee,  Okla.,  June  27. 

Joseph  L.  Groessel,  editor.  Port 
U'ashington  (Wis.)  Herald,  to  Miss 
Betty  Trilling,  in  Sheboygan.  .Aug.  8. 

-Arthur  J.  Kelly,  staff  artist.  Boston 
Globe^  to  Miss  Edith  Josephine  Fontaine 
of  Milton  Mass.,  last  week  at  St.  Mary 
of  the  Hills  Church. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Hooker,  editor  and  pub- 
li.sher.  Bancroft  (Mich.)  Commercial, 
to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Chapman,  of  Ban¬ 
croft.  July  28. 


annouiKing  l-owler  Brothers’  "March 
of  Progress’’  month,  8  pages,  tabloid 
size. 

Greenfield,  (O.)  Tinu's.  Historical 
Progress  Edition,  48  pages,  .Aug.  1. 

Shrez'cport  (La.)  Times.  June  28, 
Shrcvci>ort  Centennial  Edition,  104 
liages,  7  sections. 

Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  July 
28,  Midyear  Edition,  64  pages,  tabloid 
size. 

Corsicana  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun,  Texas 
Centennial  Birthplace  Edition,  32  pages, 
tabloid,  recently. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  -Vctcj  t‘r  Dbserecr, 
.Aug.  4,  special  section  for  Baptist  Or¬ 
phanage.  also  Kennedy  and  Mills  Home, 
12  pages,  full  size. 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
Nezfs,  12-page  section,  tabloid  size,  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  its  radio 
station,  WELL,  in  its  new  location  in 
the  City  National  Bank  building. 

.Milziviukee  Sentinel,  Soap  Box  Derby 
Edition.  8  page,  tabloid  size,  .Aug.  3. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette.  26-pages, 
City-Wide  bargain  Day  Edition  carry¬ 
ing  2.000  inches  local  advertising,  re- 
centlv. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

George  henry  hayden, 

assistant  advertising  manager,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union-Tribune,  to  Miss 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Guy  coffee  of  West  Point,  Ga.. 

has  become  editor  and  publisher  ot 
the  Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Vea-j,  having  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  from  William  P. 
Campbell  &  Sons.  Coffee  was  formerly 
with  the  West  Point  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

-A.  M.  C.  Russell,  publisher.  Palmetto 
(Fla.)  Nezvs,  has  purchased  the  Eaton- 
ton  (Ga.)  Messenger  from  A.  B.  Den¬ 
nis.  Mr.  Russell  will  publish  both 
pa])ers. 


Load 

Your  Fall  Circulation  Gun 

with  Comics 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  comics 
are  accustomed  to  starting  things  wherever 
introduced.  But  they  liave  the  even  greater 
property  of  being  able  to  hold  peak  reader 
interest  for  long  periods  of  t  ime.  Consider  the 
outstanding  circulations,  daily  and  Sunday, 
enjoyed  year  after  year  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  News,  the  proving  grounds 
of  these  famous  comics. 

For  circulation  ammunition  this  Fall,  use 
these  laboratory-tested  characters  with  a 
record  of  fast  click  and  consistent  strength  in 
two  of  the  most  competitive  markets  in  the 
countr\L  Phone,  write  or  wire  for  proofs  and 


prices 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD,  General  Manaser 

Newt  Buildins  .  220  Eatt  42nd  Street,  New  York  .  MUrray  Hill  2-1 234 
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Editor  A  Publisher  for  August  10,  1935 


ere  wax  a 


There  was  a  Carnival  in  New  Orleans.  And  a  Fair  in 
San  Diego.  And  a  Flood  in  Kentucky.  And  a  Strike 
in  Toledo.  And  a  Sandstorm  in  Oklahoma. 


There  was  cold  snow  in  Massachusetts 
sunshine  in  California.  While  kids  were  buying  sleds 
in  the  North,  bathing  suits  were  enjoying  a  brisk  sale 
in  the  far  South.  And  August  is  the  best  month  for 
the  sale  of  gasoline  in  New  England  and  the  worst 
month  in  Florida.  It’s  a  big  country. 


warm 


Facts  like  these  mean  something  to  many  advertisers. 
They  mean  dollars  and  cents.  They  may  mean  greater 


Akron  Beacon  Iolrnal 
Altoona  Mirror 
Boston  Globe 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Press 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Dispatch 


Fall  River  Herald  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  Courant 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Johnstown  Democrat 
Johnstown  Tribune 
Louisville  Courier  Journi 
Louisville  Times 


sales  opportunities,  larger  advertisements,  new  copy, 
a  different  attack.  Or  they  may  mean  a  curtailment 
in  consumer  buying,  a  retrenchment  in  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  a  change  (if  possible)  in  advertising  schedules. 

The  one  medium  that  enables  the  advertiser  to  adjust 
his  advertising  to  new  conditions,  sudden  develop¬ 
ments  . . .  quickly  and  easily  ...  is  the  newspaper.  Use 
newspapers  and  take  advantage  of  what  happens  from 
day  to  day,  from  week  to  week.  Use  newspapers  and 
utilize  the  different  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Use  newspapers  and  make  every  dollar  you 
spend  do  full  duty  and  bring  you  maximum  returns. 


New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  'fRii 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Tele 
Pittsburgh  Press 


Salt  Lake  Cm’  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Daily  News 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Westchester  Newspapers 


^ovidence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 


NEWARK  DISPUTE  SETTLED 

Newsdealer*  Now  Selling  Sunday  C«| 
and  N.  Y.  Paper*  at  Previous  P-^i 

Newark,  N.  J.,  newsdealers  who  had 
refused  to  sell  the  Ncivark  Sunday  Call 
and  New  York  newspai)crs  unless  the? 
got  a  reduction  in  the  wholesale  ^ 
are  now  selling  the  newspapers  at  tS 
previous  rate. 

According  to  information  given  to 
Editor  &  I’ublisher,  which  is  at  vari- 
ance  with  some  of  the  facts  in  an  itcn 
in  last  week’s  issue,  members  of  tht 
lissex  County  Cigars,  Stationery  and 
Newsdealers  Association  had 
a  reduction  from  $7.75  to  $7  per  hifr 
dred  copies  of  the  Call  and  also  for  a 
reduction  in  the  per  hundred  price  of 
the  New  York  papers. 

When  the  Newark  Newsdealers  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  refused  to  provide  papen 
at  this  rate,  the  dealers  refused  to  han. 
die  the  papers  in  question,  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  company  withheld  all  papers. 

Representative  Fred  A.  Hartley  was 
called  in  by  the  newsdealers,  together 
with  John  A.  Moffitt,  conciliator  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  news¬ 
dealers  claimed  they  were  striking  for 
a  lower  rate,  but  the  supply  company  in¬ 
sisted  their  action  constituted  a  Ix^cotL 


DAILY’S  REGATTA  ATTRACTS  200,000 


STUDY  OF  TURNOVER 
AIDS  CIRCULATION 
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sources.  Addresses  found  are  restarted.  “  ' 

Others  are  given  to  a  stop  man  for  Gar  Wood,  Jr.,  son  of  a  famous  boat-racing  father,  shown  receiving  the  William 
checkup.  Randolph  Hearst  Gold  Cup  for  the  amateur  scoring  the  most  points  in  the 

“2.  Transfers  from  one  route  to  an-  second  annual  outboard  motorboat  regatta  of  the  PUtburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and 
other,  complaints,  unusual  stories,  false  the  Oakmont  Boat  Club  in  the  Allegheny  River  at  Oakmont,  Pa.,  Aug.  34.  Close 
addres-ses,  and  fake  stops  go  to  the  dis-  to  200,000  viewed  the  two-day’s  racing.  Left  to  right  in  the  photo  are:  Henry 
trict  manager.  D.  Johnson,  Jr.,  referee;  Commodore  E.  J.  Winkleman,  Dr.  J.  Staunton  Saling, 

“3.  Canvassers  orders  less  than  sixty  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Mrs.  Saling,  Gar  Wood.  Jr.,  Harry  Keck,  sports 
days,  old  go  to  the  promotion  crew  for  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Mrs.  Gar  Wood.  Sr.,  Commodore  J.  Y.  S, 

deduction  against  their  jayroll.  Carrier  Tyson,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  C.  F.  Chapman,  cl  . . 

orders  are  charged  against  the  lioys’  Commission  of  the  American  Power  Boat  Asi 
bonds  or  accounts.  Sutton,  announcer,  and  Eldward  F.  Crowley,  o 

“4.  All  others  go  to  the  city  or  subur-  Department, 

ban  stop  men  for  the  real  reason  for  the  =  ~  — --- -^= 

stop.  Renewals  are  secured  in  15  per  “RUBBER  CHECK”  ARTIST  C 

cent  of  the  calls.  Wisconsin  newspapers  lave  been  the  Spon 

“A  clo.se  tabulation  kept  during  the  field  for  a  bad  check  artist  who  offers  the  sei 
month  of  May  revealed  a  general  aver-  the  “phoney”  in  payment  for  a  year’s  cooper 

age  of  40  per  cent  moves,  20  per  cent  subscription  to  the  newspaper.  The  and  co 

can-not-afford,  20  per  cent  did-not-like  Jauennlle  Daily  Gazette  reported  the  eluded 

the  paper— pr^able  change  to  the  com-  „,an  to  be  about  45  years  of  age,  with  person- 

petitors  and  20  per  cent  miscellaneous  j,™.  fi^ir  and  wearing  a  gray  suit.  He  p"^— 
reasons.  We  save  half  the  moves,  thus  ^,jfpred  a  $19  check  for  the  subscription.  | 
account  for  at  least  25  ptT  cent  of  all  disappeared  when  asked  to  bring  I 
stops  through  our  office  organization.  someone  to  identify  him.  A  short  time 

Immediately  after  a  camjass  stops  ^  similar  report  was  received  I 

vvil  increase  by  as  much  as  ,20  per  cent  ^^e  Kaxosha  (Wis.)  Evening  I 

?' .?!  “w  'X'"'’,"  N««s.  S„rrou,KlinB  new,pap.,rs  l»ve 


.An  injunction  was  obtained  by  the  sup¬ 
ply  com^ny  on  this  basis  restraining 


the  association  from  interfering  with  the 
activities  of  the  company. 

Gradually  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  resumed  their  connections  with 
the  supply  company  at  the  previous 
wholesale  rate. 

During  the  period  of  the  controversy, 
which  lasted  103  days,  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  publishers,  distriW- 
ing  companies  were  able  to  maintain 
complete  coverage,  it  is  stated. 

ODDITIES  SERIES 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  is 
in  publishing  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
ity  “Oddities  of  Nature,”  explaining  strange 
>n-  facts  about  animals  and  birds  familiar  to 
00  readers.  The  feature  is  being  done  bj 
ek.  H.  W.  Fry,  of  the  staff. 


570  CARRIERS  AT  PICNIC 

Five  hundred  and  seventy  carriers  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  held  their  an¬ 
nual  outing  at  Glenwood  Springs,  July 
25.  Howard  Haire,  classified  advertising 
manager,  read  a  message  from  Clark 
Howell,  publisher  of  the  daily,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regrets  for  his  absence. 
John  Moye,  city  circulation  manager, 
was  in  charge. 


Even  Cynics  laugh  at 


the  new  half  page  comic  by 

MAL  EATON 

It's  the  funniest  thing! 

NEW YORK 


SPEEDBOAT  RACE  AUG.  18 

The  fourth  annual  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
Gold  Cup  r^atta  for  outboard  speed¬ 
boats  will  be  staged  Sunday,  Aug.  18,  in 
Diversey  Harbor,  Chicago. 


^pnbtcate 

230^ WEST  41st  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Hie  Taiiipu  Morning  Tribune  is  now  “at 
home”  in  the  South’s  most  modern  air  con- 
elitioned  newspaper  plant,  where  the  Tribune 
staff  will  continue  to  render  conscientious 
service  to  readers  and  advertisers  who  are 
interested  in  the  richest  and  most  thickly 
(topulated  section  of  Florida. 


TAMPA  TRIBUNE 
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Retail  News  and  Notes 


By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 

Recommended  summer  reading 
for  retailers  and  for  newspapermen 
includes  these  items: 

“The  Sales  Promotion  Manager  and 
His  Plan,”  published  by  the  Sales  Pro- 


pROPHECIE'S  and  general 


confi¬ 
dence  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
are  optimisitc. 

Dr.  Paul  Nystrom  expects  fair  busi¬ 
ness  in  August  and  a  “decided  business 


motion  Division  of  the  National  Retail  improvement  by  Labor  Day  unless  new 
Dry  Goods  Association,  and  containing  difficulties^  develop.’  He  thinks  that 
these  six  chapters :  Duties  and  Author-  “in  most  lines  of  consumer  goods  prices 
ity,  by  William  McCleod  of  Filene’s;  may  rise  somewhat  rather  than  de- 
The  Plan— Its  Creation  and  Operation,  dine;’’  that  there  will  be  a  ’real  chance 
by  William  Howard  of  Gimbel’s;  The  to  sell  better  quality  and  higher-priced 
Plan  and  the  Salespeople,  by  Mary  goods and  that  the  average  customer 
Murphy  of  The  Fair ;  Display  in  the  today  is  “younger  than  ten,  or  even  five 
&les  Promotion  Plan,  by  William  ye^s  ago” 


Stensgaard;  An  Effective  Plan  for  the 
Small  Volume  Store,  by  R.  V.  Zahn  of 
the  Zahn  Dry  Goods  Co.  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  and  a  Compilation  of  Planning 
Systems  for  All  Sizes  of  Stores,  by 
Frank  W.  Spaeth  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

“More  Retail  Sales”  is  a  practical 
idea  book,  compiled  by  Irving  Schweit¬ 
zer  from  personal  contact  with  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  specialty  shops  in  22 
cities.  It  is  published  by  The  New 
York  Store  Methods  Bureau,  551  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

“Municipal  Regulations  That  Hamper 
Retail  Trade,”  by  Dr.  Miller  McClin- 
tock  and  Dr.  Franklin  W.  Ryan,  both 
of  Harvard,  is  a  study  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  It  was  undertaken  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
and  it  deals  with  such  topics  as  public 
markets,  heavy  license  fees,  sales  tax 
(New  York  City),  traffic  rulings  and 
one-way  streets.  On  the  last-named 
topics  Dr.  McQintock  is  an  authority, 
as  he  gathered  the  data  for  the  Traffic 
Audit  Bureau  which  has  made  possible 
some  sort  of  audit  of  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  July  issue  of  the  New  York 
University  Joumai  of  Retailing  is  just 
out.  Among  the  important  contents 
are ;  a  study  of  window  displays  in  24 
leading  New  York  stores  through  a 
period  of  six  weeks,  checking  “objec¬ 
tively”  on  the  window’s  idea,  jts  back¬ 
ground,  the  merchandise,  the  emphasis, 
the  scale  and  the  cards  used;  a  survey 
of  drapery  department  merchandising  in 
55  stores  in  co-operation  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association ; 


F.  H.  Van  Allen,  of  Clinton,  la., 
president  of  the  Interstate  Merchants 
Council  and  head  of  the  Central  States 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  forecasts  an 
increase  of  20  to  25  per  cent  over  the 
last  half  of  1934  in  the  remaining 
months  of  ’35.  “Buying  power  has  been 
restored  to  the  rural  districts,”  he  says. 

Joseph  E.  Chastain,  merchandise 
manager  of  the  Brown-Dunkin  Com¬ 
pany  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  expects  for  the 
area  an  average  increase  the  rest  of 
this  year  of  10  per  cent  over  last  year’s 
retail  sales  in  corresponding  months — 
and  estimates  this  July’s  sales  at  15 
per  cent  better  than  a  year  ago. 

.Arthur  Price,  general  merchandising 
manager  of  Hearns,  New  York,  says 
that  recovery  is  here  to  stay.  He  esti¬ 
mates  the  increase  in  consumer  income 
for  the  first  half  of  1935  compared  with 
two  years  ago  at  seven  and  a  half 
billion. 

«  *  « 

Actual  gains,  as  distinct  from  ex- 
^  pected  improvements,  are  in  evi¬ 
dence.  For  the  last  week  of  July  the 
Department  of  Commerce  survey  cover¬ 
ing  33  cities  shows  gains  in  every  im¬ 
portant  city  in  department  store  sales 
and  in  retail  sales  in  general.  In  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  July,  nor¬ 
mally  a  dull  time,  has  shown  the  sharp¬ 
est  advances  of  1935  over  last  year. 
The  largest  department  stores  show 
gains  of  10  per  cent  over  July  of  ’34, 
according  to  the  Washington  report,  and 
local  estimates  for  some  stores  put  the 
gain  at  12  to  15  per  cent,  and  even 
higher.  Boston  is  beginning  to  increase 


an  article  on  price  zones  (as  distinct  retail  volume  over  last  year.  In  Phila- 

tn  crkif-A  r\f  o  frrtm  nrA. 


from  price  lines)  of  misses’  and 
women’s  dresses,  and  reviews  of  the 
Harvard  report  and  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  Report  on  operating  results 
in  department  and  specialty  stores. 

A  Harvard  Business  School  study  of 
about  100  department  stores  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon  and  California  that  did 
37  per  cent  of  the  total  department  store 
business  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1934 
shows  above-average  margins,  expenses 
and  profits.  The  analysis  shows  con¬ 
sistently  higher  than  average  initial 
n.ark-up.  Thoiigli  transponatio.i  costs 
on  goods  were  high  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  county,  there  was  no  cor¬ 
responding  jump  in  traveling  and  com¬ 
munication  costs. 

A  special  study  of  smaller  department 
stores  (377  with  an  aggregate  volume 
of  about  $71,000,000)  has  just  b^n 
made  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  In  257 
stores  (a  little  better  than  two  out  of 
three)  that  made  a  net  profit  in  1934, 
that  profit  averaged  almost  6.2  per  cent, 
and  these  stores  did  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  volume.  For  the  other  120  stores, 
with  about  30  per  cent  of  the  volume 
and  only  a  little  more  than  that  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  number  of  estab¬ 
lishments,  the  average  net  loss  in  1934 
was  3.6  per  cent.  A  few  significant  fig¬ 
ures  on  these  costs  in  these  two  classes 
are  given  in  this  table. 

In  257  stores 
averaging 
6.2% 

net  profit  ’34 

Total  overhead. .. .  23.54% 

Gross  profit .  28.88% 

Cost  of  goods  sold.  70.86% 

Mark-up  on  cost..  41.41% 

Stock  turn  . 3.65  times 

In  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
District  the  stores  showing  a  profit  av¬ 
eraged  only  5.8  per  cent  net;  and  those 
showing  a  loss  averaged  2.17  per  cent— 
both  averages  considerably  below  those 
for  the  nation-wide  sampling. 


In  120  stores 
averaging 
3.6% 

net  loss  '34 
31.24% 
27.50% 
72.13% 
39.55% 

3 . 40  times 


Goodrich 

“...Printing  that  is  clear 
and  sharp  throughout 
the  entire  run.” 

ITrite  for  list  of 
prominent  suers. 

NILES  &  NELSON,  INC 

Exetsssiet  DisirUtnert 
75  WEST  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
400  W.  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO 


mercial  Credit  Company  for  the  half 
year  shows  a  net  income  of  $3,345,266 
this  year  aganist  $2,379,567 — an  increase 
of  over  40  per  cent;  and  for  the  second 
quarter,  $1,890,123  against  $1,293,581 — 
an  increase  of  46  per  cent.  And  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Corporation,  a  consutner 
finance  concern,  for  the  half  year  had 
a  net  profit  this  year  of  $2,234,687, 
against  $1,832,081  in  1934;  and  for  the 
second  quarter  the  gain  over  last  year 
was  at  an  even  greater  rate — from 
$793,856  to  $1,200,128,  an  increase  of 
better  than  50  per  cent. 

Instalment  sales  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase.  Ludwig  Baumann  &  Co.  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1935,  had  sales 
of  $9,276,518,  about  854  per  cent  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  year 
there  was  a  net  profit  of  $81,591 ;  last 
year,  a  net  loss  of  $58,498.  This  home 
furnishing  house,  which  last  year  added 
a  line  of  men’s  wear,  has  just  opened  a 
Fashion  Shop  for  “women’s  clothes  of 
real  distinction.  Just  one  thing  in  the 
entire  shop  that’s  old-fashioned — pleas¬ 
antly  so — the  usual  emphasis  on 
quality." 

e  *  * 

MACY’S  August  $avings  $ales  were 
advertised  with  turned  copy  on 
the  pages,  a  layout  that  made  possible 
an  illustration  in  the  center  of  ^ch 
page  10  inches  wide.  Macy’s  new 
Maple  (9-room)  House  features  the 
wood  that  has  been  so  popular  in 
Colonial  designs  now  made  up  after 
ultra-modern  patterns  designed  by  Rus¬ 
sel  Wright. 

At  Wanamaker’s,  New  York,  a  Zig- 
Zag  Way  exhibit  of  modern  furniture 
has  been  advertised  with  special  stress 
on  the  modernist  color  schemes.  Some 
of  the  display  lines  were:  “Drama  in 
Scarlet  .  .  .  Cool  Emerald  and  Glow¬ 
ing  Amber  .  .  .  Jade  Green.  Rose  and 
Cyclamen  .  .  .  Gardenia  White  and 
Mimosa  Yellow :”  and  the  illustration 
was  in  a  modernist  perspective.  In  the 
store  a  suite  of  furniture  occupies  each 
of  a  series  of  triangular  bays  formed 
by  a  zig-zag  wall. 

From  Washington  comes  an  estimate 


of  FH.A  that  there  is  a  live  billion  dol 
lar  house  furnishings  market  that  calk 
for  the  expenditure  of  a  billion  a  year 
during  the  next  five  years,  with  the* 
as  the  main  items:  furniture,  $536,000. 
000  a  year;  floor  coverings,  $148  000 
000;  kitchen  equipment,  $120000nfll 
draperies,  $64,000,000.  Business  man! 
agers  of  newspapers  with  estimates  oi 
local  markets  might  pro  rate  these  to- 
tals  down  to  their  percentages  of  U  S 
total  retail  business — and  give  their  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  quota  to  aim  at. 


EXPECT  100,000  AT  FESTlVAl 
Twelve  Dailies  Co-operating  WM 

Chicago  Tribune  in  Music  Event 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Aug.  5— More  than  100,000 
people  are  expected  to  attend  the  Cki- 
cago  Tribune’s  sixth  annual  Chicago- 
land  Music  Festival  here  Saturday  night, 
Aug.  17,  in  Soldiers’  Field.  Nearly 
10,000  singers  and  players  will  partici¬ 
pate. 

F'eatures  of  the  festival  will  be  sing¬ 
ing  by  a  massed  chorus  of  5,0W  voices; 
community  songs  by  the  entire  audience; 
an  accordian  band  of  500  pieces;  a 
Negro  chorus  of  1,000  voices  singing 
spirituals ;  a  dance  pageant  and  a  con¬ 
cluding  pyrotechnical  display. 

Newspapers  co-operating  with  th« 
Tribune  are:  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times;  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News- 
Palladium;  Canton  (Ill.)  Datly  Led¬ 
ger;  Watseka  (Ill.)  Iroquois  County 
Times;  Gibson  City  (Ill.)  Courier- 
Enterprise;  Crawfordsville  (Ind.) 
Joumal-Reineto;  Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger; 
Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  Times;  Omiu 
World-Herald;  Tzsm  Rivers  (Wis.) 
Reporter  and  Chronicle,  Toledo  Bladt 
and  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Daily  Register. 

Phil  Maxwell  is  again  director  of  tht 
festival,  assisted  by  Miss  Peggy  O’Neil, 
Edward  Moore,  Tribune  music  critic, 
Victor  Grabel,  general  music  director 
Noble  Cain,  choral  director:  Fred  Mil¬ 
ler,  chairman  of  field  activities,  and ) 
other  Chicagoans. 


delphia,  in  spite  of  a  drop  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week,  sales  were  considerably 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  In  Cleveland 
the  end  of  the  month  was  better  than 
the  beginning.  In  Chicago  volume  was 
as  good  as  in  the  preceding  week  and 
10  per  cent  better  than  a  year  ago. 
The  three  largest  department  stores  of 
St.  Louis  showed  an  average  gain  in 
sales  over  a  year  ago  of  18  per  cent. 
Kansas  City’s  July  sales  showed  (as  for 
the  country)  the  biggest  gain  this  year 
over  last. 

Initial  business  on  August  sales 
(some  starting  in  July)  were  good. 
Industrial  gains,  estimated  by  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  at  15  to  25  per  cent  above  a 
year  ago,  are  most  encouraging.  .And 
so  are  two  reports  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year  from  financing  concerns :  Com- 


UNDER  THE  WIRE 

The  merry-go-round  of  closing  dates  and  deadlines  are 
circus  enough  for  any  production  department  to  worry 
about.  The  one  sure  way  of  getting  in  under  the  wire  is 
to  send  all  your  mats,  engravings,  electros,  and  printed 
matter,  whether  urgent  or  routine,  by  Railway  Express. 
A  telephone  call  starts  it  all.  We  pick  up  your  shipments, 
rush  them  at  passenger  train  speed,  and  deliver  them  to 
destination  in  all  important  cities  and  towns,  without 
extra  charge.  And  remember,  urgent  publication  ship¬ 
ments  are  delivered  days,  nights,  and  Sundays,  holidays 
included.  Low  rates.  •  •  •  For  service  or  information 
simply  telephone  the  nearest  Railway  Express  Agent. 

RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

AGENCY  INC. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


COURT  ENJOINS 
IMITATOR  OF 
OUR  CONTESTS 

Imitation  may  be  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery — but 
sometimes  it's  costly. 

Impressed  with  the  success  Publishers  Service  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  in  syndicating  the  excellent  contests  developed,  owned 
and  copyrighted  by  the  New  York  Post  a  would-be 
competitor  decided  to  flatter  us. 

Well,  the  courts  wouldn't  allow  it.  The  imitator  is  out 
$6,000  and  has  agreed  not  to  copy  any  more  of  our  copy¬ 
righted  contests. 

The  two  newspapers  which  bought  contests  from  our 
flatterer  are  legally  obliged  to  turn  their  contest  proceeds 
over  to  the  Post  instead  of  to  the  imitator. 

Speaking  legally — the  imitator  is  under  a  permanent 
injunction  not  to  “copy,  simulate,  sell  or  offer  for  sale"  any 
of  the  Post's  contest  plans,  material  and  ideas. 

Just  as  good-naturedly  as  we  can,  we  serve  notice  that 
the  New  York  Post  is  going  to  protect  its  investment  of 
$100,000  in  new,  unique  self-financing  contests,  and  that 
any  infringer  will  have  a  lulu  of  a  legal  contest  as  well  as 
a  newspaper  contest  on  his  hands. 

The  cost  of  this  page  in  Editor  &  Publisherwas  paid  to 
the  Post  many,  many,  many  times  in  damages  by  our 
imitator. 

The  undersigned  is  the  sole  agent  for  the  New  York 
Post  in  the  sale  of  its  excellent,  copyrighted  contest  pro¬ 
motion  plans. 

PUBLISHER’S  SERVICE  COMPANY,  INC. 

75  West  Street . New  York  City 
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^IntellectuaV  Approach  to  Circulation 
Growth  Proves  Valid  in  Nashville 


(.Special  to  Editok  &  Publxshek) 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  7 — Out 
of  an  experiment  tried  in  a  spirit 
of  friendly  cooperation  by  a  member  of 
the  Vanderbilt 


Dr.  D.  F.  Fleming 


University  f  a  c 
ulty  and  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
the  Evening  Ten¬ 
nessean  has  been 
developed  a  fea¬ 
ture  which  edi¬ 
tors  and  circula¬ 
tion  officials  of 
the  newspaper 
feel  is  of  lasting 
value  in  building 
and  holding  cir¬ 
culation  among 
the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  group  of 


readers  in  the  Tennessean’s  territory. 

The  experiment  at  first  consisted  of 
occasional  articles  commenting  on  inter- 
natioiwl  news  and  national  events  of 
a  political  and  economic  character  by 
Dr.  D.  F.  Fjeming,  young  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  and  political  science 
at  Vanderbilt  University,  a  recogpiired 
authority  on  the  League  of  Nations  and 
author  of  two  books  on  League  affairs 
published  by  Putnam. 

In  the  midst  of  the  League  diffculties 
of  the  past  year,  Dr.  Fleming  was  asked 
by  the  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Tennessean  to  explain  the  background 
and  meaning  of  the  “breaks”  in  the  news 
m  a  series  of  articles,  limited  to  500 
words  each.  Although  very  small  com¬ 
pensation  was  available  in  the  editorial 
budget  at  the  time.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  a 
spirit  of  good  sportsmanship,  agreed  to 
try  out  the  experiment  and  product 
several  series  of  short,  informative,  ex¬ 
planatory  discussions  of  the  news  dis¬ 
patches. 

Response  to  this  experiment  on  the 
part  of  readers  was  so  marked  that  it 
was  decided,  after  conferences  between 
the  publisher,  the  editors  and  circulation 
officials,  to  invite  Dr.  Fleming  to  con¬ 
duct  a  semi-weekly  front-page  column 
discussing  the  trmd  of  international  and 
national  affairs  in  the  news. 

For  nearly  a  year,  this  column,  en¬ 
titled  “The  International  Outlook,"  has 
appeared  Monday  and  Friday  afternoons 
in  the  Evening  Tennessean  and  has  won 
a  steadily  widening  circle  of  readers, 
as  shown  both  by  a  consistent,  although 
not  large  flow  of  mail  comment  on  it 
and  by  a  steadily  increasing  number 
of  requests  for  Dr.  Fleming  to  address 
civic  and  educational  organizations  on 
topics  discussed  in  his  column. 

In  addition  to  conducting  the  twice- 
a-week  column.  Dr.  Flemin"'  also  has, 
from  time  to  time,  been  “drafted”  by 
the  newspaper  to  interview  international 
personages  coming  to  the  city,  such  as 
Norman  H.  Davis,  and  also  to  com¬ 
ment  on  measures  before  the  state  legis¬ 
lature.  During  his  vacations  from  the 
university.  Dr.  Fleming  also  has  sup¬ 


plemented  his  column  with  additional 
articles  on  conditions  observed  else¬ 
where.  During  the  present  summer,  he 
is  writing  of  affairs  in  Canada  and 
Europe,  where  he  has  gone  to  carry  on 
research  in  connection  with  his  acad¬ 
emic  work  and  as  preparation  for  a 
third  book  on  which  he  is  working. 

In  conducting  his  column,  he  has  been 
given  free  sway  to  comment  as  he  chose, 
without  regard  to  the  editorial  policies 
of  the  newspaper  but  with  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  the  column  must  be  held  to 
a  single  column  in  length.  In  cooper¬ 
ation  with  this  stipulation.  Dr.  Fleming 
has  steadily  turned  out  columns  which 
“boiled  down”  the  background  of  the 
news  into  a  simple  and  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  free  of  the  restraint  of  the 
class  room. 

Although  admitting  that  stKh  a  col¬ 
umn  docs  not  have  the  wide  appeal  of 
a  comic  strip  or  a  gossip  column,  edi¬ 
tors  and  circulation  officials  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Tennessean  feel  that  it  is  well 
worth  the  space  devoted  in  offering 
something  more  than  the  “breaks”  of 
the  news  to  such  a  large  group 
of  intelligent  readers  as  exists  in  Nash¬ 
ville. 


MODERNIZING  PRESSROOM 


Atlanta  Georgian  Installing  Two  Su¬ 
per  Duty  Duplex  Unit  Type  Machines 

The  Atlanta  Georgian  is  modernizing 
and  revamping  its  pressroom  equipment. 
The  old  presses  are  being  supplanted 
with  two  super  duty  five-roll  Duplex 
unit  type  machines,  each  press  with 
double  folders  and  equipp^  for  the 
fullest  production.  The  installation  of 
these  machines  is  now  virtually  half 
way  through.  The  first  press  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  is  ready  to  go  on  edition  and 
the  second  one  will  be  put  into  place 
as  soon  as  the  old  ones  can  be  gotten 
out.  thus  making  the  complete  change 
and  modernization  of  that  printing 
plant. 

Elaborate  twin  motor  drives  are  being 
installed  for  each  press. 
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173/5  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.  4 

Ttl.;  Central  S9S5.  Cable*:  MITROP,  London. 


EUROPE  AT  YOUR  SERVICE! 


for 


Features,  news  stories,  sisned  articles,  and  interviews 
dailies,  weeklies  and  monthlies. 

Special  reports  of  International  Conferences  and  Expositions. 

AMERICAN  RIGHTS  OF  EUROPEAN  AUTHORS. 
REPRESENTATION  OF  FEATURE  SYNDICATES. 


TOWN  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  INDIANA  EDITOR 


Editor  Brodhecker  and  some  of  the  editorial  trophies  he  has  won. 


When  the  Indiana  Weekly  Press  as¬ 
sociation  held  its  mid-summer  meeting 
in  Brownstown  in  July  the  citizen^ 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  appreciation,  in  tangible 
form,  to  .A.  J.  Brodhecker,  senior  editor 
of  the  Broivnstoiai  Banner,  for  his  long 
years  of  community  service. 

Taking  Mr.  Brodhecker  completely  by 
surprise,  E.  M.  Boss,  president  of  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce,  presented 
to  him  during  the  course  of  the  annual 
banquet,  a  silver  loving  cup. 

On  the  cup  was  inscribed :  “To  A.  J. 
Brodhecker,  From  His  Fellow  Towns¬ 
men.  In  Recognition  of  40  Years  Un¬ 
failing  Interest  in  Civic  Welfare  of 
Your  Community.  Weekly  Press  Con¬ 
vention,  July  19-20,  1935.” 

Mr.  Brodhecker  first  set  type  as  a 
printer’s  devil  in  the  office  of  the 
Jacksonian  Agitator,  published  in 
Brownstown,  during  the  summer  of 
1884.  In  the  summer  of  1885  he  began 


work  in  the  office  of  the  Banner.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1885-86  and  the  winter 
of  1886-87  he  completed  his  high  srhfH)! 
and  in  the  spring  of  1887  resumed  his 
work  in  the  Banner  office. 

Since  that  time,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  months  spent  as  a  printer  in 
the  office  of  the  Crauiordsiille  (Ind.) 
Star,  he  has  been  continuously  connected 
with  the  tiaper. 

In  the  spring  of  1924  the  Banner 
was  awarded  a  silver  loving  cup  by 


the  Indiana  University  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  as  the  best  weeklyjiewspaper 
published  in  the  state.  At  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Indiana  Democratic  Edi¬ 
torial  association  at  Indianapolis  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1931,  Mr.  Brodhecker  was 
awarded  a  silver  cup  for  having  printed 
the  best  Democratic  editorial  in  tlx 
preceding  campaign.  I, 

Since  1921  his  two  sons,  Claude  G.  ) 
and  Rolland  A.,  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  publishing  of  the  paper. 


TYPOGRAPHY  CHANGES 

Numerous  changes  in  make-up  and 
typography  were  put  into  effect  by  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  Aug.  5. 
The  “fudge  block”  has  been  transposed 
from  the  sixth  and  seventh  to  the  first 
and  second  columns,  top  captions  have 
been  dropped  beneath  cuts,  and  new 
style  heads  in  caps  and  lower  case  are 
now  being  used.  A  new  feature  page 
has  been  introduced. 


JAMES  KIERAN  MARRIES 

Announcement  of  the  marriage  in 
New  Jersey  of  Miss  Lucille  Norgord, 
of  Albany,  and  James  Kieran.  legisla¬ 
tive  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  was  made  in  Albany,  Aug.  6  by 
the  bride’s  father,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  Norgord. 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 


Let*s  Talk  It  Over 


Day  by  day  the  advertisers  are  demanding 
better  production  of  their  expensive  copy. 


You  are  not  doing  justice  to  them  nor  to  your¬ 
self  if  you  are  not  using  the  best  dry  mat. 


We  can  prove,  by  actual  demonstration,  that 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats  will  give  you  better 
printing  plates. 


Ask  for  demonstration. 


BURGESS 


CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
Freeport,  Illinois  azss 


CHROME  MATS 


A  LABORATORY  PRODUC 


Pacific  Coaat  RcprcacntatiTC.  RALPH  LEBER, 
42C  Polaon  BMx.,  Seattle,  Waahinctan 
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See  What  You  Save 

ERli’S  ^  promotion  idea  that  may 
be  old,  but  it  is  new  to  us  and 


oaybe  to  you.  ...  , 

^janents  alone,  in  a  single  issue  of  the 
\^Orleans  Morning  Tribune,  says 
‘the  Tribune  in  a  full  page  promotion 
j/  you  can  save  from  25  cents  to 
11  "depending  on  your  total  food  ex- 
oenditure.”  And  the  25  cents  you  save 
^  these  ads  will  pay  for  one  week’s  . 

Srtion  to  the  Morning  Tribune,  the  years  ago  and  is  still  a  bachelor  Dur 
_ ,  _ _ _  inir  the  war  he  enlisted  as  an  ambulanci 


From  the  food  adver- 


job  he  did  a  number  of  other  things 
for  his  paper,  mostly  for  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Before  he  joined  the 
Ledger  he  was  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  Fleisher  Yarns. 

He  functions  mostly  as  a  one-man  de- 
l>artment  and  takes  care  of  just  the  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  of  his  paper.  Some 
day  he  wants  to  be  an  executive  in  a 
printing  or  publishing  organization. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  36 


Evenmg 

Tribtme. 


Item  and  the  Sunday  Item- 


MONEY  SAVED 


The  advertisement  (it  appeared  in  the 
Tribune  on  Saturday,  June  22),  gives 
txainples  of  the  possible  savings.  “Two 
pounds  of  butter  would  cost  (if  you  buy 
irom  that  day’s  food  ads)  38  cents  in¬ 
stead  of  42  cents  .  .  .  you  save  4 
cents;  2  dozen  oranges  would  cost  25 
cents  instead  of  30  cents  .  .  .  you  save 
5  cents;”  etc.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
table  the  savings  of  the  nine  items  listed 
are  added  up  to  25  cents.  It’s  a  great 
break  for  the  advertiser. 

It’s  a  promotion  piece  with  a  double 
purpose.  It  advertises  advertising  in  a 
i-ery  definite  way  instead  of  in  generali¬ 
ties  and  it  goes  after  subscriptions  to 
build  up  circulation.  The  drawings  on 
the  side  (they  are  rather  crude)  show 
the  delivery  boy  making  prompt  and 
early  delivery  of  the  paper.  The  ad  is 
printed  in  two  colors.  The  top  line, 
the  line  in  the  middle  (“Here’s  How 
You  Save!”)  and  the  display  lines  at 
the  bottom  are  in  blue.  It  would  never 
«in  a  prize  for  typography  or  layout  or 
^  work.  But  we’ll  toss  it  a  bouquet 
tor  a  striking  idea.  If  you  can  save 
25  cents  cjn  nine  food  items  by  reading 
the  ads  in  one  issue,  how  much  can 
you  save  on  clothing  and  furniture  and 
other  merchandise  advertised  during  the 
yrar?  If  the  reader  can  visualize  tan¬ 
gible  savings,  certainly  he  (or  she)  will 
have  a  more  favorable  attitude  towards 
advertising  as  an  institution  and  a 
greater  disposition  to  make  use  of  the 
ads.  In  this  respect,  of  course,  the  New 
Orleans  Item  is  performing  a  service  to 
its  advertisers.  If  we  were  a  clothing 
^vertiser  or  any  other  kind  of  an  adver¬ 
tiser  we  would  insist  on  the  same  kind 
of  a  promotion  ad  for  our  classification. 
*  * 

The  Ledger’s  Goodkin 

IF  THE  newspaper  promotion  man- 
^  agers  ever  have  a  national  golf  tour¬ 
nament  Max  Jay 
Goodkin  will 
probably  come  out 
on  top.  He  has 
shot  a  75  w  it  h 
Jack  Kofoed.  For 
two  years  he  was 
the  champion  of 
the  Philadelphia 
N  ew  spapermen’s 
Golf  Association 
and  with  a  77,  is 


ing  the  war  he  enlisted  as  an  ambulance 
driver,  but  they  had  him  digging  graves 
and  carrying  stretchers.  Golf,  of 
course,  is  his  principal  hobby,  although 
he’s  good  at  tennis  and  bridge  and 
poker,  too.  In  fact,  he  has  a  surprising 
number  of  outside  activities  for  a  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  In  addition  to  those 
named  above,  he  likes  the  highbrow 
game  of  chess  and  lowbrow  of  billiards. 

For  all  year  round  purposes  he  likes 
a  bacardi.  In  summer  he  prefers  a  Tom 
Collins.  Broiled  boneless  shad  is  a  dish 
that  he  goes  after  in  a  big  way  and  he 
always  asks  for  a  second  helping  of  old- 
fashioned  strawberry  shortcake.  He  has 
no  use  for  Graham  MacNamee  or  for 
second  lieutenants. 

*  *  * 

Department  Store  Influence 

DON’T  forget  that  this  department 
is  as  much  interested  in  ideas  as 
it  is  in  good  looking  ads  with  fine  art 
work  and  layout.  When  it  comes  to 
sheer  results,  a  new  idea  no  matter  how 
it  is  presented  will  frequently  give  a 
better  account  of  itself  than  a  trite,  or¬ 
dinary  idea  presented  in  a  swell  looking 
ad. 

'fliere’s  nothing  unusually  attractive 
in  this  ad  from  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News — but  the  idea  is  new.  Modestly, 
W.  A.  Lauver,  promotion  manager. 


Max  J.  Goodkin 

a  co-holder  of  that  association’s  record. 

His  average  now  is  85.  All  of  which  is 

pretty  good.  __  _ _  _ ^ _ 

(kx^kin  has  been  on  the  Philadelphia  paper  promotion  ads  can  be  made  to 


admits  that  it  was  orginated  by  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times  but  he  claims  that 
the  News  was  the  first  paper  to  use  it 
in  the  East. 

It  is  a  circulation  ad  throughout,  made 
up  in  department  store  style.  Since  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  has  influ¬ 
enced  almost  every  other  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  was  inevitable  that  sooner 
or  later  it  would  influence  newspaper 
promotion.  The  title  is  “Featured 
Specials . . .  Reasonably  Priced.”  Under 
this,  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding, 
is  a  line  set  off  with  rules,  “Daily 
N  e  ws  Advertisement . . .  Department 
Store  Style.”  Each  of  the  items  in  the 
sales  ad  refers  to  a  particular  feature 
of  the  Philadelphia  News... the  sports 
pages,  the  food  columns,  the  children’s 
department,  the  patterns,  book  reviews, 
beauty  columns.  The  largest  block  is 
given  over  to  the  women’s  clothing  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  illustration  of  the 
garment,  says  Mr,  Lauver,  caused  a 
flood  of  phone  calls  and  mail  asking 
where  the  dress  could  be  purchased. 
To  Mr.  Lauver  this  is  proof  that  “liews- 


Evening  Public  Ledger  for  eight  years  produce  direct  results  the  same  as  the 
has  been  promotion  manager  for  retail  merchant  does  in  his  copy.” 
about  eight  months.  Before  his  present  Allen  French. 


THE  NEW 

DUPLEX 

UNITUBULAR 

FACTORY-PERFECTED,  SUCCESSFUL 
PRESSROOM-PROVEN 

A  real  unit  type  press. 

Anti-friction  bearings. 

Skeleton  framing  eliminated 
— essentially  greater  stiirdi- 
nrtss  and  less  space. 

Running  boards  eliminated. 

Plating  from  floor. 

Complete  accessibility  all 
around  each  unit,  no 
obstmeted  passage-ways. 

50%  increased  speed. 

Greatly  improved  ink  distri¬ 
bution. 

Unequalled  flexibility  of  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Arrangements  for  sectional 
runs. 

Color — available  everywhere — 
Multi-color  and  comic  work. 

Simplest  possible  double  truck 
plating. 


This  product  of  the  original  inventors  of  the 
Tubular  is  a  real  and  radical  advance. 
UNITYPE  design  for  TUBULAR  printing. 
Absolutely  novel  in  its  design  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  eliminating  all  “decker”  press  fea¬ 
tures  and  gaining  unequalled  steadiness  in 
operation,  durability  and  spee<l. 

Fifteen  of  these  presses  now  sold  and  seven 
are  erected  and  in  operation  in  the  field. 

WRITE  TO 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


for  illustrations,  details  and  full  information. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS 

‘‘The  ideal  press.” 

“Perfect  in  construction.’* 

“\te  have  a  beautiful  new  building,  but  the 
UNITUBULAR  is  the  finest  thing  about  it.” 

Salem,  Oregon,  Journal. 


\  WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

!1^ _ 

FREE  PRESS  AND  EDUCATION  ^ 

To  Editor  &  Publishkr  :  Those  who 
sincerely  desire  freedom  of  press  will  be 
heartened  by  action  taken  at  the  annual 
convention  of  tlie  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  This  Association, 
with  more  than  200,000  memliers,  was 
represented  at  its  Denver  convention 
in  July  by  ten  to  twelvte  thousand  jj 
teachers  and  school  administrators  com-  ^ 
ing  from  every  state  in  the  union.  ^ 
The  issue  was  raised  by  a  group  of 
30  educators  in  the  following  declaration  ;  j; 

“We  believe  that  one  of  the  most  c 
cruical  issues  now  before  the  .\merican  : 
public  is  the  protection  in  all  educational 
institutions  of  academic  freedom  for 
teacher  and  student  to  consider  fairly  t 
and  fully  any  social  or  economic  ■ 
issue,  and  the  preservation  of  a  free  s 
press.  0 

“Without  academic  freedom  in  the  / 
schools,  without  a  free  press,  de-  c 
mocracy  is  in  danger  and  the  proper  ^ 
education  of  youth  and  adults  is  im¬ 
possible. 

“We,  therefore,  call  on  the  National  ‘ 
Education  Association  and  affilated 
organizations,  not  only  to  affirm  their 
stand  on  academic  freedom  but  to  pro-  | 
ceed  at  once  to  provide  co-operative 
machinery  with  other  national  organi-  ! 
rations  to  protect  academic  freedom  ‘ 
in  particular  cases  of  violation  as  , 
well  as  to  educate  the  public  and  the  , 
profession  itself  on  the  underlying  demo-  ■ 
cratic  reasons  for  academic  freedom  and  . 
a  free  press.  ' 

“This  is  a  fundamental  issue  in  the 
preservation  of  Amenican  democracy  i 
Md  the  preservation  of  an  education  in 
keeping  with  that  democracy.  It  is  an  i 
issue  on  which  the  position  and  program  ■ 
of  the  National  Education  .'\ssociation  , 
Mre  not  be  obscure  if  the  .Association 
•s  to  serve  the  cause  of  our  democratic 
civilization.” 

Observe  that  the  educators  signing 
the  declaration  linked  freedom  of 
press  with  freedom  of  teaching  and  i 
learning. 

The  relationship  is  fundamental.  You 
rannot  have  a  free  press  unless  you 
have^  a  public  demanding  and  support- 
ing  it.  You  cannot  have  that  kind  of 
public  unless  it  is  created  by  the  public 
spools ;  it  can  be  created  there  only 
by  full,  ^  free,  and  fair  discussion  of 
current  issues.  The  habit  of  free  dis¬ 
cussion  must  be  formed  in  the  schools— 
the  habit  of  demanding  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  of  not  accepting  unverified  fact 
or  opinion. 

You  cannot  wait  until  citizens  are 
21  years  of  age  to  create  in  them  the 
open-mindedness,  the  judgment,  the 
sense  of  fairness  and  the  power  to 
make  wise  decisions. 

You  have  to  do  this  in  the  schools. 

"^us,  the  free  school  becomes  a  foun¬ 
dation  stone,  with  the  free  press,  for  the 
preservation  of  democracy.  Neither  of 
Aese  foundation  stones  exists  alone. 
Each  must  have  the  other;  our  dem¬ 
ocracy  must  have  both. 

Clyde  R.  Miller, 

T,  Director, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


SPOOnNG  US 

(From  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle) 

One  doesn't  look  for  much  grief 
in  the  typographical  formation  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  over  which  Marlen 
E.  Pew  presides  with  such  singular 
intelligence,  watchfulness  and  skill,  but 
someone  muffed  an  odd  one  recently. 

Appeared  an  article  entitled :  “Morley 
complains  that  McIntyre  carries  admira¬ 
tion  too  far.” 

Morley  was  quoted  as  .saying: 

“I  don’t  want  to  seem  selfish  if  Mr. 
McIntyre  needs  to  devote  the  green  now 
and  then  for  his  newspaper  syndicate.” 

That  must  have  given  every  true 
golfer  the  willies,  for  that  isn’t  what 
you  do  to  the  green,  if  you  do  anything 
to  it. 

Divot  is  the  word  Sir  ChristoiAer 
was  getting  at,  and  even  then  Webster 
doesn’t  give  much  encouragement  to  the 
use  of  the  word  as  a  verb. 


7,317,821  VOTES  CAST 
IN  DAILIES'  POLL 

Record-Breaking  Total  in  New»paper»’ 

Project  to  Elect  Coach  for  Col¬ 
lege  All-American* — 106 
Dailies  Participated 

(Special  to  Edito*  &  Fublishm) 

Chicau).  Aug.  7 — 'Yith  a  record- 
breaking  total  vtrte  of  7,317,821,  the 
coast-to-coast  poll  conducted  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  105  associated 
newspapers  closed  this  week  with 
Frank  Thomas,  University  of  Alabama 
coach,  chosen  to  lead  the  College  -All- 
.Americans  against  the  Chicago  Bears 
here  Aug.  29. 

Coach  Thomas  won  the  honor  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  his  friends  in 
•Alabama  where  he  wound  up  in  that 
state  with  376,892  first  place  votes,  all 
of  which  came  through  the  Birmingham 
Ncu'S  and  Age  Herald.  It  was  iiointed 
out  that  President  Roosevelt  in  1932 
only  polled  208,222  votes  in  .Alabama. 

The  coaches’  poll  was  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  sports  contest  ever  conducted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Arch  Ward,  Tribune  sports 
editor.  Two  governors,  Frank  Fitz¬ 
gerald  of  Michigan  and  Paul  McNutt 
of  Indiana,  made  radio  appeals  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Charles  Machman  of  Michigan 
State,  second-place  winner,  and  Bo 
McMillin,  respectively.  Gov.  Graves 
of  Alabama  and  102  members  of  the 
state  legislature  cast  a  solid  vote  for 
Thomas.  Other  assistants  chosen  lie- 
sides  Bachman  are  Dr.  C.  W.  Spears 
of  Wisconsin  and  Edward  Madigan  of 
St.  Mary’s,  who  finished  in  the  order 
named. 

The  players  were  chosen  by  the  same 
method  as  the  coaches  in  a  national  poll 
that  attracted  737,918  votes.  A  squad 
of  -14  All-American  college  players  will 
assemble  here  for  the  night  football 
game  with  the  professional  Bears  team 
Aug.  29  at  Soldiers’  Field. 

Tlie  first  football  poll  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Tribune  last  year. 


JOIN  CREDIT  BUREAU 

Badger  &  Browning  &  Hersey,  N.  Y., 
and  Badger  &  Browning,  Inc.  of  Boston, 
have  become  members  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agents  Credit  Bureau,  New  York. 

BANKS  SEEKS  PARDON ; 
DAILY  AGAINST  IT 

Former  Medford  (Ore.)  Editor  Serv¬ 
ing  Life  Sentence  for  Murder, 
Opposed  by  Medford  Mail- 
Tribune — Bribery  1*  Charged 

(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  Ik  Fvblishe*) 
Meiikori),  Ore.,  .Aug.  7. — .A  pardon 
hearing  granted  Llewellyn  -A.  Banks, 
former  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
.Medford  Daily  Nezes  now  serving  a 
life  imprisonment  sentence  for  murder, 
has  renewed  interest  throughout  Oregon 
with  sensational  developments. 

Prison  attendants  at  the  hearing  tes¬ 
tified  that  Banks  had  placed  iKiison  in 
his  fiHtd  and  had  then  accused  other 
inmates  of  doing  it.  The  former  pub¬ 
lisher  attempted  to  gain  symiiathy  in 
this  way,  guards  testified. 

Immediately  following  the  hearing 
Dan  Kellaher,  until  recently  state  parole 
officer,  was  arrested  on  information 
charging  “agreeing  to  take  a  bribe”.  .A 
copy  of  an  agreement  between  Banks 
and  the  jiarole  officer  was  introduced 
at  the  iiardon  hearing  in  which  Kella¬ 
her  agreed  to  attempt  to  obtain  Banks 
freedom  for  a  consideration  of  $50,(X)0. 
This  disclosure  has  starteil  a  thorough 
investigation  of  Kcllaher’s  record  while 
in  office.  He  is  at  large  after  ixisting 
$3,000  bonds. 
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THE  HAVAS  NEWS  AGENCY 

383  Madison  Avonu* 

Now  York 


The  Medfofd  Mail-Tributie,  winner  P 
of  the  1934  Pultizer  prize  for  articks  f 
disclosing  manipulations  of  the  politiol 
machine  headed  by  L.  .A.  Banks  in  the  : 
preceding  few  years,  opposed  the  pardon 
iiearing  strenuously  and  instigated  peti- 
tions  bearing  several  thousand  names. 
I'hese  >et  forth  the  trouble  and  blood- 
shell  caused  by  the  radical  Banks  be¬ 
fore  he  was  found  guilty  of  murdering 
a  iMilice  officer  who  attempted  to  arrest 
him. 

Two  Banks  IwiKhmen.  the  county 
Judge  and  the  Sheriff,  are  still  servii^ 
Iieiiitentiary  sentences  for  robbery  of 
the  courthouse. 

Oiarles  P.  Moran,  late  publisher  of 
the  Clczvland  (O.f  \eios,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Banks,  attempted  to  gain  a 
pardon  for  Banks  last  year,  but  the  re- 
(|uest  w'as  turned  down. 

NEWSPAPER  TAX  KILLED 

Alabama  House  Committee  Reporb 
Against  Revenue  Measure 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  I'lblishu) 

.Mo.vTtaiMEKV.  -Al-v.,  -Aug.  7 — The 
.Maliama  I'.ouse  ways  and  means  com- 
initte  Wednesday,  adversely  reported 
the  Kelley  bill  levying  a  graduated  tax 
on  the  circulation  and  gross  advertising 
revenues  of  all  daily  newspapers  in 
.Alabama. 

Ten  of  15  committee  members  voted 
against  the  bill.  No  rollcall  was  taken 
of  the  remaing  five  members. 

The  action  definitely  kills  the  measure 
for  the  next  quadrennium,  as  the  legis¬ 
lature  is  nearing  adjournment,  with  only 
14  legislative  days  remaining. 
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When  You  Want  a 

Contest 

\ 

I  Discuss  it  first  with  the  organ- 

i  ^  ization  that  has  contJucted  more 

large  anti  small  contests  on  more 
large  and  small  newspapers  than 
an\  other  contest  company  in 
the  world — today  doing  the  most 
effective  work  in  its  history  on 
more  important  daily  news¬ 
papers  than  all  other  contest 
companies  combined.  No  gam¬ 
ble— no  risk  for  the  newspaper. 

\VH  pay  the  prizes. 

Publishers  Service 

Company 

INCORPORATED 

75  WEST  StREET  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


TRADE  IN 
YOUR  OLD 
CAMERA 


alberta  restricts  divorce  report, 

ALSO  AMENDS  LIBEL  LAWS 

£,}ilor’s  Risbt  to  Send  Story  of  Marital  Cases  to  Other  Papers 
Now  Doubtful — Apology’s  Value  in 
Libel  Suits  Lessened 


By  C.  F.  STEELE, 

Lethbridge  (Alta.)  Herald 

*T  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  every  headline  or  caption  referable  to  a 
pi  in  Alberta,  Can.,  drastic  legisla-  report  in  the  paper  shall  also  be  deemed 
non  restricting  the  freedom  ol  the  press  to  be  a  report. 

v,as  passed.  It  is  now  in  effect  putting  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the 
\lberta  editors  ‘  on  their  toes”  in  the  value  of  an  apology  in  affecting  a  miti- 
fandling  of  court  stories.  .An  analysis  gation  of  damages  is  materially  re- 
oi  the  act  amending  “The  Reports  of  duced  under  the  new  acts,  hence  the  in¬ 
judicial  Proceedings  act”  shows  that  — ->  — 

section  2  prohibits  the  printing  or  pub- 
iicalion  within  the  province  of  any  mat- 
,(r  or  deuil  in  relation  to  any  judicial 
proceeding  in  the  civil  courts  concerning 
suits  for  divorce,  nullity,  judicial  sepa¬ 
ration,  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  or 
suits  relating  to  any  marriage  or  orders, 
judgements,  or  decrees  respecting  any 
marriage.  Seduction  cases  are  not  so 
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^HE  l)(K)ks  Jidverti.sed  below  (or 
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“  .\NY  other  book,  new  or  old) 
are  available  to  EDITOR  &  PIJR- 
LISHER  reader.s,  by  return  mail, 
at  li.st  price,  or  le.ss  when  we  are 
able  to  buy  direct  from  publishers 
at  bargain  prices. 

Quoted  prices  include  cost  of  wrapping 
and  mailing.  Address:  Book  Mart,  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1700  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York.  .\dd  10%  Canadian  orders. 


Books  on  Journalism 


Newspaper  Management,  by  Frank  Thayer.  A 
thorough  presentation  of  the  business  phases  of 
newspaper  publishing,  including  methods  of 
promotion,  editorial  policy  and  administra¬ 
tion  . $4.00 


Principles  of  Journalism,  by  Casper  S.  Yost.  A 
study  of  journalism  as  a  profession,  of  its  aims, 
ideals,  and  standards . $1.50 


The  Conscience  of  the  Newspaper,  by  Leon 
Nelson  Hint.  The  principles  of  conscientious 
journalism,  derived  by  presentation  of  specific 
cases  from  actual  experience . $3.00 

The  Editorial,  by  L.  N.  Flint.  Treats  of  the 
editorial  from  all  points  of  view,  the  historical, 
critical,  creative,  functional  and  typographi¬ 
cal . $2.75 

Handbook  for  Newspaper  Workers  (Enlarged 
Edition),  by  Grant  M.  Hyde.  A  reference 
handbook  of  all  the  elements  of  correct  news¬ 
paper  style . $2.00 

Newspaper  Editing  (Second  Edition),  by  Grant 
M.  Hyde.  A  practical  volume  covering  copy¬ 
reading,  headline-writing,  newspaper  make-up, 
syndicate  and  association  material,  re-write 
stories,  etc.,  etc . $2.75 

Principles  of  Publicity,  by  Glenn  C.  Quiett  and 
Ralph  D.  Casey.  Information  on  all  phases  of 
publicity.  The  publicity  worker's  job  and  how 
to  do  it . $3.00 


1.  IIOUS.\NDS  of  newspaper  photographers  who  know  the 
value  of  speed,  accuracy,  compactness,  and  versatility  are 
lurning  to  LEIC.\  Cameras  for  every-day,  all-purpose  work. 

Wliy?  Because  they  combine  in  ()i\K  camera  .\LL  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  man’s  job; 

1^  Make  snaps  indoors  and  outdoors  under  any  light  conditions  with 
the  combination  high-speed  F.2  lens  and  high-speed  .super  X  film. 
Get  iierfect  pictures  in  court  rooms,  at  accidents,  from  airplanes,  and 
even  closeup  portraits. 

^  (iet  pictures  where  cameras  are  not  iiermitted,  because  the  Leicu  is 
so  small  it  can  be  carried  in  a  side  pocket  completely  ready,  the  picture 
snapped  in  a  second. 

Built-in  focusing  device  insures  absolute  sharpness  of  .ALL  pictures, 
a  first  requirement  of  good  newspaper  work. 

Takes  .30  pictures  successively,  quickly,  as  rapidly  as  the  shots  from 
a  machine  gun. 

Perfect  reproduction  enlargements  liecause  of  the  sharpness  of  the 
small  negatives. 

^  Many  additional  lenses  available  to  fit  the  Iamch,  as  well  as  over  300 
accessories  to'acconiplish  any  photographic  job. 

Liberal  alloioance  made  on  trade-in  of  old  camera 
Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 


Women  in  Journalism,  by  Genevieve  Jackson 
Boughnet.  A  guide  to  the  opportunities  and  a 
manual  of  the  technique  of  women’s  work  for 
newspapers  and  magazines . $2.50 

The  Community  Newspaper,  by  E.  P.  Harris 
and  F.  H.  Hooke.  A  full  and  practical  applica¬ 
tion  cf  the  principles  of  modem  journalism  to 
the  needs  of  the  local  newspaper . $2.50 

The  Country  Weekly,  by  Phil  C.  Bing.  Dis¬ 
cusses  the  innumerable  problems  connected 
with  the  management  of  a  country  news¬ 
paper . $2.50 

History  of  Journalism  in  the  United  Stater,  by 
George  Henry  Payne.  A  short  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  from  the  first  newspaper  to  the 
present  day,  written  by  a  newspaperman  of 
wide  experience . $3.00 


WILLOUGHBYS 


Address:  Book  Mart 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


World’s  Largest  Exclusive  Photographic  Supply  House 

■110  WEST  32nd  STREET,  NEW  YORKHH 
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Selling  The  Classified  Pages 


SAN  ANTONIO  CLASSIFIED  STAFF 


ATWO-COLUMX  news  head  in  a  ing  2(K)  words,  on  “Advantage  of  Home 
New  York  paper  a  few  days  ago  Ownership.’’  Prize  for  the  l)est  letter 
read.  “Want  Ad  Unites  Brothers  Sepa-  was  $25.00  in  cash, 
rated  Here  26  Years.”  Tlie  reunion  Display  space  and  appropriate  news 
came  about  by  accident,  quite  aside  stories  were  used  for  a  week  to  create 
from  the  purpose  of  the  ad.  public  participation. 

Charles  and  George  von  Frisch  ar-  The  promotion  ad  announcing  the 

rived  in  the  U.  S.  from  Germany  in  contest  and  giving  the  rules  was  re- 
1898.  They  took  out  citizenship  papers  printed  on  a  card  and  then  mailed  to 
soon  after.  George  has  dwelt  most  every  real  estate  broker  and  to  real 
of  the  time  on  Long  Island.  Charles  estate  advertisers, 
first  lived  in  Jersey  City,  then  Brook-  The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the 

lyn,  and  lastly  in  Connecticut.  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange,  in  co- 

The  brothers  had  not  seen  each  other  operation  wnth  the  newspaper.  The 
since  1909,  when  they  were  together  simple  rules ; 

at  Charles’  home  in  Jersey  CitV.  George  Boston  American  and  .Sunday  .\d- 

served  during  the  war.  and  Charles  had 

_  1  r  u  t  j  u  I  *11  j  •  .*.1  plying  with  these  rules  who  submits  the  best 

assumed  that  he  had  been  killed  m  the  ,he  advantages  of  HOME 

settee.  OWNERSHIP.  The  contest  is  endorsed  by 

But  recently,  George  decided  to  place  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange.  Letters 
a  want  ad  to  find  a  buyer  for  his  gaso-  must  not  exceed  200  words, 
line  station  business.  In  it,  his  name  -■  eligible  excent  employes,  etc.) 
aooeared  to  mail  letters,  dead-lines,  etc.) 

A  nephew  of  OKrle,,  residing  in 

kew  Gardens,  noticed  the  ad  and  in-  ,p,„  n, 

formed  his  uncle  of  the  possibility  of  erty  of  the  American-Advertiser  and  may  be 
the  advertiser  being  his  long-lost  freely  used  or  published  by  it,  without  lia- 
brother.  A  quick  investigation  proved  tberefor. 

the  hunch  was  correct.  The  contest  ended  July  31.  and  Henry 

In  1909,  Charles  presented  his  C.  Pollack,  classified  promotion  man- 
brother  George  with  a  canary  bird  ager,  is  going  to  break  forth  with  some 
named  “Hans.”  Strange  as  it  may  c-'^cellent  real  estate  promotion  as  the 
seem,  the  bird  has  been  in  George’s  fhe  many  substantial  answers 

iwssession  through  all  these  vears,  and  ivceived. 
lives  on.  '  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  /^.\RLIN  FREXCH,  classified  adver- 

BECAUSE  he  firmly  believed  that  ^  tising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
reader  laughs  make  for  reader  in-  Herald  S’  Examiner,  got  up  a  snappy 
terest  in  a  classified  page,  .■\.  S.  Charle-  four-page  broadside  on  standard  size 
Ixiis,  general  manager  of  the  Ardmore  newsprint,  for  mailing  purposes. 

(Pa.)  Main  Line  Daily  Times,  intro-  On  the  front  page,  the  upper  one- 
duced  a  feature  labeled.  “Boys’  and  third  of  the  space  is  taken  by  two  words. 
Girls’  Own  Free  Classified  Ad  Sec-  Sensational  Expose,  each  on  a  line  by 
tion.”  itself  in  three-and-a-half  inch  extra  con- 

few  weeks  after  the  introduction,  densed  square  Gothic  type. 

Mr.  Charlebois  was  preparing  to  drop  The  middle  one-third  of  the  page  is 
the  idea,  but  letters  then  began  to  ar-  a  reverse  plate,  the  white  letters  read- 
rive  at  the  newspaper  office  comment-  ing,  Rbxjarding  the  Chic.\go  Herald 
ing  so  favorably  upon  the  stunt  that  and  Examiner  Want  Ads. 
it  was  continued  and  has  now  become  Tlie  bottom  space  is  white  again,  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  top  one,  with  "Here  Are  The  Re.\l 
the  paper.  h'acts — See  Inside.” 

A.  E.  Brines,  formerly  of  the  Phila-  Smashing  across  the  inside  double 
delphia  North  American,  has  been  truck  is  “Guilty,”  then,  “of  producing 
placed  in  charge  of  the  classified  de-  the  best  results”  ....  etc. 
partment  and  states  that  an  appreciable  The  remainder  of  inside  space  is 
gain  in  paid  classified  has  resulted  from  taken  by  reproduction  of  16  testimonial 
the  genuine  reader  interest  developed  letters  from  advertisers,  each  letter 
by  the  “boys’  and  girls’  section.”  bearing  reference  to  a  different  classi- 

The  children’s  free  devision  carries  fication.  The  last  page  is  blank, 
three  classifications — For  Sale,  W’anted  Arriving  in  the  mail,  the  broadside 
to  Buy,  and  Swaps.  There  is  no  limit  is  so  folded  that  the  recipient’s  normal 
to  the  number  of  words  per  ad,  but  first  thought  might  be  that  it  is  a  rapid- 
space  averages  about  seven  lines.  The  fire  bulletin  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover’s 
offer  is  limited  to  children  16  years  department  of  G-Men.  We  have  an 
of  age  and  under.  From  two  to  three  idea  that  nearly  every  addressee  would 
columns  are  published  daily,  each  ju-  read  such  a  mailing  piece — at  least  the 
venile  advertiser  being  allowed  but  one  salient  points  which  the  paper  is  stress- 
ad  per  day.  ing. 

'The  child’s  name  is  carried  in  agate  ♦ 

caps  on  the  first  line,  the  street  ad-  '  I  'HE  San  Antonio  Express  &  Even- 
dress  and  suburb  occupying  the  next  ^  ing  News  won  the  1935  National 

two.  Want  Ad  Week  cup  among  papers  pub- 

The  offerings  are  genuine  and  perusal  lishing  more  than  two  million  lines  of 
of  the  variety  of  needs,  swaps,  and  sales  classified  annually, 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  children  The  trophy  was  awarded  to  Henry 


Front  row,  left  to  right:  Lillian  Carr,  Nona  Gring,  Katherine  Schmidt,  Inet 
Grant  and  Mary  Anne  Petni.  telephone  super\isor.  Second  row:  Mr.  Connell, 
Mrs.  Effie  Schaeffer,  Mildred  Williams,  Helen  Reichert,  Jerry  Hill.  B.  George 
Jones.  Third  row:  F.  G.  Sykes,  Charles  Bertrand,  W.  B.  Roselle.  C.  D.  Seng. 

Back  row:  F.  E.  Engle,  David  Y’ounger,  W.  W,  Chamberlain.  S.  E,  Rowe. 

\\'.  Connell,  classified  manager,  at  the 
recent  Cleveland  convention  of  A.  N. 

C.  A.  M.  According  to  Mr.  Connell, 
the  Express  showed  a  gain  of  282  per 
cent  during  W’ant  Ad  Week  over  the 
similar  period  last  year,  while  the  Even¬ 
ing  News  chalked  up  a  gain  of  365  per 
cent.  Tlie  same  papers  also  won  the 
cup  in  1934.  In  Cleveland,  Mr.  Connell 
was  elected  first  vice-president  of  the 
■Association  and  was  named  published 
of  the  Classified  Journal. 


SCOUTS  PLAN  DAILY 

A  tabloid  morning  newspaper.  Jam¬ 
boree  Journal,  with  a  circulation  esti¬ 
mated  at  50,0{)0  copies  daily,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  first  National  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Aug.  21-30.  It  will  be  printed 
in  the  plant  of  the  IVashington  Daily 
N^ews.  William  Hillcourt  will  be  editor. 
In  addition  to  the  publication  of  the 
Jamboree  Journal  there  will  be  over 
ICIO  Boy  Scouts  and  Scout  leaders  who 
will  act  as  special  correspondents  for 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  their 
home  communities. 


A  Popular  Plant 
Means  Savings  in 
Labor  Turnover 


CLEWS  TO  COLUMBIA 

W.  H.  Clews,  formerly  Classified 
Advertising  Manager  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  News,  has  been  named  manager 
of  classified  advertising  for  the  State 
at  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 


There  was  a  time,  when  stereo- 
typers  would  quit  this  paper  for 
a  job  almost  anywhere  else.  Result 
—disorganization,  poor  production 
and  lost  prestige. 

The  change  to  Certified  Mats  cuts 
down  casting  temjieratures.  Fi^ 
casts  are  perfectly  good.  Easier 
moulding,  quicker  scorching  and 
the  all-round  dependability  of  Cer- 
tifieds  has  transformed  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  a  smooth  running,  agreeable 
place  to  work.  It  has  the  pick  of 
craftsmen  and  they  stay  on  the  job. 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  relj 
on  Certified  Mats,  made  in  the 


A  PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  ON 

“Home  Economics” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


‘'Ow  Cookini  School  under  Ih*  direction  o{ 
your  Rrm,  which  closed  todey,  hes  been 
extremely  successful.”  .  .  .  "The  ettendance 
hes  been  up  to  normal,  with  perhaps  a  slijht 
increase  over  the  one  which  was  held  here  in 
1931,  Our  linage  showed  a  thirty  percent 
increase  over  the  linage  of  1931." 

(From  a  Kansas  newspaper) 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  gtmrantee  and  deliver  a  definite 
amount  of  additional  national  advertising 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

>47  Pmk  Ave.  New  Y 

ESTAM.ISHEB  Itta 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August 

jidvertisers  Reveal  Factors  Which 

Influence  Them  In  Selecting  Agency 

nELIEVING  that  resumption  o£  gen-  tirmative  and  three  negative  replies. 

D  eral  advertising  is  well  under  way,  Those  replying  "No,”  state  in  part ; 

-eessitating  selection  of  an  advertising  Selling  ideas  by  so  many  advertising 
hy  many  concerns  which  have  agents  are  so  far  removed  from  real 
^^jnsed  with  agency  service  during  selling  principles.  .  .  .  Generally, 

tte  lean  depression  years.  Commerce  selling  ideas  presented  by  agency  men 
ifuasme,  monthly  organ  of  the  Chi-  are  based  uj^n  marketing  and  merchan- 
djo  Association  of  Commerce,  pub-  dising  experience  which  have  little  bear- 
Mies  an  interesting  symposium  in  its  ing  upon  our  selling  plans — very  few 
iMUSt  issue,  answering  the  question:  agencies  have  specialized  knowledge  ot 
iuow  Do  You  Select  Your  Advertis-  sales  methods  applicable  to  tins  class  of 
d* Agency?”  The  symposium  is  based  goods  and  for  this  reason,  we  are  com- 
d  IS  replies  to  a  list  of  11  questions.  pelled  to  rely  upon  our  experience  m 
\Vhile  the  fewest  replies  were  received  this  line  extending  over  a  iieriod  ol 
»  the  question  dealing  with  investiga-  ntary  50  years.  . 

preceding  selection  of  an  adver-  “5.  What  weight  is  given  to  i>er- 
Hcine  agency,  the  concensus  seemed  to  sonal  observation  through  acquaintance 
he  to  "watch  other  companies’  copy,  ot  otherwise.  Divided  opinion,  with 
riien  go  out  and  investigate  the  agency.”  one  terse  comment :  .Acquaintanceship 
sCTtral  executives  answering  the  ques-  counts— -relationshii^  barred.  , 

nomiaire  included  interesting  letters,  ”6.  Are  you  influenced  by  the  fact 

daling  with  various  phases  of  agency  that  an  agency  seeking  to  advertise  your  (tosn-Ai  r  i  • — •* 

Sship.  One  executive  revealed  products  or  services  fai  s  to  advertise  spent  $25^/04  for  advertising  in  its 

Slhe  had  been  a  client  of  the  same  its  own?”  In  general  the  answer  was  anti-New  Deal  campaign. 

Jitney  for  39  years  and  then  changed.  the  negative,  with  one  comment . 

It  was  thought  that  an  agency  with  a  Every  agency  does  advertise  its  s^ervices 

ntw  slant  on  the  proposition  might  de-  ’ti  some  way  and  to  some  extent.  Ac-  New 

idoo  some  new  ideas  and  our  change. . .  c*^rding  to  our  observation,  only  the  include 


DENIES  WHEELER  ATTACK 


chased  recently  by  interests  owning  the 
Dcs  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  and 
Uloomington  (III.)  Pantograph.  The 
new  policy,  the  owners  declared,  will 
cost  the  paper  between  $50,000  and 
$100,(X)0  a  year. 

STATION  BUYS  U.P.  NEWS 

Station  KNX,  Los  .Angeles,  on  July 
29  started  receiving  service  from  the 
United  Press  as  well  as  Transradio, 
and  will  continue  to  use  the  two  ser¬ 
vices  until  the  Transradio  contract  ex- 
Iiires  in  a  few  months.  Whether  the 
Transradio  contract  will  be  renewed 
is  a  question  as  yet  undecided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Guy  Karl,  owner  of  the  station. 
KNX  was  a  U.  P.  client  up  to  the 
time  the  Press-Radio  agreement  went 
into  effect  in  the  spring  of  1934.  With 
the  added  service,  the  station  is  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  its  15-minute 
news  periods  to  seven  each  day.  Four 
periods  formerly  were  broadcast.  The 
U.  P.  deal  also  gives  KNX  City  News 
Service  coverage.  Another  result  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
division  of  the  Press-Radio  bureau 
Aug.  1  was  the  dropping  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Daily  Neu’s  and  the  Evening 
Post-Record  broadcasts  over  KFI  and 
KECA.  Henceforth  KRKD  will  be- 
of  come  of  the  official  station  of  the 
an-  iiapers,  Robert  L.  Smith,  their  busi- 
nounced  by  the  Minneapolis  Star,  pur-  ness  manager,  declared. 


I  Publisher 
urce 
iritative 
otion?.. 


SHOWING  OLD  PAPERS 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  has 
effected  an  interesting  window  display 
by  using  a  bound  volume  of  its  1910 
editions.  A  new  front  page  is  turned 
daily,  so  that  the  passer-by  is  able  to 
observe  the  feature  events  of  25  years 
ago  to  a  day.  The  presentation  is  an 
interesting  sidelight  also  on  the  changes 
made  in  newspaper  styles  and  custom 
in  a  comparatively  brief  span. 

TO  SPONSOR  BIKE  RACE 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times  will  spon¬ 
sor  an  amateur  six-day  bike  race  at  the 
new  Humboldt  Park  bowl.  Sept.  2  to 
Sept.  8.  .Assisting  Marvin  McCarthy, 
Times  sports  editor,  in  directing  this 
unique  newspaper  promotion  will  be 
Carl  Stockholm,  retired  six-day  bike 
racer  and  member  of  the  Unit^  States 
Olympic  bicycle  racing  committee. 


“The  technique  of 
newspaper  advertising 
changes  so  frequently 
that  everyone  con¬ 
nected  w'ith  it  needs  all 
available  Information. 


itereo- 
jer  for 
Result 
uctios 


“Editor  ^Publisher’’ 
is  a  source  of  authorita¬ 
tive  information — and 
for  that  reason  I  find  it 
a  most  valuable  aid. 


tscuts 

First 

Easier 


I  am  sure  most  adver¬ 
tising  people  feel  the 
same  wav.” 


FABIAN  JOINS  SHEPARD 

Victor  Fabian,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company  and  prior  to  that  account 
executive  with  Lord  &  Thomas  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  become  associated 
with  Kenneth  E.  Shepard  of  the  Shep¬ 
ard  Advertising  .Agency,  360  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  .Ave.,  Chicago. 


KENNETH  COLLINS 

Ciimbei  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


An  adequate  campaign  in 
EDITOR  e3  PUBLISHER 
really  requires  only  a  modest 
investment  in  promotion. 
Plan  now  for  Fall  business. 


EDITOR  and 
PUBLISHER 
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BURNETT  FORMS  NEW 
CHICAGO  AGENCY 

Erwin,  Wasey  Vice-President  Is  Joined 
by  SeTerai  Associates  in  Launch¬ 
ing  New  Firm,  Including  Art 
Director,  Radio  Chief 


(.Spi'cutl  to  Editor  &  1’i  blishkk) 
Chica(K),  Aug.  5 — Leo  Burnett,  who 
l  e-signed  last  week  as  vice-president  of 

Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  announceii  here 

today  torniation 
of  his  own  adver 
tising  agency,  the 
Burnett  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc.,  witli 
offices  at  .SoO 
Xortli  Micliigan 
.\ve.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
nett  is  president 
and  treasurer  of 
tlie  new  agency, 
tlie  personnel  of 
which  includes  a 
nuniher  of  former 
Erwin.  W  a  s  e  y 

,  ,,  staff  memhers. 

i.EO  Burnett  i  .  i  i  i  .1 

Included  on  the 

staff  of  the  new  organization  are  John 
W.  Jennings,  former  partner  in  the  Grau- 
mann- Jennings  Studios,  Chicago,  .and 

lately  Erwin.  VVa.sey  art  director,  vice- 
president  and  art  director ;  Jack 
O’Kieffe,  idea  and  copy  man  for  Erwin, 
Wasey;  and  Joseph  T.  .\inley,  former 
production  man  for  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  and  director  of  radio  lor 
Erwin,  Wasey.  Others  from  the  same 
agency  who  are  joining  the  Burnett 
company  are  John  Olson,  assistant  art 
director  and  la^yout  man ;  Margaret 
Stevens,  copy  writer;  and  John  W. 
Riley,  service  detail  and  mechanical 
production. 

Discussing  plans  for  his  new  organi¬ 
zation,  Mr.  Burnett  indicated  an  an¬ 
nouncement  concerning  accounts  to  be 
handled  by  his  agency  would  soon  be 
forthcoming.  He  declared  that  adver¬ 
tising  claims  today  are  widely  dis¬ 
counted  and  public  confidence  must  be 
recreated.  “We  hope  to  make  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  as  interesting  as  editorial 
matter  in  newspapers  and  magazines.” 
he  said.  “The  ^itorial  side  of  publica¬ 
tions  has  made  greater  progress  than 
the  advertising  side  in  the  last  few 
years.  New  photographic  methotls. 
new  makeups,  new  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures  have  added  sparkle  and  vitality 
to  them. 


“.Advertising  today  needs  the  sparkle 
and  vitality  gained  by  editorial  mat¬ 
ter." 

It  is  _Mr.  Burnett's  contention  that 
advertising  is  completing  a  cycle  in 
which  it  IS  returning  from  organization 
along  “big  business”  lines  to  a  more 
personal  service  nearer  its  pre-war 
period. 

Mr.  Burnett  started  his  advertising 
career  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company  in  1916. 
He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  a 
year  during  the  World  War,  following 
which  he  assumed  the  executive  ad¬ 
vertising  post  of  the  Lafayette  Motors 
Company.  Later  he  became  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  former  Homer  McKee  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Indianapolis,  and 
since  Jan.  1,  1931,  he  has  been  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  creative  work  in 
the  Chicago  office  of  Erwin,  W'^asey. 


HOUSEHOLD  CLEANER  ACCOUNT 

The  Ridgway  Co.,  St.  Louis  agency, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  agents 
for  Blue  Monday  Co.,  St.  Louis  house¬ 
hold  cleaner.  Test  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  now  being  run  in  Indiana. 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY  NAMED 

The  Hudson  River  Night  Line  has 
announced  appointment  of  Redfield- 
Johnstone,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  its 
advertising. 


TO  AFFILIATE  WITH  A.  F.  A. 

The  Jacksonville  Advertising  Club 
has  voted  to  again  become  affiliated 
with  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 


DROPS  A.  Sl  P.  brokerage  SUIT 

F.  T.  C.  Holds  Allowances  No  Longer 
Received — Patman  Committee  Differs 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  -Aug.  8— While 
the  Patman  committee  was  busily  pry¬ 
ing  into  the  advertising  and  brokerage 
allowances  taken  by  the  Great  .Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Com]>any.  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  this  week  abandoned 
proceedings  in  a  long-pending  case  on 
the  ground  that  .\&P  no  longer  receives 
brokerage. 

The  proceedings,  instituted  .April  5. 
1933,  charged  that  Fixid  Distributors 
.Assix'iation  of  Illinois,  and  others,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  had  in.stituted 
a  Ixiycott  against  food  concerns  which 
allow  .\&P  and  its  affiliates  brokerage, 
but  make  no  concessions  to  “independ- 
ents." 

The  Traile  Commission,  announcing 
abandonment  of  the  case,  stated  it  was 
closed  “without  prejudice  to  the  right 
of  the  Commission  to  reopen  at  any  time 
the  public  interest  reiiiiires.”  In  ampli¬ 
fication  of  the  formal  announcement,  it 
was  stated  that  the  Ixiycott  was  aban¬ 
doned  because  the  conditions  which 
caused  the  Imycott  (brokerage  allow¬ 
ances)  have  Ixjen  discontinued. 

Kepre.'^entative  Wright  Patman, 
whose  committee  received  the  sworn 
evidence  of  .A&P  officials  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  advertising  and  brokerage  allow¬ 
ances,  totaling  more  than  $6,0t)().0()0  an¬ 
nually,  from  concerns  from  which  they 
buy,  smiled  broadly  but  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  FTC  action. 

Quaker  Oats  Names 

Stone  Space  Buyer 

M.  S.  Stone,  a  member  of  the  Quaker 
Gats  Company  advertising  department, 
has  been  apixiinted  to  the  new  post  of 
space  buyer  for  that  company.  Mr. 
Stone’s  department  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  L.  R.  Hawley,  advertising 
manager.  His  duties  will  include  inter¬ 
viewing  publishers’  representatives. 

Mr.  Stone's  position  is  in  line  with 
the  announcement  in  last  week’s  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany  will  swing  to  newspapers  in  a 
smashing  weekly  black  and  white  sched¬ 
ule  in  major  cities,  beginning  early  in 
Septemetier,  on  .Aunt  Jemima  pancake 
flour  and  Quaker  Oats  breakfast  food. 

The  new  post  does  not  change  the 
status  of  the  company’s  agency  rela¬ 
tions,  it  was  stated.  Lord  and  Tiiomas, 
Chicago,  will  continue  to  place  .Aunt 
Jemima  and  Quaker  Oats,  while 
Fletcher  and  Ellis  will  continue  to 
handle  Puffed  Rice  and  Wheat  and 
several  other  Quaker  Oats  products. 


JOINS  FREE  &  SLEININGER 

Charles  G.  Burke  has  resigned  as 
commercial  manager  of  radio  station 
W9XBY,  Kansas  City,  to  join  the  Chi¬ 
cago  staff  of  Free  &  Sleininger,  Inc., 
radio  station  representatives,  effective 
.Aug.  15.  He  was  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Bisimrk  (N.  D.)  Tribune,  Valley 
City  (N.  D.)  Times  Record,  Tar  no 
(N.  D.)  Forum,  and  managing  editor 
of  Williston-  (N.  D.)  Tribune.  In  1929, 
he  entered  radio  as  commercial  manager 
of  WDAY,  Fargo,  where  he  remained 
until  this  year  when  he  joined  W9XBY 
at  Kansas  City. 

GALE  &  PIETSCH  NAMED 

.Advertising  of  Syn-0- Scope  Labor¬ 
atories,  Inc.,  Chicago,  covering  a  device 
and  preparation  for  the  relief  of  sinus 
trouble,  catarrh,  etc.,  will  be  placed  by 
Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  (Thicago.  News- 
Iiapers  will  be  used. 


HAS  GLASS  ACCOUNT 

McGiveran-Childs  Company,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
advertising  on  pyrex  nursing  bottles  for 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company.  Dor¬ 
othy  H.  McGiveran  is  account  executive. 


ST.  LOUIS  AGENCY  NAMED 

The  Ridgway  Company,  St.  Louis, 
has  the  account  of  the  Blue  Monday 
Company,  St.  Louis.  Test  newspaper 
advertising  on  “Blue  Monday.”  a  house¬ 
hold  cleaner,  is  being  run  in  Indiana. 


UQUOR  AD  BILL  DEFEATED 

.A  bill  that  would  prohibit  advertising 
of  liquor  prices  in  newsjiaiiers  or  on 
premises  where  sold  has  lieen  defeated 
by  the  Wisconsin  state  assembly. 


WGN  BARS  SPONSORED 
FOOTBALL  PROGRAMS 

Chicago  Tribune  Station  Feels  Sec¬ 
ond  Rate  Games  Might  Occupy 
Time — Big  Ten  Schools  Sell¬ 
ing  Rights  to  Games 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

f  Hit.\Gt),  .Aug.  6 — In  line  with  its 
IMilicy  of  public  service  to  the  listener, 
WGN,  Chicago  Tribune  radio  station, 
announced  tiKlay  all  collegiate  football 
broadcasts  over  that  station  will  be 
carried  on  a  sustaining  basis  and  that 
no  commercial  sixmsorship  will  lx:  ix:r- 
niitted,  despite  the  fact  that  several 
Big  Ten  conference  athletic  depart¬ 
ments  have  resolved  to  sell  exclusive 
fixitball  broadcasting  rights  this  fall. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company 
is  supiKirting  WGN  in  this  policy.  Niles 
I  rammell,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
the  Chicago  division  of  NBC,  stated 
no  sponsoreil  fixitball  broadcasts  will  lx; 
carried  lix-ally  by  WM.AQ  and  WENR. 
hxal  .stations  oix;rated  by  NBC. 

Believing  the  new  setup,  with  schools 
selling  their  rights  directly  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser,  ignores  public  interest,  WGN 
officials  feel  they  would  be  losing  con¬ 
trol  over  broadcasts  and  would  be 
forced  to  put  on  the  air  some  games 
secondary  to  others  available  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  day. 

.A  telegraphic  survey  by  WGN  this 
week  disclosed  that  Illinois,  Purdue,  In¬ 
diana,  Minnesota  and  Notre  Dame  will 
ix:rmit  the  Tribune  station  to  broadcast 
without  any  commercial  sixnisorship 
strings  attached.  Michigan,  however, 
has  sold  rights  to  a  Detroit  motor 
maker.  Ohio  has  sold  out  to  an  oil  com¬ 
pany  and  its  home  games  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  by  WLW,  Cincinnati.  .Although 
it  is  reported  that  Minnesota  has  sold 
its  schedule  to  a  sponsor  for  local 
broadcasting  only,  its  home  games  will 
he  made  available  to  WGN  at  no 
charge.  Northwestern  and  Chicago  are 
the  two  local  universities  holding  out 
for  commercial  sixnisorship  of  broad¬ 
casts  of  their  home  games. 

WBBM.  CBS  outlet,  it  is  understood, 
has  a  chocolate  concern  as  a  sponsor 
for  eight  football  games  on  the  station, 
but  the  advertiser  has  not  yet  set  a 
schedule. 

The  following  advertisers  are  sixin- 
soring  Big  Ten  football  games ; 

Michigan — Chevrolet  in  place  of 

Detroit  motor  maker. 

Ohio — Ohio  Oil  Company. 

Minn. — Minneapolis  (jeneral  Mills. 

Iowa — Iowa  Ford  dealers. 

Wisconsin — Watham’s  Oil  Company. 

The  chocolate  concern  referred  to 
over  WBBM  is  Sireen  Mills,  Chicago 
makers  of  chocolate  products. 

Might  add  following  sentence; 

Inasmuch  as  WGN  plans  to  broad¬ 
cast  college  football  games  as  a  sustain¬ 
ing  feature,  with  no  commercial  spon¬ 
sor,  the  Tribune  station  lx:gan  nego¬ 
tiations  this  week  with  several  of  the 
Big  Ten  schools  that  are  permitting 
commercial  broadcasts  of  their  home 
games  to  allow  WGN  to  also  broadcast 
in  those  instances  where  commercial 
sponsorship  is  not  an  exclusive  arrange¬ 
ment. 


RULES  ON  LIQUOR  ADVERTISING 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  .Aug.  5 — .Advertis¬ 
ing  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  newspa- 
liers,  magazines  or  other  periodicals 
published  in  North  Carolina  is  legal 
under  a  1935  statute  of  General  .Assem¬ 
bly,  the  state  attorney  general’s  office 
held  in  an  advisory  opinion  just  issued. 
The  opinion  was  requested  by  Miss 
Beatrice  Cobb  of  Morganton,  secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Only  brands — not  distributing 
places — may  be  mentioned  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  matter,  however,  the  opinion  held. 


KUDNER  IS  REPORTED 
FORMING  AGENCY 


President  of  Erwin,  Wasey  Said  U 
Be  Planning  New  Organiiatioa 
to  Serve  Big  Automotive 
Advertisers 


.Arthur  Kudner,  president  of  Erwit 
Wasey  &  Co.,  advertising  agency,  wit 
headquarters  in  New  York,  is  makia 
plans  to  leave  that  agency  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  agency,  according  to  widt 
spread  and  insistent  reixirts  in  adver 
tising  circles  of  New  York,  Chicap 
and  Detroit. 

The  new  agency,  concerning  which  iv, 
details  are  yet  available,  is  expected  to 
serve  a  number  of  outstanding  auto¬ 
motive  advertisers,  names  of  which  can¬ 
not  yet  lx;  announced. 

Mr.  Kudner  is  an  outstanding  fignn 
in  advertising  agency  affairs.  He  is  1 
former  chairman  of  the  Ixiard  of  the 
.American  .Assix'iation  of  .Advertising 
.Agencies.  During  his  regime  as  presi- 
ileiit  of  the  agency  new  braiKhes  have 
Ixxiii  acquireil  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
elsewhere,  and  a  number  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  corporations  have  teen 
served  as  clients. 


COMPOSITE  PHOTOS  HIT 

Court  Restrains  Advertising  Uiiat 
Pictures  of  Film  Actor 

.A  complaint  of  Hugh  Sinclair,  mo¬ 
tion  picture  actor  appearing  in  “Esapt 
Me  Never,”  that  a  composite  photo¬ 
graph  of  him  used  for  display  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  &  CiaMt 
Company  had  presented  him  in  “an  un¬ 
dignified  light”  was  upheld  July  27  bjt 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Edgar  J.  Lautr, 
New  York. 

.Although  a  contract  existed  betwera 
Mr.  Sinclair’s  employers  and  the  tel^ 
graph  company  for  the  use  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  him,  the  court  held  that  the 
actor’s  civil  rights  had  been  trans¬ 
gressed  by  the  use  of  comixisite  photo¬ 
graphs  presenting  scenes  for  which  be 
had  not  posed. 

The  photographs  in  dispute  showed 
the  plaintiff  in  the  act  of  notifying  his 
“enthusiastic  admirers”  on  a  telegraph 
blank  of  the  defendant  company  that  a 
motion  picture  in  which  he  appears  was 
about  to  be  shown  at  a  certain  theater 
according  to  Justice  Lauer’s  summarv-  oi 
the  case. 


GOTHAM  PLACING  ESPOTABS 

The  Dill  Company,  Norristown,  Pa., 
has  appointed  the  (jotham  .Advertising 
Company,  New  York,  as  its  advertising 
counsel.  .Among  the  many  drug  prod¬ 
ucts  and  toilet  articles  manufactured 
is,  Espotabs,  laxative  tablet.  Saniiding. 
newspapers,  and  car  card  advertising 
will  be  used.  Mans  are  in  preparation 
for  a  fall  campaign  in  the  principal 
markets  in  the  east  and  central  west 
G.  Ellsworth  Harris,  Jr.  is  the  account 
executive. 


NAMES  F-S-R-AGENCY 

Westinghouse  Electric  Supply  Co, 
will  launch  a  new  line  of  radio  sets 
this  fall  in  national  magazines  and  tradf 
pajiers.  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Ne*  1 
York  office  will  handle  the  account 
Station  WGAR,  Cleveland,  the  NBC 
Blue  Network  station  for  Northen 
Ohio,  has  appointed  the  Cleveland  offia 
of  the  agency  as  its  advertising  counsel 
Immediate  advertising  plans  call  for  the 
use  of  business  and  trade  papers  awl 
direct  mai). 
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GETS  BANKING  ACCOUNT  , 

National  Safety  Bank  &  Trust  Com-  : 

pany  of  New  York,  Icxiated  at  1384  t 
Broadway,  has  appointed  Publicity  As-  c 

sociates.  New  York,  as  public  relations  j 

and  advertising  counsel.  ' 


ROONEY  AGENCY  NAMED 

Brown,  Wright  &  Company,  Int-d 
New  York,  wines  and  spirits,  has  ap-| 
pointed  the  Alfred  Rexvney  Companj.; 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing. 
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n  aTURDAY  cove,  NORTHPORT 
b  ON  THE  PENOBSCOTT,  ME.. 
\air  5— Thought  while  contemplating 
ihe  idea  of  strolling  :  Why  didn’t  I  get 
a  guest  conductor  for  this  column  for 

week  and  next : 

Out  in  the  bay  the  lobsters  are  biting, 
of  nippioR-  or  whatever  they  do ;  and 
dotra  at  the  lobster  pound  the  summer 
yk  are  biting,  and  ixissibly  even  nip- 

and  here  am  I  doing  neither,  but 
fronted  instead  with  a  big  package 
ni  newspaper  advertisements  from 
which  I  am  supposed  to  pick  the  best 
in  class  A.  class  B,  and  class  C,  also 
the  next  best  and  the  next  and  the  next 
and  the  next.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
flttire  board  of  directors  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association  that  I  should 
(Jo  this,  on  the  word  of  Vernon  T.  San¬ 
ford.  the  secretary-manager ;  and  I  am 
flattered  at  this  unanimity.  But  the 
(tirollai^-  is  that  the  entire  board  of 
directors  desires  that  I  should  not  go 
Ashing  this  afternoon ;  and  it  grieves  me 
that  the  directors  should  be  taking  time 
from  their  important  duties  at  home 
to  desire  anything  like  that. 

Who  told  the  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  anyway  that  I  would  make  a 
good  judge  of  an  advertising  contest? 
Possibly  it  was  John  H.  Walter-Camp- 
Knute-Rockne-Howard-Jones  Case  y, 
suddenly  interrupted  in  his  annual  jxin- 
dtrings  on  whether  to  choose  a  New 
Hampshire  publisher  or  a  Mississippi 
publisher  for  left  halfback  on  his  news¬ 
paper  .\ll-.4merican.  Now  there  is  a 
man  who  has  lieen  blithely  ranking  one 
newspaper  as  lietter  than  another  for 
more  years  than  I  can  remember,  and 
each  year  getting  away  with  it  to  re¬ 
peat  the  process.  I’ve  often  wondered 
whether  he  picks  his  team  by  comput¬ 
ing  yardage  gained  from  linage  carried. 

Kenneth  Cixide.  now.  would  take  this 
pile  of  advertisements  before  me  and  in¬ 
sist  on  an  audit  of  each  advertiser’s 

MEYERS  ART  DIRECTOR 

.Appointment  of  Lloyd  Meyers  as  art 
director  of  Bowman.  Deute,  Cummings, 
Inc.,  has  lieen  announced  by  the  San 
Francisco  agency.  Mr.  Meyers,  who  for 
the  past  year  has  been  engaged  as  ad¬ 
vertising  counsellor  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  returns  to  head  the  art  staff  of 
which  he  formerly  was  a  meinlier.  The 
new  art  director  gained  prominence  in 
national  advertising  as  vice-president 
and  art  director  of  Albert  hrank  & 
Company,  New  York  agency. 

OMAHA  AGENCY  MOVES 

The  Earl  Allen  .Advertising  Company 
of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  moved  into  larger 
quarters  at  638-641  Insurance  Building. 
•Advertising  is  getting  better  response 
from  the  farm  market  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  of  improved  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  and  because  of  a  good  crop  i>roni- 
ise,  Mr.  .Allen  president  of  the  company 
states. 

MAYTAG  SALES  INCREASE 

Maytag  Company’s  statement  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30  shows  net  income 
of  $663,390  compared  with  $586,193 
earned  in  the  .same  period  last  year.  For 
first  half  of  1935,  net  income  was  $1.- 
232,168  as  compared  with  $1,046,574 
earned  iti  the  first  half  of  19.14. 

L.  A.  NEWS  APPOINTS 

Effective  .Aug.  1.  Los  Aiigcics  Illus¬ 
trated  Xczvs  and  Post  Record  has  ap- 
pointc*d  Noee,  Rothenburg  &  Jann,  Inc., 
as  its  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive.  with  offices  in  New  York.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  .Atlanta 
and  Kansas  City. 

braley  joins  presbrey 

Norman  Braley  has  joined  the  art 
^aff  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company. 
Mr.  Braley  was  associated  with  Newell- 
Emmett  for  three  years  and  recently 
with  the  art  department  of  R.  L.  Wat¬ 
kins  Company. 


By  Robert  S.  Mann 

books  and  a  calculation  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  cost  tier  customer,  jier  shopper, 
and  per  just-looker.  Kenneth  Groes- 
beck  would  run  a  series  of  tests  in 
comiiarable  markets,  with  careful  check 
on  the  number  of  employed  factory 
workers,  percentage  of  homes  owning 
radios  and  automobiles,  and  increase  or 
decrease  in  annual  rainfall. 

Think  I’ll  take  the  whole  pile  out  in 
the  boat,  trying  to  keep  them  from  get¬ 
ting  mixed  up  with  yesterday’s  bait  if 
iwssible.  At  any  rate,  I  don’t  want  to 
hear  any  cracks  about  awards  smelling 
fishy. 

*  ★  ♦ 

Dim’l  (!rowd.  Poets 

This  might  be  a  gtKxl  week  to  de¬ 
vote  to  our  annual  (note  the  an¬ 
nual)  jKietry  nunilier.  Don't  crowd, 
now;  tliis  is  just  a  brief  debate  on  the 
justification  for  advertising: 

First,  the  complaining  witness  (Ruth 
Leslie,  advertising  woman,  contributing 
Iter  lament  to  Cecil  Pennyfeather’s  col¬ 
umn,  “Perhaps  It’s  News,’’  in  the  Pliila- 
delphia  Record)  : 

Di-verse-ified  LuineiU 
I’ve  washed  my  undies  every  night 
For  nights  of  countless  numlier; 

I’ve  drunk  the  coffee  that  it’s  right 
To  drink,  if  I  would  slumlier; 

I’ve  saved  full  many  a  maid  and  man 
From  an  evening  of  tedium 
By  scrubbing  down  my  coat  of  tan 
With  B.  ( ).-dorizing  meslium  : 

I  tint  my  nails  to  different  .shades 
To  suit  my  different  dresses: 

I’ve  left  it  to  the  barlier’s  blades 
To  deftly  trim  my  tresses; 

I’ve  rinsed  my  mouth  with  burning  stuff 
To  ward  off  halitosis — 

(I’d  hate  to  have  my  fond  “Hello” 
Offend  my  best  friends’  noses!) — 

In  short.  I've  scrnblied  and  ruhlH'd  and 
rinsed 

IGA  TO  USE  ‘POPEYE’ 

Indeiundent  (irocers'  .Alliance,  Chi¬ 
cago.  has  act|uired  the  right  to  use 
“Popeye,”  King  Features  Syndicate 
comic  character,  in  premium  give¬ 
aways,  jKisters,  jiennants  and  cut-out 
figures  for  merchandise  displays  in  IGA 
stores,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
The  jKipular  comic  figure,  however,  can¬ 
not  l>e  used  for  IGA  newspaper  or  radio 
advertising.  Tlie  first  IGA  merchan¬ 
dising  cam()aign  in  which  “Popeye”  will 
tie  featured  was  launched  in  IG.A  gro¬ 
cery  stores  .Aug.  2.  .A  “Popeye”  card- 
hoard  “talker-snapper”  is  being  given 
away  with  purchases  of  Gold  'I'oast 
corn  flakes. 

SEES  BIG  ENROLLMENTS 

Prospects  for  enrollments  by  jirivate 
.schools  are  57  [ler  cent  better  now  than 
at  this  time  last  year,  according  to  a 
survey  by  N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
among  140  private  scIkkiIs  throughout 
the  country.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  schools  expect  a  full  enrollment  for 
the  1935-.36  term,  as  compared  with  a 
similar  exjiectation  of  only  23  per  cent 
a  year  ago.  and  %  per  cent  now  have  as 
many  or  more  students  enrolled  as  they 
had  last  .August.  Demand  for  catalogs 
resulting  from  school  advertising  also 
is  well  in  advance  of  the  totals  a  year 
ago. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  oover  thia  great  State  you  muat 
use  the  leaders: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 
in  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

National  Rtpresontatnet 

New  York  Chieago  Detroit  San  Franoiaea 


Until  my  soul  is  harried. 

But  advertisements  are  the  bunk 
Because — I’m  STILL  not  married! 

Ruth  Leslie. 

*  *  * 

On  Building  a  Store 
DUT  advertising  does  have  its  uses, 
JJ  Miss  Leslie.  So  we  are  informed, 
at  least,  by  Rome  Benedict,  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times’  advertising  staff,  who 
writes  that  he  always  feels  a  little  sad 
to  come  across  a  fellow  who  considers 
everything  in  the  building  of  a  new 
store  except  an  intelligent  and  consistent 
advertising  plan.  Feeling  thus  sad  one 
day,  Mr.  Benedict  “put  my  thought  in 
the  little  verse  attached.”  and  there  is 
the  little  verse : 


“I'jion  this  plot  I’ll  build  a  store,” 

Says  Jones,  with  honest  pride; 

“I’ll  build  an  architectural  dream, 

.\nd  to  success  I’ll  glide. 

"I’ll  put  ill  all  my  savings. 

From  out  my  trusty  sock; 

“I’ll  make  it  safe  trom  every  storm 
Uy  building  on  a  rock. 

“'The  walls  will  gleam  in  spotless  white. 
The  floors  will  shine  like  glass; 

“The  front  will  show  the  newest  w-ares 
To  all  the  folks  who  pass.” 

Jones  built  his  store,  as  he  proclaimed, 
’Twas  lieautiful  to  the  eye; 

Hut  no  one  came  to  buy  his  wares, 

.■\s  quickly  folks  sped  by. 

Jones  grew  greatly  worried. 

As  merchants  sometimes  do; 

.\nd  sought  a  friend  of  many  years. 

To  think  his  problem  through. 

“Vou’ve  built  a  mighty  pretty  place,” 

Said  the  friend,  in  sober  voice; 

“.And  stocked  it  up  with  lovely  things. 

That  show  most  careful  choice. 

“Hut  one  thing  you  have  overlooked. 

In  this  monument  you’ve  wrought; 

“.And  that’s  an  advertising  program. 

Telling  (sitrons  what  you’ve  got!” 

Poor  Jones  looked  strangely  nuzzled. 

The  tears  his  eyes  did  Idot; 

“You  know,  kind  friend,  I  must  admit. 

That’s  the  thing  1  plumb  forgot!” 

— Rowe  Benedict. 

JONES  WINS  GOLF  TOURNEY 

J.  C.  Jones,  treasurer  of  John  Dun¬ 
ham  Company,  Chicago  agency,  won  the 
Richard  Thain  trophy  in  the  second 
annual  golf  tournament  of  the  Chicago 
Federated  .Advertising  Club  .Aug.  1, 
with  a  low  gross  score  of  78.  Joseph 
.A.  Kowalski.  John  Budd  Company, 
turned  in  tlie  low  net  score  of  68. 
Other  foursome  winners  were :  Harry 
Kovatz.  Wilson  U'adsworth,  Rtibert  B. 
Suite,  Jr.,  Carman  Thompson,  Rotieft 
Swartout,  Stanley  .Anderson,  Norman 
MacCorinack,  Rusell  A'an  Gunten, 
David  Preston,  Ann  Marti,  and  James 
Johnson.  H.  K.  Clark,  AVtt’  York  Sun, 
was  tournament  chairman. 

TO  OPEN  ST.  LOUIS  OFFICE 

The  establishment  of  a  new  office  in 
St.  Louis  on  Sept.  1  is  planned  by  M. 
C.  Mogenson  &  Co.,  publishers  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Loren  E.  Hays,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  will  be  in  charge. 


FOOD 

MARKET 


Per  capita  food  lexpendi- 
tures  in  Rhode  Island,  as 
revealed  by'^the  Census 
of  American  Business  are 
48.2  per  cent  above 
national  averase. 

PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL-BULLETIN 


RESTRICTS  DENTAL  ADS 

Wiicontin  Law  Prohibits  Space  Lar¬ 
ger  Than  20  inches  Square 

Wisconsin  dentists  are  prohibited  in 
a  new  law  recently  signed  by  Gov. 
Philip  La  Follette,  from  using  any  prin¬ 
ted  advertisements  larger  than  20 
stpiare  inches  in  size  and  from  using 
copy  in  such  advertisements  containing 
more  than  the  name  of  the  dentist,  his 
title,  office  hours,  location,  telephone 
number,  and  other  ‘‘purely  educational 
matter  not  in  conflict  with  the  law.” 

The  new  law  also  holds  an  office  sign 
down  to  not  larger  than  600  square 
inches  in  size  over  all  or  containing 
letters  over  six  inches  in  size.  Such 
signs  “may  contain  only  the  name  or 
names  of  the  duly  licensed  dentists 
practicing  therein,  their  titles,  office 
hours  and  purely  educational  matters 
not  in  conflict  with  law.” 

MRS.  WILDER,  HIT-RUN  VICTIM 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Wilder,  wife  of  the 
.San  Francisco  office  manager  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  was  seriously  injured  recently 
in  Denver,  Colo.  Mrs.  Wilder,  who 
was  returning  from  a  vacation  trip  in 
company  with  her  husband  and  daughter, 
was  struck  by  a  hit-run  motorist  when 
she  stepped  from  a  street  car. 

NAMED  SALES  MANAGER 

Lewis  S.  McMeekin,  formerly  sales 
manager  of  the  Boston  Store,  Milwau¬ 
kee.  lias  joined  the  Davis  Store,  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  a  similar  capacity.  Sidney 
Lightstone,  New  York,  has  succeeded 
Mr.  McMeekin  at  the  Boston  Store  in 
Milwaukee. 

POTTER  JOINS  ‘SPECIAL’ 

Evan  R.  Potter,  formerly  of  the  Nezv 
York  Times  advertising  staff,  is  now 
associated  with  Powers-Andrews,  Inc., 
New  A’ork,  publishers  representatives. 


^7fte(M^4-ufhe 

uewipapetUi 


One  reason  why  the 
Philadelphia  Record's 
daily  circulation  has 
doubled  under  the 
present  management. 
Now  more  than 
22.2,000  daily; 
346,000  Sunday. 


The 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 
ORGANIZATION 

represents  more  than  one 
hundred  important,  non- 
competing  publications 
in  Latin  America,  in 
Europe,  in  Australia,  in 
South  Africa  and  in  the 
Far  East. 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  Inc. 

ISO  EmI  48nd  ShMi  N«w  Yoik  CRv 

London  Paris  Berlin  Buenos  Aires 
Rio  de  Janeiro  SSo  Pauio 
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POYNTER  RENAMED  PRESIDENT  BILL  HITS  BOOK  SALESMEN 

--  -  {Special  to  Editor  Sc  Pcblishu) 

icceeds  W.  H.  Smith,  Who  Becomes  ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Aug.  7 — TJj 

agents  who  ch 
a  liou.se-to-house  business  in  more  than 
Paul  Poynter,  former  president  of  the  one  state  would  be  curbed  by  a  i)j]] 


Succeeds  W.  H.  Smith,  Who  Becomes 
Board  Chairman 


St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  T  mes,  will  re-  introduced  by  Repre.sentative  Bert  Lort 
FfcX  ■  HI _ I  turn  to  the  presidency  of  the  company  of  New  York,  which  would  regulate  the 

A  new  volume  in  the  Crowell  Books  port,  in  a  region  that  Mr.  Powel  knows  agreement  Ix-tween  Poynters  at-  ' colk-ct^o^* 

Aon  Business  is  “The  Prinrinles  of  U  a  native  torueys,  and  Wdliam  H.  Smith,  his  hy  requiring  the  colleition  of  the  fij 

Marketing,"  by  Henry  F  HolSclaw!  Many  gay  and  engaging  incidents-  successor  following  a  reorganization  o^i.ks’^arS 

professor  of  commerce  at  the  Univer-  the  widow’s  well  organized  New  Deal,  J*'*/  announced.  ,l,.liv,Tefl  The  Kill 


on  Business  is  “The  Principles  of  as  a  native. 


St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  presidency  of  the  company 
by  agreement  lietween  Poynter's  at¬ 
torneys,  and  William  H.  Smith,  his 


sity  of  Kansas,  who  has  written  a  good  tor  instance.  -Aiia  some  rnnceion  . "  •  "'7  7 . . lil  '’j".,-'  r>f  tton  nr  im,.ric,^„:., ' V”  I 

standard  book  on  agricultural  marketing  alumnus  should  thank  Mr.  Powel  of  utcr  will  again  take  wer  the  duties  *  r/tiiaiw>ne  veqr  iiLn  ■ 

and  has  had  a  little  broader  exnenence  Harvard  for  the  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  ut  the  presidency,  with  Smith  assuming  more  tiian  one  year  uijon  convKtia  I 
ana  nas  naa  a  iitiie  oroaaer  experience  tiarvara  tor  tne  tnumonaii  she^n  ot  ine  diairmanshin  of  the  board  of  direc-  brst  offense,  or  lx)th  the  fim  ' 

hntn  in  hnicinpQQ  ann  tearnina  tVian  mn^t  \i»ir1nw’c  ViiichanH  tn#»  Prinrptnn  t  liairmansnip  Oi  liic  ixiarii  ui  uirtc  ,  .  _ ^  ^ 


According  to  the  announcement,  Poy- 


whoni  the  book  or  books  are  sold  befott 
they  are  delivered.  The  bill  proviiks 


and  has  had  a  little  broader  experience  Harvard  for  the  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
both  in  business  and  teaching  than  most  widow’s  dead  husband,  the  Princeton 


oomm  Dusiness  ana  leacning  man  most  wiaow  s  aeaa  nusoana,  tne  rrinccion  -  imprisonment  for  aiiv  succwUm 

of  the  college  professors,  who  rush  into  man  of  a  generation  or  more  ago  who  ‘‘irs.  further  aemns  were  not  auuigea,  ^  .p,  ,  7^ 

_ — !.si.  Alt .r  ir.....*!  .  A*  r*  -  *  «  ■  i  ■  i.  _  „a  i  i.t_  c  r#»flrafninfF  nf  nrp«i^i#»nrv»^  Ollt-llic.  i  ilv  uiii  aiiiicu  ai  njgjj 


print  with  outlines  of  distribution.  So  anticipated  in  his  love  of  art  and  his  regaining  of  the  preside^y  salesmen  who  leave  fh.™*"  . 

this  wdl  3.rrsno’Pfl  hnolc  is  r^p-  lulfpwarmtipss  fnr  srwrrt  thp  pharjictpr  of  the  l  imcs  IS  the  culmination  Ot  ft  ■  ■  a*i  *  •  *  ^ 

SirdaTsoftS^^^^^^^^  battle,  having  mrt^  July.l  ! 

It  benefits  by  its  recentness.  Where  *  •  *  "  hen  Poynter  was  succeeded  by  Smith  ‘Ln.  L n.  ”•  \ 


a  treatise  on  marketing  published  two 
years  ago  has  just  about  nothing  on 


'HEMISTRY  Wrecks  the  Farm” 


as  the  result  of  a  stockholder’s  row. 
The  case  had  been  fought  in  several 


stallments  are  to  follow. 


government  control  of  prices  or  fair  Harold  F.  Clark  appears  in  Harpers  «'urts.  finally  reaching  a  hearing  in  the 
trade  pr^tice  smee  the  efforts  of  the  for  August.  Parish  is  a  former  New  Supreme  Court. 

Federal  Trade  Commission;  and  where  Tribmie  man. . .Columnist  - 

a  book  put  out  early  ^is  year  or  late  Walter  Lippmann  discusses  ’’Plans  by  PHOTOGRAPHERS  TAXED 

the  importance  of  ^he  Carload”  in  the  August  American  - 

NRA— this  book  approximates  a  per-  MaaaAne  The  current  American  Ponca  City  Ordinance  Requires  $250 
spective  on  the  New  Deal’s  attempt  to  includes  ‘‘A^the  S^Z7 Z  Annual  License  Fee 


guide  industry  and  commerce. 


‘G’  String,”  a  treatise  on  burlesque  by 


»  pri^rily  in-  Bernard  Sobel,  New  York  Daily  Mir- 

tended  for  class  room  use.  Dr,  Holtz 

claw’s  work  has  the  virtue  of  being  spe-  Bertram  B.  Fowler,  one-time  member 


courts,  finally  reaching  a  hearing  in  the  DAILY  BECOMES  WEEKLY 
State  Supreme  Court.  Commencing  with  the  issue  of  Aug. 

_  9,  the  New  York  Jewish  Daily  B^. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  TAXED  f'’"”  became  the  Jezinsh  Bulletin  and 

_  henceforth  will  appear  as  a  weekly 

Ponca  City  Ordinance  Requires  $250  newspaper  devoted  exclusively  to  Jewish 
Annual  License  Fee  "^^s.  The  staff  wdl  be  the  same  a 

coj.  ■  A  that  of  the  Jewish  Daily  Bulletin.  H. 

(5„cc^/ ID  EmTOR&  Publisher)  wishengrad,  will  continue  as  editor. 

PoxcA  CiT\,  Okla.,  Aug.  7  A  city  Irwin  Zlowe  will  continue  as  advertis- 
ordinance  has  been  enacted  here,  mak-  manager  and  Jacob  Landau  remains 


cific.  He  illustrates  his  generalizations  .^.ZcZist)an  VZ\^^^^^^^  ing  it  necessary  for  all  commercial  pho-  publisher 

wi*  examples,  lumes  ».d  ca,.,.  The  X  N™  Del:  .oarapl,ers  ah, ^ come  Ponca  g.y^.o  Rp 


generalization  does  come  first — which 
detracts  from  the  interest  of  the  book, 
it  seems  to  me,  and  from  its  value 
either  to  the  business  man  or  the  lay¬ 
man.  And  the  author  does  not  always 
give  the  cases  that  illustrate  his  sweep¬ 
ing  generalizations.  In  the  good  outline 


The  Future  of  Consumer  Co-operation” 
to  the  .August  Forum. .  .“Our  Weekly 

GAu^st)"wa^^vritte^'by‘  Al£r7“?  ^  Ross  Ra'thbu^Is  geneVal7aIeTmJ^^^^^^  ; 

Keshen,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  "’d'VKlual  remains  in  business  contiiiu-  Mr.  Rathbun  has  been  associated  with 
New  Jersey  IVallkill  Valley  Nezvs...  ously  for  365  days,  $195  will  be  re-  Westmghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  j 
^red  Woltman,  of  the  New  York  .  Company  since  1916. 

^orW-T'c/cqrani.  deals  with  propaganda  ,  Present  photographer  sells  his  - 

i  an  article  titled  “The  Busy  Utility  ousiness  the  purchaser  must  pay  the  h-  PLACING  CRAB  MEAT  COPY 
ompaiiies” — Nation  Aug.  7. — C.  G.  T.  pose  fee  of  $250,  of  which  $195  will  Pacific  Trading  Companv  is  releasing  i 

Ttt,-  xr  XX  refunded  atter  the  business  has  been  through  the  Sidney  Garfinkel  Advertis-  i 

HE  New  .America.  The  New  continued  tor  90  days.  Photographer  Jng  Agency.  San  Francisco,  initial  copy  | 
World,  published  by  The  Alac-  solicitors  must  pay  $2  a  day  or  $l0  a  in  an  exclusive  newspaper  account  on 
lillan  Company  at  $1,  is  the  newest  month  fee.  If  premiums  are  offered  Wel-Pac  Crab  Meat.  The  campaign  j 
mrk  of  H.  G.  Wells.  It  is  a  slim  the  solicitor’s  fee  is  $25  a  dav  or  $200  will  be  followed  in  the  fall  by  copy  on 
qlume  of  some  78  pages  and  it  con-  a  month.  Wel-Pac  Babv  Clams,  it  is  reoorted. 


tographers  who  come  to  Ponca  City  to 
pay  an  annual  license  fee  of  $250  for 
the  first  year  and  $5  a  year  thereafter. 


RATHBUN  PROMOTED 

Frank  C.  Reed,  vice  president  of 
Westinghouse  Electric  Elevator  Oim- 


It  is  providecl  that  the  $200  will  ^  held  p^ny  has  announced  the  ajipointment  of 


h.W„l  ,0  discuss  tlmir  predomim,„.ly  a^tr.dW 


big-city  and  suburban  distribution — and  ■  -»  \r  a  v-  -r 

to  offset  this  with  the  peculiar  growth  Companies  -.\anon  .Aug.  7.-C.  G.  T 

of  the  J.  C.  Penney  chain,  which  in  this  '•’“pHE  New  America  The  New 
respect  and  so  many  others  ditters  from  1  World.”  published  bv  The  Mac 
the  usual  chain  pattern  and  therefore  Millan  Comnanv  at  *1.  is  the  newest 


serves  to  accentuate  the  pattern.  In  the 
chapter  on  wholesaling,  too,  I  miss  the 
names  of  a  few  important  and  typical 
wholesalers  and  a  brief  description  of 
their  peculiar  characteristics. 

The  criticisms  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  are  not  a  condemnation:  it  is  not 
possible  to  pack  everything  in  700  pages 
— and  the  selection  and  compression  is 
consistently  good.  Particularly  praise¬ 
worthy  is  the  treatment  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  of  market  research. — R.  W. 


Ross  Rathbun  as  general  sales  manager. 
Mr.  Rathbun  has  been  associated  with 


PLACING  CRAB  MEAT  COPY 

Pacific  Trading  Company  is  releasing 
through  the  Sidney  Garfinkel  Advertis- 


Millan  Company  at  $1,  is  the  newest 
work  of  H.  G.  Wells.  It  is  a  slim 
volume  of  some  78  pages  and  it  con¬ 
tains  the  observations  made  on  Mr. 
Wells’  recent  and  very  brief  visit  to 
this  country.  Mr.  Wells  observes  with 
astonishment  that  the  New  Deal  seems 
to  be  progressing  without  any  definite 
aim  in  view  but  he  expresses  none  of 
his  own  opinions  as  to  the  direction  it 
should  take.  Instead  he  takes  refuge 
in  statements  like  the  following,  quoted 
from  the  conclusion  of  his  book:  “If 


T. America  does  not  go  high  and  resolute 
HE  versatility  of  Harford  Powel  is  and  proud,  consciously  taking  the  lead- 
amizing.  His  contributions  to  the  ership  of  mankind  in  the  realization  of 
last  dozen  years’  sales  promotion  success  a  new  way  of  living,  she  will  go  low 
of  Macy  s  and  Gimbels  in  New  \ork  and  she  will  drag  the  world  down  with 
can’t  easily  be  exaggerated.  He  helped  her.” — C.  G.  T. 
heroically  in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  *  *  * 

the  Youth’s  Companion,  and  many  a  '"pHOM.AS  RIPLEY.  Atlanta  Daily 
hack  driver,  suddenly  drafted  to  write  A  Georgian  news  editor,  is  author  of 
on  sports,  has  leaned  heavily  on  the  a  new  book  just  published  by  Double- 


Sports  Omnibus  that  he  edited  for  chil-  day.  Doran  &  Co.,  entitled,  “Tliey  Died 
dren.  He  is  better  known  for  his  edi-  With  Their  Boots  On.”  The  book 
tonal  work  on  adult  class  magazines  deals  with  gunmen  of  the  Southwest 
than  for  anything  he  has  done  in  the  prior  to  the  present  age  of  “G-Men” 
juvenile  field.  Hasn’t  there  been  a  ru-  and  “public  enemies.”  The  historical 
mor  of  a  novel  from  his  typewriter  deal-  account  is  based  on  research  through 


ing  with  life  and  labor  on  a  society  pub-  newspaper  files  and  court  records  and 
Ikation?  on  stories  of  survivors  of  the  lawless 

His  new  novel,  “Widow’s  Might”  days  in  the  Southwest.  It  tells  the 
(Greenberg),  is  all  too  likely  to  be  story  of  John  Weslev  Hardin,  the  man 
damned  with  the  label  of  summer  fic-  who  disarmed  “Wil'd  Bill”  Hickok. 
tion.  It  is  very  much  worth  the  read-  n  *  * 

ing  of  anyone  interested  in  the  business  ptELESTE  G.  MURPHY,  editor, 
of  writing,  anyone  interested  in  the  de-  VJ  Sonoma  (Cal.)  Tribune-Inde.v,  is 
pression  and  its  relation  to  writers,  and  author  of  a  new  book,  “’The  People  of 
anyone  who  likes  fun  and  good  charac-  the  Pueblo.”  The  storv-.  which  has  been 
terization.  running  serially  in  the  Inde-v-Tribunc, 


The  hero  is  the  advertising  star  who  is  a  historical" account  of  the  Sonoma 
was  in  Mr.  Powers  “The  Virgin  Valley. 

Queene.”  In  that  novel  the  great  pro-  *  *  * 

motion  man  and  copywriter  left  his  tJENRY  CHARLTON  BECK,  au- 

agency  and  for  a  little  time  communed  thor  of  several  Dutton  Gue 

with  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  in  rur^  Mysteries,  and  book  editor  of  the  Cam- 

England.  Now  he  has  lost  his  big  take  den  Courier-Post,  was  married  recently 

from  the  advertising  game  in  a  New  in  Bristol.  Pa.,  to  Miss  Isabel  Marie 

V’ork  retail  Book  business  and  in  stak-  Ellis. 

ing  a  noble  English  son-in-law.  Mr.  ,  *  .*.  * 

Powel  pictures  this  bankrupt  in  his  'T^HE  second  edition  of  “Guide  Bcxik 
pathetic  and  ludicrous  efforts  to  come  A  to  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
back:  a  screamingly  funny  chapter  or  so  National  Park”  by  (George  W.  McCoy, 


from  the  advertising  game  in  a  New  in  Bristol.  Pa.,  to  Miss  Isabel  Marie 

V’ork  retail  Book  business  and  in  stak-  Ellis. 

ing  a  noble  English  son-in-law.  Mr.  ,  *  .*.  * 

Powel  pictures  this  bankrupt  in  his  'T^HE  second  edition  of  “Guide  Book 
pathetic  and  ludicrous  efforts  to  come  A  to  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
back:  a  screamingly  funny  chapter  or  so  National  Park”  by  (George  W.  McCoy, 
on  an  auto  gas  campaign — institutional  state  news  editor  of  the  Asheznlle  (N. 
— that  was  calculated  to  break  the  back  C.)  Citizen  and  Times,  is  off  the  press, 
of  the  depression  in  1932 ;  and  almost  as  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated,  en- 
bmlesque  a  presentation  of  going  back  dorsed  by  the  national  park  service,  and 
to  the  farm,  in  Rhode  Island,  near  New-  contains  nearly  200  pages. 


Wel-Pac  Baby  Clams,  it  is  reported. 


NEWS  PICTURES 

A  new  department,  devoted  to  news,  comment,  and 
technical  discussion  of  newspaper  photography,  will 
appear  weekly  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  beginning  with 
the  issue  of  August  17. 

Edited  by  Jack  Price,  for  many  years  head  of  the 
New  York  World  photographers’  staff,  this  depart¬ 
ment  will  bring  the  advice  of  an  expert  on  all  questions 
pertaining  to  news  photography  for  large  and  small 
newspapers.  It  will  be  written  in  non-technical  lan¬ 
guage  by  a  man  whose  experience  has  compassed  all 
the  troubles  of  the  staff  photographer  and  also  includes 
the  successful  operation  of  a  commercial  studio. 

Organization  of  a  photographic  staff  without  materi¬ 
ally  increasing  payroll,  economical  construction  of  a 
complete  dark-room  equipment  capable  of  meeting  any 
newspaper’s  needs,  training  of  reporters  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  small  and  large  cameras,  the  art  and  technique 
of  picture  composition,  a  standard  of  ethics  for  the 
news  photographer,  the  possibility  of  profit  to  the 
publisher  from  operation  of  a  small  studio — these  and 
a  hundred  other  ideas  will  be  developed  by  Mr.  Price 
in  issues  of  the  near  future.  Technical  questions  will 
be  answered  promptly  and  expertly. 

There  is  dollars  and  cents  interest  in  this  department 
for  every  man  who  handles  a  newspaper  camera  and 
for  every  publisher  or  editor  now  operating  or  contem¬ 
plating  a  photographic  department.  Be  sure  to  read 

"EYES  OF  THE  PRESS" 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


BEGINNING  AUGUST  17 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  10,  1935 
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THEODORE  VON  ZIEKURSCH  DONAHUE  SCHOLARSHIP 


£jitor  of  PhiUdelphi*  Daily  New* 
Die*  of  Peritoniti* 

(By  lelesrath  to  Kuito*  Sc  I’i-bi-ISHER) 

PHiLAiELriUA,  Aug.  8 — ThecHlorc 
Vun  Ziekursch,  40,  editor  of  the  Phila- 
^iphia  Daih  A'.neJ,  died  early  today 
in  Methodi^’t  Hospital  of  peritonitis 
alter  an  illness  of  several  days. 

the  l^lside  were  Mrs.  Von 
Ziekursch.  J.  H.  Keen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  and  John  Corcoran. 
Its  circulation  manager. 

Mr.  Von  Ziekursch  was  born  in  this 
^  siiid  after  graduating  from  Tulaiie 
L'niversity  began  his  newspaper  career 
at  the  age  of  iO  on  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  Afterward  he  be¬ 
came  a  siKirts  writer  on  the  old  Phila- 
Jtlphia  Press  and  subsequently  served 
in  the  siiorts  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  being  acting 
>ports  editor  until  he  became  affiliated 
with  the  Daily  News,  first  as  sports 
editor,  managing  editor  and  editor. 

He  was  known  as  "V’^on”  to  his 
iriends  and  readers  of  the  sports  col¬ 
umn  he  continued  to  conduct  after  his 
promotion.  He  was  a  past  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Sporting  Writers 
Association.  He  was  formerly  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  York  Graphic  and 

was  extensively  occupied  as  the  guiding 
hand  behind  Pictorial  Keviezv.  He  also 
was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Liberti.  He  wrote  numerous  articles 
and  stories  on  wildlife  and  sporting 
topics  for  l)oth  magazines  and  was  the 
.Author  of  many  novels,  including 
"Phanton  Wolf,”  “Tempest  Pastoral” 
and  "While  Trails  End.” 


SENATE  O.K.’S  COPYRIGHT  BILL 


Notre  Dame  Award  Will  Honor 
Chicago  Tribune  Executive 

The  establishment  of  a  scholarship, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late 
William  E.  Donahue,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  special 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  has  been  announced  by  the  Kcv. 
John  E.  O’Hara,  C.S.C.,  president  of 
the  university. 

The  scholarship,  the  gift  of  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Mae  Donaliue,  consists  of  a  full 
scholarship  in  the  College  of  Commerce, 
which  will  lie  awarded  annually  to  a 
member  of  the  Annunciation  Parish, 
Chicago,  who  is  a  graduate  of  an  ac¬ 
credited  high  school.  In  awarding  the 
scholarship,  character,  ability  and  scho¬ 
lastic  merit  will  lie  considered  by  the 
committee  com|Kised  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
L.  Harmon,  .Annunciation  Parish  pas¬ 
tor;  the  president  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Club  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Donahue,  and 
James  E.  McCarthy,  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Donahue  was  raised  in  the  parish, 
and  it  is  Mrs.  Donahue’s  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue.  through  this  scholarship,  the 
training  of  young  men,  to  whom  her 
husband  devoted  much  time. 


SUCCESSFUL  PARADE  STUNT 


$250  Minimum  Penalty  for  Infringe¬ 
ment  Provided 

The  Duffy  Copyright  Bill  was  passed 
.Aug.  7  by  the  Senate. 

The  fate  of  the  measure  in  the  House 
was  uncertain,  however,  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  session. 

The  bill  originally  had  two  major 
points  at  issue.  Only  one  survived  in 
the  Senate.  Torn  from  it  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  Senator  Trammell  was  a  pro- 
dsion  to  change  existing  law  to  permit 
foreign  writers  to  import  publications 
already  for  sale  without  the  necessity 
of  having  them  printed  in  this  country. 

The  second  controversial  feature  was 
retained  in  the  ’oill.  It  would  eliminate 
from  the  present  law  a  $250  minimum 
penalty  for  infringement  of  copyright 
regardless  of  actual  damages. 

Other  changes  in  the  bill  included : 

To  have  copyrights  run  for  56  years 
instead  of  the  existing  28  years  plus  an 
optional  28-year  renewal. 

To  prevent  photographers  from  copy¬ 
righting  photographs  of  individuals 
without  consent  of  the  individual. 

To  fix  a  maximum  of  $200  as  penalty 
for  unauthorized  publication  by  a  news¬ 
paper  of  a  copyrighted  photograph. 

FRENCH  GET  PROOF  PRESSES 

Three  Vandercook  proving  machines 
were  recently  installed  in  the  plant  of 
Uiches  Union,  Paris,  France,  one  of  the 
largest  photo-engravers  in  that  country. 
From  June  1,  1931  to  June  15, 1935,  prin- 
ters  and  engravers  in  France  have  pur- 
^sed  448  proof  presses  manufactured 
by  Vandercook  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
- - 

l-\TEa3^AT10IVAL 
SERVICE 

[Sydney  R.  Clarke 

President 

76,  Rue  des  Petito-Champs 
Paris,  France 

Telephone*  Opera  66-27 
Addreaet  Ricantalir,  Paris 

Travel  Experts 

New  York  Hepresentative: 

1  ce.  Zli  T-  Hen<l«r*on  Company,  Inc. 

1  SSI  Tifth  Avenue  iW  Vork,  N.  Y. 

VAnderbilt  3-4760 


RESUMES  PUBLICATION 

The  Volksfreund,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
( ierman-language  daily,  has  resumed 
publication  under  the  direction  of  the 
Germania  Publishing  Co.,  which  has 
been  organized  under  the  management 
of  Valentine  J.  Peter  in  conjunction 
with  a  group  of  local  citizens  and  Ger- 
man-.American  organizations.  The  news¬ 
paper  suspended  publication  early  in 
July.  Carl  J.  Peter  is  secretary  of  the 
new  company.  Joseph  Eltges,  former 
publisher,  has  withdrawn  his  interest 
in  it  to  devote  liimself  to  commercial 
printing. 


CLOPTON  JOINS  MIAMI  DAILY 

Harvey  Clopton,  who  for  the  past 
six  years  has  been  connected  with  the 
Herman  Straus  &  Sons  company,  a 
Louisville  (Ky.)  department  store,  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  has  joined  the  Miami  Daily 
Tribwte  sales  staff  as  merchandising 
director.  Mr.  Clopton  was  the  first 
president  of  Miami  Ad  Club  in  1921 
and  for  a  number  of  years,  he  was 
advertising  director  of  Burdine’s  De¬ 
partment  Store  in  Miami. 

WASP  STYMIES  EDITOR 

Billy  Sixty,  golf  editor,  Mihmukce 
Journal,  was  forced  to  retire  from  com¬ 
petition  in  the  Wisconsin  amateur  golf 
meet  at  Sheboygan,  because  on  an  in¬ 
jured  ankle  resulting  from  a  wasp  sting. 
.Although  he  had  bwn  stung  earlier  in 
the  qualifying  play.  Sixty  managed  to 
qualify,  but  the  injury  so  hampered  his 
game  that  he  retired  after  the  first 
round.  Sixty  was  recent  runner-up  in 
the  Milwaukee  district  championship. 


REACHING 
MORE  THAN 

out 

BALTIMORE 
FAMILIES 


201,059 

net  paid  daily 

BALTIMORE 

XEWS.POST 

Baltimore's  Outstanding 
Newspaper 


Mile  of  Newsprint 

IF  the  question  of  what  kind  of  a  float 
to  put  in  the  parade  troubles  you, 
here’s  a  simple  idea  used  recently  by 
The  Marshall  (Minn.)  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger,  which  “brought  down  the  house” 
before  a  crowd  of  10,000  persons. 

A  roll  of  print  was  unrolled  the  full 
length  of  the  parade  route,  about  a 
mile,  giving  the  people  visual  proof  of 
how  much  paper  is  used  in  each  daily 
edition.  | 

Printed  on  the  roll,  so  that  it  came  j 
out  on  top  as  the  paper  hit  the  street,  i 
was  the  following :  “A  New  Parade  i 
Every  Day !  The  March  of  Local,  '■ 
State,  and  World  Events,  Brought  to  [ 
You  Only  in  The  Daily  Messenger. 
Over  a  Mile  of  This  Paper  Used  Each 
Day !” 


A.P.  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 

Roy  Porter  will  be  transferred  from 
the  Des  Moines  bureau  to  the  New  York 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press,  Aug.  16. 
Paul  K.  Lee,  of  the  .Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Times-Democrat,  will  join  the  Denver 
staff  Aug.  16.  C.  Grumich,  of  the 
Kansas  City  bureau,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  New  York  feature  service  staff. 
R.  Whitney  Martin,  of  the  Lincoln  staff, 
will  t)e  transferred  to  Kansas  City. 

NEW  PLANT,  PRESS  PLANNED 

Percy  Whiteside,  publisher  of  the 
Tulare  (Cal.)  Times  and  Advance  Reg¬ 
ister,  has  announced  that  he  will  soon 
build  a  $10,000  fireproof  structure  for 
his  two  papers,  and  will  install  a  new 
press. 

WON  TENNIS  TITLE 

Gordon  Reeder,  17,  carrier-salesman 
for  the  Dallas  (’Tex.)  Morning  Neu'S 
and  Dallas  Journal  in  North  Dallas,  re¬ 
cently  won  the  men's  singles  tennis 
championship  of  Dallas. 


Trained  and 
Experienced  Men 
in  Journalism 

The  Personnel  Bureau  has  the  per¬ 
sonal,  education  and  experience 
records  of  members  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  in  46  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  two  island  possessions 
and  three  foreign  countries. 

They  are  trained  for  and  experienced 
in  every  branch  of  journalism.  Their 
age  range  is  21  to  52,  with  the 
average  at  29. 

Their  minimum  salary  requirements 
range  from  $780  to  $1 5,000. 
Employers  of  editorial  talent  who 
have  used  the  Personnel  Bureau  will 
testify  to  the  average  superiority  of 
Bureau  registrants. 

When  you  need  a  GOOD  man; 
write  or  wire — 

PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

OF 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

JAMES  C  KVER,  DkMiM 
SSa  Exekaat*  Avmm  Oilcmo 


ACCURACY 


United  Press 


SPEED 


ALL  THE  NEWS  OF 
BRITISH  PUBLISHING 
AND  ADVERTISING 

is  given  in 

WORLD'S  press;  news 

leading  British  organ  of 
journalism  and  publicity. 
Subscription  of  S8  ■  y**f  includn; 

5!  iisun  of  World’s  Pr*«  Newt 
1!  itum  of  "Photosraphy" 

IS  issuct  of  "Printins” 

IS  iuutt  of  “Markutins  S  Octisn" 

Only  British  member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
in  its  field.  Largest  net  paid  sale. 

WORLD’S  PRESS  NEWS 
AND  ADVERTISING 

FetUr  Lm*  London,  E.  C  4 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
dep>artment,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Bystar, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  TUinois 
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VAN  BUREN  THORNE, 
EDITOR,  DIES  AT  65 

Turned  From  Medicine  to  Journalum 

in  1901 — Served  on  New  York 
Time*  30  Years — Covered 
McKinley's  Death 

Dr.  Van  Buren  Thorne,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  editor,  who  on  June  29  had  com¬ 
pleted  30  years  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  the  beacli  at  Point  Lookout. 
LonR  Island,  Aug.  1,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  a  cottage  in  which  he  was 
spending  his  vacation. 

Death  was  due  to  heart  disease. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  3  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  Qiurch  of  St.  Joan 
of  Arc  Shrine,  Jackson  Heights. 

Among  the  notable  incidents  in  Dr. 
Thorne’s  newspaper  career  was  his  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  assassination  of  President 
McKinley  at  Buffalo,  when,  because  he 
was  a  physician  he  obtained  several  ex¬ 
clusive  stories  on  the  stricken  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  condition  for  the  Evening  Swt. 

Dr.  Thome,  who  turned  from  medi¬ 
cine  to  journalism,  was  born  on  May  26, 
1870  ,at  Havelock,  Kings  County,  N.  B. 
In  1892  he  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Brunswick,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  same 
year  he  was  graduated  from  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Normal  School  at  Fredericton. 
He  then  became  princii)al  of  the  Supe¬ 
rior  School  at  Petitcodiac,  N.  B. 

After  serving  a  year  he  entered  the 
New  York  University  Medical  College. 

Soon  after  graduation  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Woodhull,  Steu¬ 
ben  County,  N.  Y.,  where  for  a  year  he 
served  as  town  physician. 

In  1901  he  decided  to  quit  medicine 
for  journalism.  Leaving  the  routine  of 
rural  practice,  he  return^  to  New  York 
and  bwame  a  reporter.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  Sun,  and  when  he 
left  that  newspaper  in  1W5  he  was  an 
editor.  His  knowledge  of  medical  sci¬ 
ence  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
he  achieved  in  newsiiaiJer  work.  It 
proved  a  valuable  background  when  he 
was  assigned  to  report  important  crim¬ 
inal  cases  in  which  poison  or  insanity 
was  involved. 

In  1905  Dr.  Thorne  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times,  .\fter  serv¬ 
ing  for  two  years  as  reporter  he  became 
assistant  city  editor,  filling  the  position 
for  eight  years,  and  for  a  time  was  act¬ 
ing  city  editor.  Afterward  he  was  made 
an  assistant  to  the  managing  editor. 

In  1917  he  suffered  a  stroke  and  was 
unable  to  continue  his  newspaper  work, 
except  as  correspondent  for  foreign 
newspapers,  until  1919,  when  he  resumed 
active  service  on  the  Times,  editing  sci¬ 
entific  and  other  articles.  From  1915 
to  1920  he  was  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  Osaka  Mainichi  the  Tokyo  Nichi- 
Nichi  and  the  Telegraph  of  St.  John, 
N.  B. 

In  1905  Dr.  Thorne  married  Miss 
Mary  Kirby,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Bassett  Kirby  of  New  York.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  widow  and  son  Theodore,  he 
is  survived  by  a  daughter.  Miss  Eileen 
Thorne,  and  May  Kirby,  daughter  of 
Van  Buren,  Jr.,  another  son. 

Van  Buren  Thorne  Jr.,  a  reporter 
for  the  Times,  was  unaware  Aug.  1 
of  the  death  of  his  father  until  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  office  of  the  newspaper  at 
6  p.  m.  He  had  spent  the  day  “cover¬ 
ing”  the  Bronx. 


CHARLES  E.  KELLEY 


Attorney,  Authority  on  Libel,  Repre¬ 
sented  A.P.  and  N.A.N.A. 

Charles  Elarl  Kelley,  New  York 
lawyer,  whose  chents  included  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
and  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company, 
died  at  his  home  in  Lake  Mahopac,  N. 
Y..  Aug.  3.  He  was  54  years  old. 

In  several  important  cases  Mr.  Kelley 
had  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  He  was  an  expert  on 
libel  law.  He  was  counsel  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  for  I^afayette  Memorial,  Inc.,  the 
organization  which  restored  the  l)irth- 
place  and  family  chateau  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  in  France. 


MRS.  ROBERT  HOE 

Mrs.  Olivia  Phelps  James  Hoe,  widow 
of  Robert  Hoe,  3d,  developer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  of  printing  presses,  died  at 
l^ke  Placid,  N.  Y.,  .\ug.  3.  She  was 
98  years  old. 

RICHA^  M.  WHARTON 
DIES  IN  HARRISBURG 


General  Manager  of  Patriot  and  New* 

Succumb*  to  Heart  Di*ea*e  in 
New  York  Hotel — Started 
a*  a  Printer 

Richard  M.  H.  Wharton,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Xezcs, 
died  of  a  heart 
attack  Aug.  4  at 
the  Hotel  Mc- 
.■Mpin,  New  York. 
He  was  62  years 
old.  Mr.  Whar¬ 
ton  had  l)een  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  hotel 
with  Mrs.  Whar¬ 
ton  and  their  two 
daughters,  and 
had  been  under 
treatment  for  an¬ 
gina  pectoris. 

Funeral  services 
were  held  in 
Harrisburg  Aug. 
7,  with  burial  in  Harrisburg  cemetery. 

Mr.  Wharton  was  born  in  Harrisburg 
Oct.  29,  1873  and  resided  there  all 
his  life.  He  was  one  of  nine  children. 

After  .attending  the  public  schools 
until  his  junior  year  in  high  school, 
.Mr.  Wharton  decided  to  lie  a  printer 
and  became  an  apprentice  with  the  late 
.\1.  W.  McAlamey  of  the  Telegraph. 
He  won  his  union  card  and  later  became 
foreman  of  the  job  room,  ultimately 
being  made  general  manager. 

Mr.  Wharton  became  associated  with 
the  Patriot  Company.  Dec.  1,  1907  as 
manager.  Six  years  later,  Feb.  7,  he 
became  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  company  with  the  title  of_  general 
manager.  He  was  in  that  capacity  when 
the  company  founded  the  Evening  News, 
Feb.  15.  1917. 

His  achievement  in  putting  on  the 
streets  an  evening  newspaper  four  days 
after  its  announcement  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate  growth  of  the  paper  l)ecame  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  comment  throughout  national 
publishing  circles. 

Mr.  Wharton  was  widely  known 
among  publishers,  being  an  attendant 
at  their  conventions  for  many  years. 
His  services  as  a  consultant  in  publish¬ 
ing  problems  were  in  frequent  demand. 

Mr.  Wiiarton  was  greatly  interested 
in  church  work,  and  in  1920  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Harrisburg  diocese  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
held  the  position  until  his  death. 

He  was  also  interested  in  music 
and  aided  in  the  sponsorship  of  musical 
events. 

In  recent  years  he  had  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively. 

Both  of  his  daughters  live  in  (Zairo, 
Egypt.  When  he  died  Mr.  Wharton 
was  in  New  York  to  greet  one  of  his 
daughters,  who  had  just  arrived  in  this 
country. 


(Obituary 

LKO  F.  GREENE,  president  of  the 
I  Boston  Typographical  Union,  died 
July  30  in  Mercy  Hospital,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Mr.  Greene  had  been  in  Spring- 
field  almost  continuously  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  strike  of  printers  at  the 
plants  of  the  Springfield  Newspapers, 
representing  the  I.  T.  U.  in  attempting 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  trouble. 

Joseph  J.  Jones,  former  editor  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  who  died  a 
few  days  ago,  was  buried  in  Orlando, 
Ma.,  July  27.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Mr.  Jones  was  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Jones  &  Jones  in  Florida. 

August  T.  Coleman,  a  cartoonist  on 
the  old  St.  Louis  Republic  and  later  for 
weekly  publications,  there,  died  suddenly 
in  Los  -Angeles,  where  he  had  been 
living  for  about  a  year.  His  wife  sur¬ 
vives. 


Richakd  M.  Wharton 


Hammond  J.  Marks,  47,  head  of  H. 
J.  Marks,  Inc.,  Boston  agency,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  July  29  by  shooting  him¬ 
self  through  the  head  while  seated  in  his 
automobile  in  Newton,  Mass.  Marks, 
who  was  unmarried,  died  a  few  minutes 
after  admittance  to  the  NewUm  hos¬ 
pital.  His  mother  and  a  sister  survive. 

Ulysess  Hull  Holcomb,  70,  veteran 
printer  and  editor  and  a  meml)er  of 
Typographical  Union  No.  76,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  died  at  his  home  there  July 
31.  He  was  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Bloomfield  (Neb.)  Journal  in  1897.  He 
later  went  to  Paris,  111.,  where  he  op¬ 
erated  the  Paris  Daily  Nezos  and  at  one 
time  was  connected  with  the  U.  O. 
Colson  Printing  (Company,  advertising 
printers,  of  Paris.  ’  He  went  to  Terre 
Haute  and  joined  the  Bennett  Corpora¬ 
tion,  type  foundry,  several  years  ago. 
Surviving  are  his  wife  and  two  brothers. 

Francis  He.nry  Stringer,  69,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  various  Ontario  news¬ 
papers  and  for  many  years  Canadian 
Press  corresijondent  at  Port  Dover  Ont., 
died  there  ,\ug.  6,  following  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Mark  J.  Staples,  45,  Boston  and 
Lynn  newspaperman  and  publicity  man, 
died  July  26  at  Lynn,  Mass.  He  had 
worked  on  the  staffs  of  the  Boston 
Christian  Sciettce  Monitor,  Boston  Her- 
ald-Traz’eler  and  Associated  Press. 


NEW  BUILDING  PLANNED 

The  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  News  Cor¬ 
poration  is  preparing  to  construct  a 
new  building.  Bids  were  opened  recently. 
The  building  will  be  four  stories  high 
and  will  house  the  Raleigh  Register 
and  the  Beckley  Post  Herald,  as  well 
as  the  business  offices  and  commercial 
printing  establishment. 


CHARLES  H.  NEFF 

Charles  H.  Neff,  74,  secretary -treas¬ 
urer  and  part  owner  of  the  Andcrsoii 
(Ind.)  Herald  died,  Aug.  3  at  his  home 
following  a  lingering  illness.  Mr.  Keff 
a  life  long  resident  of  Madison  county’ 
joined  the  Herald  editorial  staff  45 
years  ago.  He  later  became  advertising 
manager  and  in  June,  1901,  with  In¬ 
ward  C.  Toner  of  Martinsville,  pur. 
chased  the  paper.  He  was  educated  at 
DePauw  University  receiving  his  B.S 
LL.D.  and  M.A.  degrees  and  for  eight 
years  was  a  member  of  the  university 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  also  for  a  time 
practiced  law  in  Anderson  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Madison  County  Bar 
•Association.  He  organized  the  courses 
of  study  at  the  Alexandria,  Ind.,  high 
school  and  for  several  years  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  that  organization.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  two  children,  Paul  W. 
Neff,  editor  of  the  Santa  Ana  (CaL) 
Register,  and  a  daughter  and  four 
grandchildren. 


MRS.  LOUIS  B.  MERWIN 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Merwin,  a  principal 
owner  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily 
Pantograph,  died  Aug.  5  of  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Merwin  was  a  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Jesse  W.  Fell,  Illinois  pioneer 
publisher  and  philanthropist,  who  was 
one  of  the  men  principally  credited  with 
the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
the  Presidency.  Mrs.  Merwin’s  father, 
W.  O.  Davis  succeeded  Mr.  Fell  as  pub^ 
lisher  of  the  Pantagraph  in  1871  and  on 
his  death  in  1911  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  Mrs.  Merwin’s  brother,  H.  O.  Davis. 
The  latter  died  in  1925.  Mrs.  Merwin 
was  the  mother  of  Davis  Merwin,  now 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star;  Loring  Merwin,  associate  editor 
of  the  Pantagraph,  and  Hester  Merwin 
Handley,  New  York  muralist. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  [beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabl.  AddrM.  NCNSCO— WerMatM 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Prene*,  alao  Modern 
Multi-Unit  and  Straight  Unit  Pretae*  in 
varioua  capadtie*. 

GOSS  32-page  with  color  deck,  upper  former, 
good  for  black  and  color  work. 

HOE  32-page  4-deck,  40-page  Simplex,  Z-type 
Unit  Super-apeed  Octuple  with  Kohler  Reel*. 

COLOR  PRESSES 

HOE  12  Couple  "Universal  Unit"  Color  Preaa, 
all  couples  reversible.  Prints  from  K'  thick 
stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  against  hard 
packing.  Also  8  Couple  Hoe  Color  Press  with 
four  form  roller  ink  distribution.  Both  presses 
handle  full  size  or  tabloid  products.  Both 
equipped  with  wire  stitchers. 

Available  for  early  delivery 

WALTER  scon  &  COMPANY 

Msia  Oau  k  Fadwy . PlamBsU,  N.  J. 

N.w  Twk  OAc. . ZM  Wsd  41d  StrMi 

Clikai.Oac« . 1338  MMadiwek  Bbck 


Equipment  and  supply 
manufacturers  advertising 
in 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
offer  you  the  best  in  quality 
and  service. 
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&  PUBLISHER 
rUssiAed  Advertising 

RATES 

situations  (C»rfi  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  per  line 

3  Time*  —  .4*  per  line 

.LL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(CeJi  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .7S  per  line 

4  Time*  —  per  line 
^ount  ftix  words  to  the  line 

^  mace  ch*r«ed  at  **me  rate  per  line 
a*  earned  by  Irequency  of 
P*  Minimum  apace,  three  line*, 

■fijtor  fubliaher  re»erve*  the  rixbt  to 
2^,  edit  or  reject  miy  copy^ _ 

^wapaper*  For  Sale 

rlir^ulpprd  daUy;  and  weekly,  job  shop 
.Vfoffle*  supply.  Two  separate  plants, 
^iv  Dsoers  in  live,  southwest  county  seat 
about  10.000  population.  Nearest 
h“.Tiv  competition  over  100  miles.  Netting 
.nVr  over  $30,000  annually.  Reason  for 
i»  Republican  In  Uemocratlc  town. 
Zrl  1100,000.  down  payment  $50,000. 

bank  reference  with  reply.  R-S33. 
Editor  &  publisher. _ _ _ 

Newspaper  Brokers 

When  Selecting  a  Broker.  As- 

if  he  Is  qualitled.  responsible,  de- 
'^dable.  If  so,  trust  him.  He  will  guide 
no  right.  Don’t  handle  your  own  propo- 
utlon.  That  is  the  business  of  a  oiiall- 
Ml  reiponsible  broker.  I  have  some 
il  opportunities.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Bonding.  New  York. 

M.  f.  .'loore.  Newspaper  Broker 

Bfverly  Hills.  California,  has  weekly  and 
exclusive  dally  paper  to  offer. 

MrlBg.  lielllng.  Merging  of  newspapers, 
pleases  or  trades.  No  listing  charge. 
1/11  Keighner.  1‘ythian  Building,  Nashville, 
gich..  or  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Murphy's  Hotel. 
Richmond.  Va. _ _ _ 

Inrestment  Opportunity 

gaaled:— I’ubllsher  near  N.  Y.  City  wants 
to  negotiate  a  year  $125,000  colla*eral  loan, 
ikod  prollt  for  parties  making  loan.  Net 
rimlnga  before  taxes  for  last  5  years 
seaiiy  $200,000.  Statement  and  details  fur- 
oshed  by  rubllsher  on  request.  B-939. 
Editor  &  Publisher.” _ _ 

Circulation  Promotion 

ywipaperdom’sI.eadingCirculationBuilder8 
.Morrison  Plan 

The  Plan  that  Pays  and  Proves  It" 

Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company. 
t:l  Hr.,  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Bi*ded  Campaigns  Nneeeed — Hudson  De 
Print  &  Associates.  World’s  Record  Clr- 
mlition  Builders.  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Belter  Dally  Newspapem  in  every  section 
of  the  country  are  using  and  unreservedly 
endorsing  Partlowe  Plan  circulation  buiid- 
ing  campaigns,  more  than  ever  before. 
For  quick  detinite  A.  B.  C.  circulation  In- 
rretne  regardless  of  business  conditions 
in  your  Held,  write  or  wire  collect.  The 
I'htrle*  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental 
Building,  Indianapolis. 

Newspaper  Boy  Protection 

Pmeetlon  for  all  your  newspaper  boys. 
Bidi.  accident  and  death  claims  paid.  I»w 
toot.  The  Newspaper  Boy’s  Protective 
Aaoclatlon,  300  Broadway,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Foreign  Publication* 

0U4f-Town  Newspapers  Books 
Fnnign  Magazines  Periodicals 

SCHIT.TZ  NEWS  AGENCY 
112  West  44th  St..  N.Y.C..  MEdalllon  3-9061 

Maitigraphing  and  Mimeographing 

Quick  Service — Quality  Work 

Century  Letter  Co. 

124  W.  4gth  St.  BRyant  9-2277 

Photo-Lithographing 

Cots  Neeiied.  Illustrate  advertising 
litwtture,  reproduce  letters,  bulletins,  etc. 
I  UsMt  prices.  $1.50  per  100:  20c  additional 
f  Iwa  Passantino,  250  W.  49th.  LO-5-7644 


Help  Wanted 

.Advertising  Managef— To  organize  and  di¬ 
rect  department  of  new  weekly  New 
York  consumer  publication.  Experience 
selling  newspaper  consumer  space  essen¬ 
tial,  as  are  agency  contacts.  Salary  over 
$5,U00;  future  prospects  good.  State  quall- 
Hcations  and  experience  in  detail.  W  rite 
E  &  P  I’ersonnel  Service  Dept. 


Help  Wanted 


KIHTOK  WANTKB 

A  large  business  publication  in  New 
Tork  City  is  looking  for  an  editor 
with  a  mechanical  background.  The 
hrst  requirement  .8  that  he  must  be 
*l>le  to  write  Inte.ligently,  be  able  to 
generate  ideas,  and  have  a  flair  for 
presenting  these  ideas  in  a  dramatic 
*»y.  Age  30-45.  An  unusual  oppor- 
tunlty  for  the  right  man.  B-911. 
Editor  &  Plibllsher. 


Situation*  Wanted 

.Advertising  Executive,  36.  married,  in 
present  position  with  mlddlt*we8tern  daily 
8  years.  14  years’  successful  advertising  ( 
activity.  Able  to  furnish  the  be.st  of  ref¬ 
erences  as  to  character,  executive  ability, 
advertising  knowledge.  promotion  and 
salesmanship.  Will  consider  any  sound 
proposition  anywhere.  Not  afraid  of  keen 
competitive  situation.  B-943,  ICdltor  & 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

.Advertising  .Man,  thoroughly  experienced. 

51  years  of  age,  seeks  change.  Dally  or 
large  weekly  lleid.  Qualifled  for  any  de¬ 
partment.  Was  owner  and  publisher  for 
20  years.  Will  locate  anywhere  on  two 
weeks’  notice.  Strong  references.  B-913, 

E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Advertising  Man — Now  assistant  to  space- 
buyer  of  a  leading  agency.  Wishes  to  sell 
space  or  do  promotion  for  newspaper. 
Experienced  in  all  branches  of  commercial 
research  work.  Would  qualify  for  mer¬ 
chandising  department.  University  gradu¬ 
ate.  Young,  ambitious,  hard  worker. 
B-927.  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Advertising  Manager— 20  years  experi¬ 
ence,  employed,  good  reason  for  change, 
exceptional  on  copy,  campaigns  and  edi¬ 
tions,  good  will  builder,  can  really  develop 
accounts.  10  years  present  position,  avail¬ 
able  Sept.  1.  E.  C.  Fuller.  Minot,  N.  Dak. 

.Advertising  .Manager  or  .Assistant — I'refer 
Metropolitan  newspaper  in  Middle  or 
.Southwest.  Age  36,  with  12  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper,  agency  and  merchan¬ 
dising  Held,  including  .5  years  with  one 
of  largest  dailies.  Now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  large  drug  chain.  B-932,  E  &  P 
I’ersonnel  Service. 

.Advertising  .Manager — Kalesman.  Wish  per¬ 
manent  connection  where  initiative  and 
hard  work  backed  by  12  years  experience 
will  pay  a  future  reward.  32  years  of  age. 
Excellent  education.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  retail  problems  and  promotion.  Not  a 
’•floater”  or  ’’Job  hunter.”  A  go-getter 
who  knows  Job  and  gets  results.  B-931, 

E  &  P  I’ersonnel  Service. 

.Amherst  College  graduate.  25.  married, 
seeks  editorial  position  with  future.  For¬ 
mer  assistant  editor  college  paper.  Tal¬ 
ented.  conscientious,  responsible.  Consider¬ 
able  Lus'ness  experience,  some  newspaper 
work  since  graduation  in  1932.  Will  go 
anywhere.  References.  B-940.  E  &  P 
I'ersonnel  Service. 

Ask  Editor  &  Publisher  for  my  records  and 
references  If  you  need  energetic  young 
newspaperman  on  managing,  new's  or  city 
editor’s  desk.  My  staff  works  for  me 
without  use  of  spurs  and  quirt.  B-871, 

E  A  P  I’ersonnel  Service. 

Cartoonist,  capable,  will  draw  forceful, 
striking  cartoons  for  daily  owned  inde¬ 
pendent  or  chain  papers.  Ideas  that  are 
truly  original  will  evoke  comment  by  read¬ 
er*.  be  copied  by  contemporary  journals. 
Comic  strip  experience.  Created  two  copy¬ 
righted  strips.  B-897.  E  &  P  Personnel 
Service. 

Circulation  Manager,  20  years  executive. 
.An  organizer,  thoroughly  trained  in  all 
branches.  Know  boy  promotion  and  inde¬ 
pendent  plan.  Experience  on  single  and 
combination  papers.  Hard  worker.  Ten 
thousand  circulation  increase  18  months 
last  record.  ,\ge  39.  married.  Reference 
furnished.  B-893,  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

firrulation  Manager  or  .Assistant.  From 
carrier  to  CM  and  peak  circulation  in 
40,000  population  city.  Joined  prominent 
metropolitan  paper  road  force.  Promoted 
to  Country  CM.  Now  iyi  years  on  desk, 
advancement  retarded  despite  good  record. 
Thirty  years  old,  clean  character,  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  A  deep  delver  in  credit,  economic 
operation,  comparison  records,  editorial  co¬ 
operation,  boy  promotion,  latest  methods, 
home  delivery,  personnel  of  force,  and  solid 
circulation  building  using  potential  pro- 
•  spectlve.  ICMA  member.  B-929.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

firrulation — Young  man.  age  31.  seeks  po¬ 
sition  as  assistant  manager  or  district  su¬ 
pervisor.  Ten  years  experience  both  inside 
and  outside.  Particularly  successful  with 
boy  promotion,  steady  and  loyal  worker: 
go  anywhere.  0-916,  E  A  P  Personnel 
Service. 


Situation*  Wanted 

firculutiuii  .Manager— .A  good  clean  record  * 
for  successful  circulation  building,  together  ' 
with  several  years  practical  management  ' 
and  experience,  fan  promise  a  bard  hit-  ' 
ting  Circulation  Department,  getting  busi-  ’ 
ne.ss  at  a  minimum  cost.  Familiar  with  * 
.Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday.  .My  past  1 
accomplisbments  will  speak  for  themselves.  ! 
Steady,  competent  and  loyal.  Prefer  Mid-  ; 
die  West.  Any  size  paper.  Best  refer-  i 
ences  froin  my  present  employer.  Answers 
in  the  strictest  conlldence.  H-91S.  E  A  1* 
I’ersonnel  Service.  I 

flaasitied  .Manager.  Hard  worker  with  good  1 
records  in  cities  100, UOO  to  1.000,000.  In¬ 
creased  revenue  30  per  cent  and  rate  col-  ; 
lected  per  inch  20  per  cent  on  paper  40,000 
circulation.  Good  business  man  us  well  as 
sales  manager.  Bonus  arrangement  pre- 
ferred.  B-938.  E  A  P  I’ersonnel  Service. 

fluHHitied  .Manager — Thirteen  years  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Thoroughly  seasoned  in 
every  phase  of  classifled  management,  per¬ 
sonnel  training  and  development.  Well 
grounded  knowledge  of  rate  structure  and 
costs  basis.  Strong  adherent  to  practical 
methods  that  build  clean,  profltable  and 
permanent  patronage.  Steady,  competent 
and  loyal.  Married.  Best  references  from 
present  employer.  B-919.  E  A  1’  Personnel 
Service. 

flaasitied  .Manager,  .Aaalstunt,  or  .selling  a 
product  or  service  to  publishers  In  organ¬ 
ization  where  effort  is  rewarded  in  sub¬ 
stantial  flnanclal  manner.  Experience:  two 
metropolitan  newspapers  past  15  years. 
.Age  34.  married,  one  child:  make  home  in 
any  good  city.  G-914.  E  A  P  I’ersonnel 
Service. _ 

fluaaitied  .Manager,  12  years  experience  on 
papers  of  18.000  circulation  in  Central  In¬ 
diana,  wants  position  in  cliissitled  or  dis¬ 
play  department  on  daily  in  Central  States. 
Age  36,  married.  Excellent  references.  Ex¬ 
perience  In  promotions,  collections,  ’phone 
and  street  .soliciting.  B-891,  E  A  I’  I’er- 
.sonnel  .Service. _ 

Editor — .Alanaging.  clt}'  desk  or  sports. 

.All-round  experience.  Not  just  a  good 
man:  plenty  of  them  on  every  hand.  Cir¬ 
culation-building  ideas  as  well  as  editorial 
ability.  Now  employed.  B-941,  E  A  I’ 
Personnel  Service. 

Editor — News,  city,  telegraph,  7  years  city 
desk  last  job.  Aged  34,  Protestant,  mar¬ 
ried.  Metropolitan,  small  daily  experience. 
Reliable,  sober,  hard  worker  with  good 
background.  Good  personality  and  mixer. 
Prefer  East.  B-936,  E  A  I’  I’ersonnel  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Editor,  Ke|)ortrr  or  I’hotographer,  8  years 
experience,  3  as  state  editor,  wants  perma¬ 
nent  connection.  Age  29  years.  Now  fea¬ 
ture  editor  and  photographer  capitol  city 
paper.  Will  go  anywhere.  Prefer  desk 
job,  either  telegraph  or  state  desk.  Will 
take  photography  or  reporter  offer.  B-896. 

E  A  1’  Personnel  Service. 

Editorial  AA'riter.  thoroughly  trained,  wants 
position  on  mid-Western  daily.  Age  37. 
Now  employed.  B-898,  E  A  I’  I’ersonnel 
Service. 

Experienced  executive  requests  opportu¬ 
nity  to  submit  record  in  contldence  to  pub¬ 
lisher  who  needs  assistance  in  increasing 
net  protit.  Successful  career  as  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  and  manager,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  publisher  on  papers  of  from  50,- 
000  to  300.000  circulation.  Age  42.  B-942, 

E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 

Feature  Syndicate  sales  and  promotion  man 
.seeks  connection.  Experienced  salesman 
and  sales  manager.  Energetic,  aggressive, 
good  mixer,  producer.  Go  anywhere. 
A'oung  in  years,  more  than  10  years  in 
newspaper,  press  as.sociation  and  syndicate 
tleld.  B-907,  E  A  P  I’ersonnel  Service. 

Here’s  a  .Man.  .Splendid  background,  line 
reputation,  youth,  courage,  intelligence, 
college  degree,  seven  years  Display  and 
Classifled  experience.  Now  employed.  New 
contact  must  have  possibilities.  Single, 
Christian,  prefer  East.  WHAT’S  THE 
.lOB?  n-935,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 

Newspaperman,  with  12  years  experience 
all  news  capacities  in  towns  17,000  to  100,- 
000.  wants  job.  Married,  aged  31.  Good 
feature  writer,  fast  and  accurate  desk 
man,  reliable  reported.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Address  B-937,  E  A  P  I’ersonnel 
Service. 

I’rinter— Young  man,  24.  married,  just  fln- 
ished  trade:  set  type;  feed  and  make 
ready  jobber,  cylinders.  Kelly.  Good  hab¬ 
its.  industrious,  knows  he  still  has  a  lot  to 
learn  but  very  good  now.  desires  position 
where  he  can  put  finishing  touches  on. 
B-906,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 

Reporter,  rewrite.  22.  Good  feature  writer. 
Experience  on  large  Eastern  daily  news- 
I  paper.  College  grad.  High  recommenda¬ 
tions.  B-934,  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 


USE  THIS  PLAN  for  the  FALL  PICK-UP— 

1.  Three  40-word  “situation'*  ads  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

2.  A  three-month  subscription,  or  extension,  to  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 

LISHER. 

3.  Resistration  with  E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE  for  a  period  of 

six  months. 

Draft  an  ad  now  if  you  are  seekins  a  newspaper  connection,  and  send 
it  to  us  with  $5.00  check  or  money  order.  A  resistration 
blank  will  then  be  sent  you.  A  reasonable  additional  per- 
centase  charse  will  be  made  when  and  if  a  position  is  secured 
throush 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1700  Times  Bids.  Times  Square  New  York 


Situation*  Wanted  _ 

Keporter*  Rewrite,  24»  capable,  energetic 
news  gatherer  with  writing  ability;  experi¬ 
ence  on  dailies  in  city  of  70.000  and  small 
county  seat;  college  grad.;  small  salary  to 
start;  daily  of  any  size  or  good  weekly; 
prefer  mid-West  but  will  go  anywhere; 
references.  li-892.  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 
Still  li  Snmil-towii  lioy  at  heart,  after  20 
years  on  big  city  newspapers,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  a  leading  U,  S.  daily 
wants  managing  editorship  In  city  up  to 
gOO.OOO  population.  Thoroughly  equipped 
by  experience  for  this  job  or  assistant  to 
publisher.  Highest  recommendations  from 
present  and  past  employers.  H-904,  E  &  P 
Personnel  Service. 

Thoroughly  competent  makeup  man  is  open 
for  situation  in  east  or  west.  Also  experi¬ 
enced  on  ads.  Now  employed.  Married. 
Union.  Sober  and  reliable.  Report  imme* 
d lately.  H-025.  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Wanted— A  job  either  writing  copy  in  an 
agency  or  as  a  reporter.  H.  J.  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  and 
nearly  11  years  on  small  and  metropolitan 
dailies,  including  reporting  and  display 
advertising.  Specialities:  beauty  problems, 
fashions  and  educational  features.  B-930. 

E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

With  nine  years  experience  in  New  York 
and  Middle  West,  want  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  or  publicity  job.  Eastern  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Last  handled  city  desk,  daily  of 
Kl.OOO  circulation.  Good  rewrite.  Know 
radio,  stage,  movies.  Anything  except  copy 
desk.  Twenty-nine.  References.  B-928. 

E  A.  1*  IVrsonnel  Service. 

Young  Man,  21.  inexperienced  but  ambitious 
and  eager  to  get  a  start  in  journalism 
wishes  any  kind  of  Job  in  news  or  adver¬ 
tising  end.  College  graduate,  athlete, 
musician,  with  v/ide  variety  of  interests. 
Single.  Want  real  work.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  R-926.  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Newspaper  Machinist 

.Moving.  enM'ting,  clismaatUag — pressroom 
and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BE  3-5967. 
H.  Ammon  &  Co.,  95  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 

Four  5-0  **Special**  Mlehlee,  46  x  68  bed 
size,  good  running  condition,  bargains;  7-0 
Miehle,  51  x  74  bed.  with  Dexter  Suction 
Pile  Feeder  and  Extension  Delivery  and 
A.C.  motor  equipment,  high  serial;  8  Ham¬ 
ilton  double-tier  Type  Cabinets,  both  with 
Hat  top  and  Cut-Cost  Working  Tops  and 
electric  light  fixtures;  8000  lbs.  foundry 
type,  wide  variety  of  faces,  25c  per  lb.  in 
case  lots;  large  assortment  of  Wood  Type 
60  to  120-line;  250  cylinder  and  stereotype 
chases,  all  sizes.  Send  for  current  list  of 
offerings  for  the  Newspaper  and  Printing 
Plant.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.»  120  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York. _ 

Ludlow  Outfit — Four  Cabinets,  6  and  12 
point  moulds.  77  fonts  of  mats.  Faces  con- 
.sist  of  Stellar  Bold,  Light,  True  Cut  Cas- 
lon,  Caslon  Bold  Condensed,  Cheltenham 
Cursive,  Goudy  Bold  up  to  72  point.  Goudy 
Bold  Italic,  Gothic  Heavy,  True  Cut  Caslon 
Italic,  Cameo  and  Ludlow  Black.  Twenty 
casting  slicks.  Price  $3,700.00.  Terms  at¬ 
tractive.  Job  presses,  cutters,  etc.  New 
York  Printing  Machinery  Exchange,  140 
West  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. _ 

IJnotjpen — 1,  5.  8.  11,  13,  19,  25.  Inter¬ 
types  B  and  C.  All  guaranteed.  Terms. 
HOFFMAN  MACHINERY  &  ENGRAVING 
CQ.,  413  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 

Rebuilt  Equipment  —  Presses,  Linotypes. 
New  Type.  Printers’  suppllea  We  liqui¬ 
date,  buy.  sell,  trade.  Central  States  Print- 
ers  Exchange.  Peoria,  Illinois. _ 

I  »lob  PresM — 8x12  Chandler  and  Price.  In 
A  No.  1  condition.  Price  reasonable.  Write 
Mrs.  Joe  Snapp,  Route  5,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

[  Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Cash  for  used  Model  14  Merxenthaler  or 
;  model  G  Intertype.  Urgent.  B-923,  Editor 
'  A  Publisher. 

>  Photo-Engraving  Equipment  for  Sale 

1  Engraving  Department  Equipment,  all 
[  standard  brands,  new  and  trade-ins.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished.  E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co.. 
1  116  John  Street.  New  York  City. 

Pboto-FIngravUigEqulpment  for  Sale,  com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machine 
•  Co..  18  E.  16th  Street.  N.  T. 

>  _ Newspaper  Supplie* _ 

stereotype  and  I*re«sroom  Snpplies — Elec¬ 
tric  Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American 
Publishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn, 
Mass. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

A//  negotations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Established  In  1899 
350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
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SHQP1M%THIREr 


innocently  inquired:  “Who  is  he?” 
Casey  replied ;  "He  was  the  ‘Cannon’ 
for  Dion  O’Bannion.”  Again  the  in¬ 
terne  asked ;  ‘‘And  who  was  he  ?”  The 
reporter  looked  blankly  at  the  interne 
and  hurried  away  to  a  telephone.  Gang¬ 
ster  warfare  is  apparently  soon  forgot¬ 
ten  in  Chicago. 


I  AM  astonished  to  find  in  the  Adrian 
» -Mich.)  Telegram,  edited  by  Stuart 


Random  recollections:  A  stormy, 
wintry  eveninc  in  Cleveland  in 


r\.  wintry  evening  in  Cleveland  in 
1896  and  two  cubs  are  in  the  office  after 
hours  collaborating  on  a  feature  story 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

stormy,  Meantime,  more  political  Iwycotts 


H.  Perry,  an  editorial  which  parallels 
the  indefinite  logic  set  forth  two  weeks 
ago  by  Governor  Horner,  of  Illinois, 


and  threats  are  occurring  against  the  when  he  vetoed  a  bill  which  had  been 


jsress  by  the  military  and  reservists. 
The  Reservists  Association,  an  organi- 


when  the  fire  gong  in  the  city  room  zation  of  ex-service  men,  iwwerful  in 


sounds  an  alarm  from  Hudson’s  cloth-  numbers  and  deep  in  politics,  has  de- 


ing  store:  the  tingling  excitement  of  nianded  that  Asahi,  which  has  more 
rounding  up  a  few  printers,  getting  a  than  a  million  circulation  daily  in  Tokyo 


few  facts  and  putting  an  extra  on  the 
street  at  9  p.  m.  The  other  cub  was 
Fred  Kramer,  with  red  hair,  and  I 


and  Osaka,  dismiss  Shiro  Machida,  its 
foreign  news  editor  and  publish  an 
apology  for  a  speech  he  made  before 


wonder  what  became  of  him.  ...  A  the  Educational  Society  of  the  city  of 


Sunday  edition  of  a  New  York  news-  Suginami.  Machida  in  his  talk  made 


paper,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  the  reference  to  comment  by  the  foreign 
IVorld,  which  was  perfumed,  the  man-  press  upon  the  activities  of  Japan  in 


agement  devising  a  perfume  squirt-gun  Manchuria  and  China.  Asahi  has  re- 


attachment  to  the  press  which  sprayed  fused  to  dismiss  him,  saying  his  talk 
the  newsprint  web.  .  .  .  Jake  Wal-  was  a  personal  matter  over  which  the 


passed  by  both  legislative  houses  to  pro¬ 
tect  newsi)aper  confidences.  Mr.  Perry 
has  long  been  regarded  in  this  column 
as  one  of  the  ablest  American  editors. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  bar.  In 
the  editorial  he  asserts  that  it  is  “simply 
ridiculous”  for  a  newspaperman  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  confidential  relations  that 
often  exist  between  reporters  and  news 
sources  should  be  protected  by  law  as 
inviolable,  on  a  par  with  those  between 
lawyer  and  client,  physician  and  patient 
or  clergyman  and  parishioner. 

“It  is  not  to  the  public  interest  to 
suppress  the  truth  in  such  cases ;  quite 


deck,  our  city  editor,  demanded  a  pic-  paper  had  no  control.  Machida  has  de- 
ture  of  the  missing  girl,  but  no'  photo-  ni^  that  he  criticised  the  Japan  mili- 


graph  was  available;  we  made  a  crude  tary,  rather  only  quoted  comments  for 


pencil  drawing  from  a  description  of-  the  enlightenment  of  Japanese  people  on 


was  a  personal  matter  over  which  the  the  contrary”  says  the  editorial.  “Sup- 
paper  had  no  control.  Machida  has  de-  pose  a  reporter  gets  from  some  person 
ni^  that  he  criticised  the  Japan  mili-  the  facts  as  to  an  illegal  act?  His 
tary,  rather  only  quoted  comments  for  newspaper  publishes  the  story.  The 


fered  by  neighbors  and  Jake  used  it  in  the  feeling  for  them  abroad.  These  an- 


1  columns,  page  1 . .  ..A.  horizontal  salary  swers  did  not  satisfy  the  Reservists  As- 


jump  from  $16  to  $24  per  week.  .  .  .  sociation  and  a  countrj'-wide  boycott  is 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  gave  us  the  in  the  making. 


first  and  only  signed  statement  she  ever  In  the  past,  as  previously  reported  in 
wrote  for  a  newspaper.  .  .  .  Editor  this  column,  .Asahi  editors  have  Ijeen 
Robert  F.  Paine  told  a  lawyer-fixer :  attacked  at  their  desks  and  sent  to  hos- 
“Standard  Oil  hasn't  enough  money  to  pitals,  editors  of  other  publications  have 


grand  jury  wants  to  learn  the  facts 
and  indict  the  guilty  persons,  and  the 
reporter  is  asked  the  name  of  the  man 
who  said  he  was  right  there  and  knew 
all  about  it.  Is  there  any  reason  under 
the  sun  why  the  reporter  should  not  be 


newspaper  confidence  legislation.  I  woo. 
der  if  Mr.  Perry,  as  a  reporter,  evw 
went  up  against  a  situation  such  as  t^-, 
which  three  young  newspapermen  of  ' 
Washington,  D.  C.  encountered  a  few< 
years  ago.  fhey  were  assigned  by  theirr 
editor  to  expose  illicit  liquor  selling  in 
the  national  Capital.  The  very  profit¬ 
able  traffic  was  being  winked  and 
blinked  at  by  the  district  authorities. 
The  reporters  to  succeed  on  the  a«;gn- 
ment,  got  into  confidential  relatiooi 
with  several  bootleggers  and  thus,  in 
a  short  time,  were  able  to  publish  an 
extensive  list  of  places  where  liquor 
was  being  sold  in  speakeasies.  Follow¬ 
ing  publication,  the  District  -Attonwy, 
who  had  himself  apparently  done  nothing 
to  close  up  these  places,  although  in 
possession  of  all  the  weapons  of  the 
law,  demanded  that  the  reporters  rend 
the  sources  of  their  informatioo. 
Plainly,  the  name  of  the  squeshr 
was  what  was  wanted.  In  order  to 
get  the  news,  the  reporters  had  faii- 
fully  promised  the  bootlegger*  they 
would  not  expose  them.  Ixeporten 
who  do  not  use  such  tactics  do  not 
get  such  news.  The  District  Attorney 
demanded  they  violate  that  confidence. 
'True  to  the  instinct  of  gentlemen  of 
the  press,  the  reporters  refused.  They 
adhered  to  an  ancient  and  honorable 
journalistic  tenet.  They  were  haled 
before  a  court,  treated  like  criminal* 
and  were  actually  sent  to  jail  for  their 
good  action  in  defense  of  the  new*- 


this  column,  .Asahi  editors  have  Ijeen  treated  like  any  other  witness  in  order 
attacked  at  their  desks  and  sent  to  hos-  to  testify  or  go  to  jail — just  as  a  certain 


bribe  a  word  in  or  out  of  the  news  been  attacked  and  killed.  The  present 


columns  of  the  Cleveland  Press." 


attitude  of  the  militarv  and  reservists 


Clinton  B.  Fisk,  city  editor  of  New  toward  the  independent  press  is  such 
York  Evening  Journal,  ordered  a  re-  that  free  expression  is  curbed  and  often 


porter  to  change  “Miss”  to  “Mrs.”  in  a  throttled  under  th 
story  describing  the  suicide  of  a  poor  of  various  sorts, 
girl  in  Central  Park  who  had  also  « 

drowned  her  baby,  Fisk  commenting:  /CHICAGO  nev 
“You  can’t  describe  immorality  in  \  i  .  r...  • 

box-car  type  and  we  are  committed  to  i,,  ,,.u„„ 

.  .  »  /-  /-I  1  j  recentlv  w  nen  un 

box-car  type.  .  Grover  Clevebnd  ^ 

m  a  hrm  vo.ee  telephoned  our  .off.ee  Alterie  as  the  ga 
from  Pr.nceton  early  one  morn.ng  to  ...oii.,.,!  r 


throttled  under  threats  and  intimidations 


Chicago  newsmen  were  treated  to 
“an  old  fashioned”  craneland  slavine- 


^  “an  old  fashioned”  gangland  slaying 
recently  when  unknown  assailants  fired 
a  volley  of  slugs  into  Louis  “Two  Gun” 


Michigan  State  Senator  recently  was? 

“It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  matter  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  w'ith  the  general  subject  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  Constitution  merely 
guarantees  the  right  of  everybody  to 
print  freely  whatever  he  pleases  (if 
not  libelous,  immoral  or  seditious) 
without  censorship,  licensing  or  other 
previous  restraint.  The  makers  of  no 
constitution,  federal  or  state,  ever 
dreamed  of  turning  every  reporter  into 


X  .hi  f  v  off'^ial  Walked  from  his  apartment  to 

announce  the  news  of  the  death  of  h.s  . 

MU  automob.le.  When  reporters  ar- 


rived^rt  th^mspitM 

thena;  the  ch.ld  was  beloved  by  the  .mounded  man  was  gasping  his  last 


^  ^  .  Jit  •  UlCdlllCU  OCIV  ICpUilCI  UllU 

Altcne  as  the  gangster  and  labor  union  mw  that  iiiHpc  anH  pven 

official  walked  from  his  apartment  to  tn 

uu  supreme  courts  must  bow  down  to.  _ 


S*  breath,  thev  found  the  same  old  familiar 

had  courage  personally  to  not.fy  the  hlnnH,,  nn 


h  1.  ^  V  u  scene-a  pile  of  bloody  clothes  on  the 

®  tTh  floor  of  the  operating  rLm  and  internes 


by  grief  that  he  did  not  engage  in  any 
public  function  for  many  months.  .  .  . 


S".  especially  the  smaller  ones-have  just 
Lan  followed  the  cheer-leader  without  using 


“Of  the  publishers  who  are  keen  for 
such  special  class  legislation  for  their 
own  benefit  some  no  doubt  are  sincere 
and  conscientious.  Others  perhaps 
have  motives  which  they  have  not  fully 
revealed.  .A  lot  of  other  publishers — 


Victor  Watson,  now  of  Chicago  Herald  nnt 

Examiner,  will  no  doubt  recall  the 

established.  Robert  Casey,  Chtcaqo 


gruesome  incident  we  encountered  in  reported  push^ed  throS 

Jersey  City  one  n  ght  years  ago  when 


i  .  ^1  r  r  officers  at  the  door  and  walked 

IZI'T.  Sver  ,0  th.  operating  table.  He  lifted 


glass  jar  containing  the  preserved  re-  .C  r  ‘  T  \  t.T' •/ml.  r 

u.i.i‘  u  u  a-  •*.  tbc  sponge  from  the  bullet-riddled  face 

tT  nrnvI  tfJr  1  Vif  ft  a  laconically  remarked:  “Yep,  that’s 

to  prove  her  assertion  that  she  had  Louie  Alterief  all  right.”  An  interne 


their  own  heads  very  hard.  It  is  time 
for  them  to  begin  to  think.  If  they 
think  hard  enough,  they  will  find  that 
they  are  asking  for  a  dose  of  poison.” 


mothered  a  child  for  a  husband  she 
was  then  suing.  .  .  .  Langdon  (Den¬ 
ver)  Smith,  Nicholas  Biddle,  Charles 
Edward  Russell,  Lincoln  Steffens,  Wil¬ 
lis  J.  Abbot,  Jim  O’Shaughnessy,  Ar¬ 
thur  Brisbane,  Will  Irwin,  W.  T.  Stead, 
Julius  Chambers,  David  Graham  Phil¬ 
lips  were  among  the  first  tier  reporters 
of  my  youth  who  made  news  pages 
jingle. 


There  is  another  and  I  think  better 
argument  to  be  made  in  behalf  of 


FORM  BEATS  SUBSTANCE  TODAY 


Government  ownership  of  Jap¬ 
anese  news  services  is  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  through  movements  calculated  to 
dissolve  existing  services  and  substitute 
a  government  controlled  service,  similar 
to  government  control  over  telegraphs, 
telephone,  radio  and  railroads.  The 
Nippon  Dempo,  popularly  called  Denstu, 
corresponds  to  the  privately  operated 
I.N.S.  and  United  Press  of  the  United 
States  and  has  working  agreements  with 
the  U.P.  Rengo  corresponds  to  the 
Associated  Press.  These  services  sup¬ 
ply  news  to  more  than  1,200  daily  papers 
on  the  Japan  mainland  and  supply  world 
news  leaving  Japan.  The  plan  has  been 
in  the  making  for  more  than  a  year  but 
is  rapidly  nearing  consummation.  Un¬ 
der  it  there  would  be  a  strict  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  all  news  given  to  Jap¬ 
anese  people,  far  more  strict  than  the 
existing  censorship,  and  an  absolute 
control  of  news  leaving  the  country. 


'’^LET  'eR  roll  .'7 

WfLt  USE  the  ex,  SroRies)  ' 

TOMORROW.' MO  SCREAMirXj  \  *  ■ 

HEOOLIMCS  AM.  GOMMA  KILL  )  ^  ^  • 

1  MV  ex>  CRAMtt  FOR  THE  y  \  I 
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l>aper  profession  and  law  and  order. 
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That  sort  of  thing  goes  on  con¬ 
tinually  in  many  states  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapermen  have  accepted 
such  humiliation  and  injury  rather  than 
break  confidences. 

If  Mr.  Perry  and  Gov.  Horner  are 
to  have  their  way  it  must  mean  the 
ultimate  breakdown  of  a  press  system 
to  which  the  public  looks  with  confi¬ 
dence  for  protection  when  (jovernment 
kils,  as  sometimes  happens.  It  is  too 
much  for  anv  editor  to  ask  a  reporter 
to  risk  his  liberty  by  accepting  confi¬ 
dential  news  information  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Reporters  in  self-protec¬ 
tion  should  refuse  to  write  news  ma¬ 
terial,  no  matter  how  important  the 
crusade,  if  there  is  a  possibility  that  a 
confidence  will  be  breached  or  that  a 
grand  jury,  judge  or  district  attorney 
would  put  them  on  the  spot.  If  that 
is  to  be  the  system,  crusading  journal¬ 
ism  must  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  It  has  been  one  of  the  belt 
props  of  the  democracy. 

I  don’t  know  that  anybody  has  ever 
related  this  matter  to  the  “freedom  of 
press”  issue,  except  Mr.  Perry.  He  u 
right  in  saying  that  it  has  no  connec¬ 
tion,  but  the  observation  is  wholly 
gratuitous.  No  one  denies  that  the 
confidence  law  represents  class  Illa¬ 
tion,  but  it  asks  no  greater  privilep 
than  that  which  the  legal  profession  efr 
joys  and  has  so  seriously  abused  m 
recent  years  as  to  be  subject  to  scan» 
lous  criticism,  latterly  by  such  ahde  » 
fenders  of  law  and  order  as  the 
More  than  20  years  ago  Marylam 
put  on  its  statute  books  a  newspap* 
confidence  law  which  is  the  model  of 
all  recent  legislation.  Maryland  sti 
stands  intact.  Newspapers  of  that  St^ 
have  by  no  means  disrupted  the  ordeff 
course  of  jurisprudence  and  innocei 
newspapermen  have  not  been  trealil 
as  criminals  for  their  acts  in  attemptiil 
to  protect  the  people  against  croob 
and  despoilers,  however  highly  placei 
If  this  was  a  “dose  of  poison,”  it  seem 
not  to  have  taken  effect. 


BOUCHARD  HONORED 

In  honor  of  his  appointment  as  M*- 
ister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  Trait 
and  Commerce  in  the  Quebec  Goveit' 
ment,  Montreal  newspapermen  on  At* 
3  presented  to  the  Hon.  T.  D.  Boudati 
Mayor  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  and  editor  ot 
Le  Clarion  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  ttdam 
of  their  personal  regard.  The  presei 
tation  consisted  of  a  loving  cup  and 
cane.  The  speaker  was  Hon.  Fcna 
Rinfredt,  former  editor-in-chief  of 
Canada.  Montreal. 
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With  military  precision,  speed  and  smoothness  the  Intertype  Centering  and  Quad- 
ding  Device  automatically  quads  short  lines  to  the  right  or  left,  or  centers  them, 
amply  by  the  flipping  of  a  little  knob  located  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator. 
Most  line  composing  machine  operators  have  become  so  accustomed  to  quadding 
short  lines  by  hand  that  they  have  failed  to  realize  the  great  amount  of  wasted  time 
involved  until  they  have  seen  the  speed  of  this  Intertype  device  at  work.  For  fur¬ 
ther  details  write  for  the  booklet  entitled  "Automatic  White  Space  Composition." 


Intertype  Corporation  •  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  10,  19  35 


Los  Angeles  Times  New  $4,000,000 Home  i  L 
Combines  Beauty  and  Efficiency  K 


Magnificent  Marble  and  Limestone  Structure  Is  Air-Conditioned  Through- 
out  And  Protected  Against  Earthquake  Tremors 


'  I  'HK  Los  Angeles  Times  is  now  in  the 
^  process  of  adjustment  to  its  new 
$4,000,000  home,  and  officials  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  hold  the  formal  dedication  of 
the  modern  monumental  structure  on 
October  1,  1935,  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  dynamiting  and  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  newspaper’s  second  home. 
The  ceremony  will  cover  a  three-day  i)e- 
ri(xl. 

Tlie  Times  actually  occupied  the 
building  July  1,  and  is  rapidly  adapting 
itself  to  the  new  surroundings.  The 
structure,  rising  six  stories  above  street 
level,  and  topped  by 
an  elongated  tower, 
makes  an  imposing 
addition  to  the  city’s 
skyline,  and  to  the 
Civic  Center  group 
which  it  faces  from 
First  and  Spring 
streets.  The  build¬ 
ing  permits  indicated 
an  expenditure  of 
$1,650,0(X)  on  the 
structure  alone,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  equipment. 

This  is  the  fourth 
liome  of  the  Times. 

In  its  54  years  it  has 
remained  faithful  to 
the  traditional  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city, 
never  moving  far 
from  ffie  old  plaza, 
a  few  blocks  away 
where  the  original 
pueblo  sprang  into 
existence  more  than 
150  years  ago.  The 
new  Civic  Center 
group  is  just  across 
the  street,  and  in 
one  corner  of  the 
dvic  area,  at  Broad¬ 
way,  stands  the 
building  which  the 
Times  vacated  July 
1,  and  which  now 
awaits  the  wreckers’ 
arrival. 

While  sentiment 
and  tradition  played 
their  parts  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  location 
of  the  new  building, 
efficiency  also  en¬ 
tered  the  picture.  It 
is  but  a  stone’s 
throw  to  the  city, 
county,  state  and  Federal  buildings, 
facilitating  the  gathering  of  the  volume 
of  news  emanating  from  these  offices. 
From  the  district  highways  radiate  to 
all  nearby  communities,  eliminating  for 
the  fleet  of  trucks  much  of  the  metro- 
imlitan  traffic  of  downtown  streets. 
Close  by  the  new  union  terminal  is 
under  construction,  making  it  but 
a  short  haul  to  all  available  rail  and  air 
transportation. 

Many  unique  features  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in' the  plant.  Qiief  of  these, 
I^rhaps,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  air-condi¬ 
tioned  throughout — the  first  newspaper 
plant  in  America  to  be  so  equipped. 
Nine  separate  air-conditioning  units, 
operating  independently  of  each  other, 
have  been  installed  to  care  for  the  varied 
needs  of  different  departments  and  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  building.  Meclian- 
ical  control  of  temperatures  and  humid¬ 
ity  made  possible  extensive  sound-proof¬ 
ing.  Tandem  windows,  with  a  six-inch 
dead  air  space  between  panes,  admit 
light,  but  keep  out  all  street  noises. 
Sound-proof  treatment  of  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  kill  the  jumble  of  myriad  conver¬ 
sations,  rinpng  telephones,  and  mechan¬ 
ical  noises  in  all  departments.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  an 
ordinary  tone  of  voice  on  the  visitors' 


gallery  running  around  the  press  room 
while  the  18  Hoe  units,  or  the  Scott  24 
printing-couple  color  press  are  running 
at  full  speed. 

.■\ir-conditioning  also  made  possible 
the  windowless  composing  room  on  the 
first  floor,  as  well  as  providing  com¬ 
fortable  working  conditions  in  other  de¬ 
partments  in  the  interior  of  the  building. 
Because  of  the  many  needs  for  large  floor 
areas  for  various  kinds  of  work,  the 
plan  followed  in  office  buildings  of  con¬ 
structing  around  a  court  cannot  be  read¬ 
ily  followed  in  a  large  newspai)er  plant. 


of  the  building.  A  similar  earthquake 
joint  .separates  the  Times  building  from 
the  Times  Mirror  Printing  and  Binding 
House,  which  abuts  about  half  way  back 
and  faces  on  Broadway.  The  latter  plant, 
constructed  several  years  ago,  houses  the 
Times’  engraving  facilities  in  addition  to 
its  own  job  department  equipment. 

.Approximately  one  third  of  the  pro¬ 
duction,  or  low  section,  is  devoted  to 
a  loading  concourse,  entered  by  trucks 
directly  from  Spring  street  through  seven 
doorways.  Floor  space  ample  for  turn¬ 
ing  and  backing  makes  it  possible  for 


Palatial  new  $4,000,000  home  of  Los  Anfceles  Times. 


\\  hen  solid  floors  are  placed  one  on  the 
other  the  possibility  of  providing  natu¬ 
ral  ilaylight  and  outside  ventilation  is 
totally  eliminated  for  all  workers  except 
tho.se  occupying  offices  along  the  outside 
walls  of  the  structure,  and  air-condi¬ 
tioning  and  artificial  daylight  are  the 
only  answers.  Following  a  |>lan  of 
straiglit-line  production  in  the  mechan¬ 
ical  deiiartments,  the  composing  room 
was  forced  into  a  street  level  location 
in  the  high  iKirtion  of  the  two-unit  plant. 

In  the  sub-basement  the  Times  has 
installed  an  engine  room,  steam  oper¬ 
ated,  which  can  supply  all  the  power 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  plant.  The  peak  load  in  its  first 
month  of  ojieration  has  been  1500  k.w., 
and  the  plant  is  designe<l  to  liandle 
1700  k.w.  at  70  per  cent.  .As  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  a  stand-by  line  is  pro- 
\ided  from  one  of  the  local  utilities. 

.Although  in  appearance  the  plant  is 
one  building,  with  a  high  aikl  a  low  sec¬ 
tion,  in  reality  it  is  two  separate  struc¬ 
tures,  separate  by  a  six-inch  earthquake 
joint.  The  two  presses  are  located  in 
the  low  part,  and  in  addition  to  mini¬ 
mizing  any  strains  that  may  be  caused 
by  earth  tremors,  this  space  prevents 
the  vibration  of  the  running  presses 
from  being  transmitted  to  the  other  parts 


the  trucks  to  both  enter  and  leave  the 
plant  without  backing  across  the  side¬ 
walk.  .Along  the  inside  wall,  t>aralleling 
the  street,  is  a  loading  platform,  with 
pajier  chutes  bringing  bundled  papers 
from  the  mailing  room  on  the  second 
floor.  Approximately  240,000  papers  an 
hour  can  l)e  loaded  and  dispatched  with 
this  equipment.  Just  inside  the  con¬ 
course  door  at  the  southernmost  extrem¬ 
ity  are  ink  storage  tanks.  In  a  cor¬ 
responding  position  at  the  other  end  of 
the  concourse  is  a  small  platform  where 
an  endless  chain  newsprint  carrier  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  paper  storage  rooms  in  the 
l)asement  terminates.  Trucks  delivering 
paiier  also  unload  in  the  concourse. 

The  fifth  floor  of  the  building  is  de¬ 
voted  almost  exclusively  to  the  Times' 
public  services.  The  largest  space  al¬ 
lotment  here  is  an  auditorium  and  ex¬ 
hibition  hall,  with  a  stage,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  public  address  system,  and  a 
seating  capacitv  of  800  jiersons.  This 
is  the  story  where  the  setback  begins, 
and  the  roof  decks  on  either  side  can 
tx;  used  to  accommodate  several  hun¬ 
dred  other  i)ersons,  with  loud  speakers 
liringing  them  whatever  program  is  be¬ 
ing  presented  inside.  Home  economics 
activities,  programs  and  other  events 


will  l»c  staged  here.  .A  model  kitchen  i 
adjoins,  and  in  the  front  part  of  the 
building  are  two  private  dining  rooms,  t 
For  larger  luncheon  groups,  the  audi-  ^ 
torium  itself  can  be  pressed  into  service 
providing  table  space  for  two  or  three 
luindred  persons,  as  when  the  "nines 
played  host  to  Southern  California  pul-  ' 
lishers  and  editors  two  weeks  ago.  In 
his  welcoming  speech  at  that  time 
Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  paper 
said : 

"We  didn't  want  to  move  from  our  | 
traditional  location  at  First  and  Broad¬ 
way,  but  our  old  site 
has  t^n  include  in 
the  Civic  Center  area, 
and  we  were  happy 
to  recognize  the 
greater  need  of  the 
community.  \Vt 
didn’t  want  to  spend 
as  much  money  as 
we  did,  but  we 
wanted  a  plant 
adequate  to  our 
needs  in  every  way; 
one  that  will  serve 
us  for  years  to  come. 
This  structure  is 
built  to  last  fifty 
years  or  more.  The 
only  changes  likely 
are  those  to  be 
made  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  mechanical  « 
advancements  of  the  ^ 
future.  If  any 
plant  additions 
should  become  nec¬ 
essary,  we  have  ad-  f 
joining  property 
which  can  be  used. 

“Our  new  sur-  ’ 
roundings  are  still  a 
matter  of  amazement  , 
to  me.  There  are 
many  things  in  the 
plant  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand — and  I  am 
too  old  to  learn." 

Room  has  been 
provided  in  the  new 
building  for  consid¬ 
erable  mechanical 
expansion.  To  the 
present  line  of  18  ; 
Hoe  units  may  be  ; 
(Photo  copyright  by  E.  L.  Fowler)  added  two  more,  and 
a  second  row  of  M  1 
units  can  parallel  the  present  line  in  | 
the  main  press  room.  There  also  is  [ 
room  for  another  stereoplate.  Many  i 
years’  e.xpansion  is  thus  provided.  j 
Tlie  new  building  occupies  a  ground  i 
area  165  by  365  feet,  with  the  front  j 
portion.  180  feet  deep,  rising  to  a  ‘ 
height  of  140  feet.  The  rear  section  b  , 
two  stories  high,  and  houses  most  of  t 

inprliQiiiral 


the  mechanical  departments. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  main  lobby, 
information,  travel  and  resort  bureaoii 
classified  and  subscription  counter, 
cashier ;  elevator  lobby ;  classified  de¬ 
partment  ;  composing  room ;  stereotype 
department ;  black  and  white  pr» 
room;  color  press  room;  and  loading 
concourse. 

Tlie  second  floor  has  the  local  ^ 
national  display  departments,  statistic*! 
department,  mechanical  superintendent,  i 
promotion  department,  main  telephone 
e.xchange,  multigraph  department  and 
stock  rooms,  purchasing  department, 
press  control  switchboard,  pressroom 
visitors’  gallery,  mailing  room,  with 
chutes  to  coiKourse  below. 

The  editorial  offices  are  located  on 
the  third  floor,  with  an  informatioB 
desk  opening  off  the  elevator  lobby.  ' 
(Continued  on  page  VI) 
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artistry  complements  utility  in  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  DECORATION 


Kotunda  in  new  Los  Angeles  Times  building.  A  live  and  oiie-balf  foot  diameter,  aluminum  globe  oreupies  the  renter  of  the  room,  revolving  onre  each  fifteen 
minutea.  Counter  spare  at  the  left  is  for  classified  and  circulation;  on  the  right,  for  the  resort  bureau.  The  murals,  by  Iluga  Baltin,  completely  encircle 

the  rotunda. 


TW  dignified  entrance  to  the  Times 
bidding  is  framed  with  chocolate 
brown  granite. 


(iommon  reception  room  for  the  executive  offices.  A  portrait  of  General  Har¬ 
rison  Cray  Otis  hangs  on  the  wall  at  the  left. 


Detail  of  the  main  entrance,  showing  24 
of  the  33  bronze  plaques  symbolizing 
the  many  activities  covered  by  a  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper.  Hanging  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  in  the  center  is  a  huge  ornamental 
chandelier. 


1 
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Principal  Floor  Plans  of 

The  principal  mechanical  floor  of  the  Times'  plant  with  composing 
room,  presses,  and  delivery  is  at  street  level,  as  shown  in  cut  at  bot¬ 
tom  of  page.  Next  above  it  is  the  third  floor  devoted  to  editorial 
afi'airs.  To  the  left,  according  to  our  magnifying  glass,  is  the  fifth 
floor,  housing  the  exhibition  hall  and  public  activities,  while  below 
is  the  sixth  floor,  awaiting  expansion  of  the  latter. 
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Los  Angeles  Times  Plant 

4  profile  of  the  plant  is  shown  at  right  and  immedi¬ 
ately  below.  The  second  floor,  assigned  principally 
to  business  olTice  and  advertising  staff  is  central. 
The  basement,  showing  reel  rooms,  paper  storage  and 
trackage  of  paper  conveyors  is  at  foot  of  page. 
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LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  NOW 
IN  $4,000,000  PLANT 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


Kditors’  offices,  news  room,  Sunday 
and  feature  departments,  art  depart¬ 
ment,  photograpners’  studios  and  dark¬ 
rooms,  wireplioto  room,  A.  P.,  U.  P., 
teletype  rooms,  newspajKjr  picture  syn¬ 
dicates,  book  and  pamphlet  library, 
reference  files,  bound  files,  and  IxKjk 
vaults. 

On  the  fourth  flixir  arc  executive 
offices,  with  a  common  reception  room; 
Midwinter  number  department,  circu¬ 
lation  and  collection  departments,  credit 
manager,  secretary’s  office,  attorney’s 
office,  and  payroll  office. 

The  fifth  floor  contains  the  exhibition 
hall  and  auditorium,  check  rixnn,  lounge 
and  smoking  rooms,  roof  decks,  private 
dining  room  for  small  groups ;  another 
for  larger  groups ;  and  a  kitchen. 

The  projection  room  for  the  audi¬ 
torium  is  located  on  the  sixth  floor ; 
also  radio  studio,  fan  room  and  air- 
conditioning  system.  Clock  platforms 
and  clocks,  and  water  cooling  towers 
are  on  the  main  roof  and  tower  struc¬ 
tures. 

The  basement  contains  reel  rooms 
for  the  black  and  color  presses,  and 
newsprint  storage  si)ace.  In  the  sub¬ 
basement  are  lx)iler  pit  and  boiler 
rooms,  water  softening  plant,  power 
generators  and  transformers,  main 
switchl>oard,  refrigeration  turbines,  and 
engineer’s  offices. 

Facing  for  the  ground  floor  is  of 
granite,  three  types  being  used.  A 
narrow  riblx)!!  of  Royal  Black  gran- 
lH  ffe  from  Raymond,  Cal.,  runs  around 
the  base,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
first  floor  facing  a  pinkish  granite 
from  Texas.  The  main  entrance  is 
framed  with  reddish  brown  granite 
from  Missouri.  The  main  columns  and 
upper  facing  is  Indiana  Colitic  lime¬ 
stone,  with  the  columns  spaced  with 
monel  metal  spandrels. 

Rentable  store  space  at  the  First  and 
Spring  corner,  and  a  similar  store  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  building  on  the 
First  street  frontage  are  the  only  areas 
in  the  building  not  used  by  the  Times. 
The  remainder  of  the  street  frontage 
is  broken  up  by  show  windows,  there 
lieing  29  for  commercial  displays,  post¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  and  bulletins.  The 
glass  d(H)rs  have  locks,  and  are  hinged 
to  swing  out  so  that  displays  are  ar¬ 
ranged  from  the  street  instead  of  from 
the  interior  of  the  building. 

Ornamentation  has  been  usetl  spar¬ 
ingly  on  the  exterior,  the  building  rely¬ 
ing  principally  on  the  mass  effects  of 
its  various  sections,  and  the  vertical 
lines  of  its  columns,  for  eye  apiieal. 
On  either  side  of  the  elongated  tower 
section  “The  Times”  is  carved  in  terra 
cotta  in  8-foot  letters,  illuminated  at 
night  by  blue  Lumenarc  double  tubes. 
The  ends  of  the  tower  section  bear 
Telechron  clocks  15  feet  in  diameter, 
neon-lighted  at  night  in  blue  and  red. 
The  hands  are  of  aluminum,  the  hour 
hand  being  one  foot  wide,  six  feet, 
and  six  inches  long,  and  the  minute 
hand  one  foot  wide  and  eight  feet, 
six  inches  long.  Perched  on  the  roof 
over  the  clock,  facing  north,  is  the 
bronze  eagle  which  lias  been  a  Times 
symbol  since  1891  when  Gen.  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  had  it  cast  and  placed  it 
over  the  second  home  of  the  Times,  the 
building  which  was  dynamited  in  1910. 
Under  the  clock  are  two  carved  eagles. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  tower  rows  of 
columns  having  a  flying  buttress  effect 
draw  the  eye  to  the  roof  deck  areas 
over  the  fourth  floor,  and  adjoining  the 
auditorium.  At  the  front  of  the  building 
at  this  level,  separating  the  four  columns 
which  run  down  to  the  street,  are  three 
nine  foot  carvings  representing  Time,  a 
mail-clad  knight,  and  Gutenl^rg.  TTie 
carvings  are  by  Merrill  Gage. 

The  framework  around  the  main  en¬ 
trance  is  formed  by  polished  reddish 
brown  granite,  the  side  pieces  in  the 
form  of  pylons  at  the  top  of  which  are 
bas-relief  eagles.  The  eagle  to  the  left 
is  ladled  “Truth,”  and  underneath  is 
inscribed  “Liberty  Under  the  Law.” 
On  the  right,  the  eagle  bears  the  inscrip- 


ig  the  generating  eoum. 
I  trouble,  ine 


Los  Angeles  Times'  sub-basement  power  room,  from  the  north  corner,  showing 
three  500-H.P.  Skinner  Universal  unaflow  engines  (center),  each  driving  a 
directly  connected  A.C.  Westinghouse  generator. 


tityts  "Equal  Rights,”  and  “True  In¬ 
dustrial  Freedom.”  The  base  of  this 
pylon  is  the  Times’  cornerstone. 

1  hrough  the  doorway  the  eye  meets  a 
large  bronze  grillwork,  formed  by  24 
plaques  representing  the  news  activities 
of  the  newsitaper.  Six  of  these  are  on 
the  glass  doors  which  swing  into  the 
rotunda,  and  the  remainder  fill  the  rest 
of  the  space.  Xine  other  similar 
plaques  are  placed  on  the  side  walls 
of  the  entryway. 

Xinety-two  General  Electric  Xovalux 
floodlight  projectors  illuminate  the  ex- 
terrior  at  night,  16  of  them  mounted 
on  four  standards  along  the  First 
street  curbing.  The  remainder  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  advantageous  [Mints  on  the 
medium  levels  of  the  building,  and  are 
directed  against  the  tower  [Mrtion.  Ilie 
floodlights  have  a  total  connected  load 
of  50  kilowatts. 

To  insure  greater  stability  and  to  help 
the  structure  withstand  any  shock,  an 
extra  heavy  steel  frame,  with  extra 
bracing,  has  been  used  throughout.  The 
steel  is  encased  in  concrete.  Minor 
joints  are  welded,  in  line  with  a  growing 
modern  practice  to  eliminate  riveting, 
and  to  provide  greater  strength. 

There  are  4,582,()80  cubic  feet  of 
space  in  the  building,  and  259,454  square 
feet  of  floor  space. 

The  steel  skeleton  rests  on  218  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  caissons  sunk  from 
35  to  65  feet  below  street  level  in  a 
stratum  of  hard  blue  Maine  clay,  sea 
shells  and  whale  bones  several  hundred 
feet  thick.  Geologists  report  this  founda¬ 
tion  material  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States.  Caissons  are  of  the 
flared  bottom  type  ranging  from  twelve 
feet  six  inches  at  the  bottom  to  seyen 
feet  four  inches  at  the  top. 

total  of  50,000  cubic  yards  was 
excavated  for  the  basement,  sub-base¬ 
ment,  and  foundations. 

Thirty-five  hundred  tons  of  structural 
steel  and  700  tons  of  reinforcing  steel 
were  used,  33,000  tons  of  sand  and  rock, 
and  150  sacks  of  Colton  Portland 
cement. 

F'<jr  the  polished  black  base  of  the 
building,  and  borders  for  the  Terrazzo 
marble  chip  composition  floors  in  the 
corridors,  9(X)0  square  feet  of  granite 
was  used.  The  exterior  finish  called 
for  3100  tons  of  Indian  oolitic  lime¬ 
stone  in  7500  pieces. 

Into  load-bearing  partitions  and  walls 
went  62,000  square  feet  of  Aberhill 
vibration  resistant  clay  tile.  Xon-load- 
bearing  partitions  used  175,000  Grout- 
lock  units  of  burned  clay  with  rein¬ 
forcing  s[>aces.  The  roof  promenades 
required  17,000  feet  of  clay  tile. 

There  are  100.000  square  feet  of  plain, 
decorative  and  Kalite  acoustical  sound¬ 
absorbing  plaster.  Seventy-five  miles 
of  electrical  wiring,  exclusive  of  tele¬ 
phones,  runs  through  Walker  preset 
steel  conduit  set  in  the  concrete  floors. 
F'orty  thousand  feet  of  canec  roof  in¬ 
sulation  was  used. 


ing  the  dining  riHuns.  Wood  blocks 
of  redwiHKl  and  yellow  pine  totalling 
32,0(RI  s(|uare  feet  were  set  in  mastic 
for  surface  flooring  in  the  mailing, 
comiMsing  and  stereoplate  departments. 
Steel  plate,  marble,  oak  mosaic,  ebony 
and  walnut  i>ar(iuetry,  Kalman  processed 
concrete,  red  metalicron-treated  con¬ 
crete,  and  [date  glass  are  used  as  floor¬ 
ings  in  various  [tarts  of  the  building. 

Coiiqdete  electrification  and  automatic 
control  through  thermostats  and  switch- 
iMards  is  the  mechanical  keynote  of  both 
the  plant  and  office  structure. 

Power  sources  are  the  news[)aper’s 
own  sub-liasement  generating  station, 
and  the  700  kilowatt  alternating  current 
standby  line  of  the  Los  .\ngeles  Gas  & 
Electric  Corp.  connecting  with  the  trans¬ 
former  vault  in  the  sub-basement.  Dual 
[Mwer  sources  provide  insurance  against 
major  catastro[)lies  inside  or  out. 

From  the  master  switchboard  of  the 
combined  engine  room  and  generating 
station  in  the  sub-basement  radiate  [Mwer 
cables,  thermostatic  recording  lines  and 
control  wires  to  all  departmental 
switchboards  and  direct  machine  con- 
nwtions.  Here,  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  F.ngineer  F'.  t,'.  Lewis,  are  spe¬ 
cially  designed  gauges,  Leeds  &  Xorth- 
rup  Micromax  graph  recorders,  delicate 
switches,  bells,  bullseye  red  lights,  and 
Trumbull  automatic  regulator  devices, 
o|)erating  either  electrically  or  thernKi- 
statically  to  report  conditions  through¬ 
out  iMth  [>lant  and  office  liuilding  sec¬ 
tions. 

Steam  is  the  source  of  the  station’s 
[Mwer. 

’Pliis  boiler,  engine  niom  and  [xiwer 
plant  occupies  a  space  95  by  116  feet 
beneath  the  higher  section  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  under  a  basement  which  extends 
beneath  Ixith  building  sections.  Its 
main  floor  level  is  35  feet  below  street 
level. 

Boilers,  engines  and  AC  generators, 
and  DC  motor-generator  sets,  each  are 
on  deep  reinforced  concrete  foundations 
insulated  by  lead,  cork  and  a  floor  sur¬ 
face  filler  of  asphaltum,  as  is  other 
heavy  plant  o[K.‘rating  equi[)ment,  such 
as  the  [iresses,  which  might  otherwise 
cause  building  vibration  or  suffer  tem¬ 
blor  damage. 

The  boiler  pit  floors  are  five  feet  six 
inches  below  the  engine  nxim  level  to 


[)rcvent  flixxlini 

ment  m  case  ot  trouble,  ine  pittouna. 
.itions  are  eight  feet  eight  inches  thick 
below  the  floor.  A  double  pi[)e  raiimu 
guards  the  pit,  which  runs  across  tlx 
west  end  of  the  room.  At  one  side  the 
boner  rtxmi  has  a  mezzanine  level,  steel 
Stairs  with  skidway  and  demountable 
railing  leading  up  about  live  feet  from 
the  engine  room  level  to  a  supply  room 
and  fan  room. 

The  engine  room  floor  level  is  sepa¬ 
rated  into  two  sections  by  the  master 
switchboard  located  between  the  plant 
AC  generators  and  the  DC  convertine 
equi))meiit,  which  shares  the  east  end 
nearest  the  service  stairs  and  elevator  j 
with  the  s[xxial  transformer  vault.  [ 
Walls  are  of  concrete  and  brick,  sur-  t 
faced  with  acoustical  plaster  and  white 
paint  where  the  brick  was  used  for  tin. 
ish.  Ceilings  are  of  acoustical  plaster 
over  the  engine  room,  and  special  com-  [ 
jxisition  over  the  boiler  pit,  with  an 
insulation  of  metalic  wcmI,  metal  lath, 
and  woven  rock  wool,  and  a  [ilenum 
chamlKT  for  ventilation. 

The  large  room  is  the  only  one  in 
the  building  not  protected  against  fire  i 
by  Grinnell  automatic  sprinklers,  els^  | 
where  placed  in  ceilings  at  ten-foot  in¬ 
tervals  with  fuse  [ilugs  melting  at  150 
degrees.  Water,  if  suddenly  sprayed 
over  [xiwer  generators  and  c-quipment, 
might  cause  loss  of  life  and  other  cost¬ 
ly  damage.  Temperatures  are  natural¬ 
ly  high. 

Membrane  waterproofing  [irotectsthe 
generating  [ilant  from  moisture  from 
above. 

Floors  are  of  double  concrete,  with 
the  top  layer  shrunk  into  place  by  the 
[latented  Kalman  process  with  special 
surface  hardening  treatment. 

Lighting  is  entirely  by  electricity 
through  semi-indirect  suspended  diffu¬ 
sion  glass. 

Complete  air  conditioning  was  im¬ 
practical  for  the  boiler  room  and  it 
was  not  included  among  the  system* 
operating  elsewhere  throughout  the 
building.  Instead  it  has  its  own  fan 
intake  and  exhaust.  Ceiling  ventila- ' 
tors  first  provided  were  found  inade¬ 
quate  with  temperatures  reaching  125 
degrees  in  the  rcMm  on  hot  days,  and 
18  inlets  were  extended  to  within  seven 
feet  of  the  floors  with  temperatures  still 
ranging  around  118  degrees.  En¬ 
gineers  are  still  experimenting  to  bring 
the  tenqicrature  down  to  100. 

■Although  locker  rooms,  washup.  show¬ 
ers  and  toilets  were  included  in  original 
plans,  subse<|uent  changes  left  the  ^- 
[lartment  the  only  one  in  the  building 
without  this  convenience.  Only  the 
necr’s  office  is  equipped  with  a  single 
shower,  toilet  and  basin. 

Pi[H.'  trenches,  water  tanks  and  other 
facilities  are  built  into  the  concrete 
floors  at  the  side  of  the  heavy  eeiuipment 
foundations. 

Steam  is  used  in  sequence  by  various 
mechanical  energy-covnerting  equipment 
so  that  every  ounce  of  useful  work  has 
been  utilized  before  it  returns  as  water 
to  the  Ix.ilers. 

-N’atural  gas  is  used  for  boiler  fuel 
with  oil  as  a  standby.  Two  5,000  gallon 
fuel  oil  tanks  are  located  under  the 
S[>ring  street  sidewalk  with  loading 
(Continued  on  page  VIII) 


There  are  nine  different  flooring  ma¬ 
terials  in  use  in  the  building.  Xine 
colors  of  Terrazzo  marble  chip  compo¬ 
sition  set  in  2  by  2  feet  squares,  sep¬ 
arated  by  %  inch  brass  strips,  were 
used  in  corridors,  lavatories,  lockers 
rooms,  showers  and  toilets.  A  thou¬ 
sand  feet  of  cork  tile  was  used  in  floor- 


Section  of  the  paper  storage  space  in  the  basement,  where  3,500  tons  of  new» 
print  may  be  stored. 
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Gordon  B.  Kaufmann,  325  West  Eighth  Street, 
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publishers  contemplating  the  building  of  new 
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iiianholcs  and  connections  at  the  curh. 
Two  4"  X  2*  X  4"  National  fuel  oil 
(Mimps  are  ready  to  draw  it  hy  pipeline 
under  200  jiounds  pressure  to  Peaborh- 
mechanical  burners  at  the  firclK>xes. 
Gas  is  fired  at  2200  F.  in  the  fireboxes, 
with  10  i)er  cent  carl)on  dioxide  in  the 
stack 

Three  Kiley  Badenhatisen  lioilers, 
rated  at  300  h.p.  and  operating  at  an 
average  of  200  jrer  cent  r)f  rating  with 
190  to  200  pounds  gauge  pressure  and 
ISO  degress  superheat  for  a  total  tem¬ 
perature  of  540“F  at  the  throttle,  supply 
the  steant  direct  to  three  500  h.p.  Skin¬ 
ner  Universal  Uniflow  engines,  23^^^"  x 
32",  150  r.p.m.  Kach  engine  is  directly 
connected  on  the  same  foundation  to  one 
of  three  572  KVA,  230  volt.  Westing- 
house  AC  generators.  Kach  of  these 
generates  1375  amiwres  at  70  i)er  cent 
l»ower  factor.  Kngines  and  generators 
are  in  (tarallel  lines  in  the  center  room 
area. 

Three  20  h.p.  125  volt,  1(>5  amjarre 
WestinghoiLse  DC  field  exciters,  driven 
by  V-lK*lt  from  the  engine  line  .shaft 
supply  excitation  for  the  revolving 
fields  of  alternators. 

Alternating  current  is  converted  to 
DC  by  three  General  Electric  motor 
gencrau»r  sets.  These  are  375  h.p., 
1,200  T.p.m.,  3-phase  (>0-cycle  .XC  mo¬ 
tors  directly  connected  to  235  volt,  250 
kilowatt  DC  generators,  converting  al¬ 
ternating  current  from  either  the  .sta¬ 
tion  generators  or  the  outside  standby 
line,  to  direct  current,  and  producing 
3192  am|>eres  at  80  |)er  cent  power 
factor. 

Peak  load  demands  on  the  generat¬ 
ing  plant  have  reached  1,500  k.w.  of 
AC  and  DC  with  the  station  generators 
able  to  supply  from  1,600  to  1,700  k.w., 
according  to  the  engineering  estimate. 
At  the  present  power  facti>r  the  .^C 
generators  are  producing  4,125  amperes. 

While  i»owcr  demands  are  constantly 
changing  in  a  moniing  newspaper  plant, 
where  in  the  24-hour  round  one  de¬ 
partment  Ixigins  just  before  or  after  an¬ 
other  leaves  off,  these  demands  can  be 
antici|)atcd  and  distribution  problems 
for  the  peak  hours  figured  within  a 
narrow  margin  in  advance.  This  was 
done  in  the  planning  of  the  Times’  pow¬ 
er  station  equipment,  and  is  lieing  dune 
in  its  operation. 

Although  within  the  productive  range 
of  the  station,  electricity  for  the  light¬ 
ing  circuits  is  l)eing  supplied  by  the 
L.  A.  G.  &  E.  standby.  The  outside  .\C 
energy  enters  the  plant  at  2,400  volts 
through  the  utility’s  three  333KVA 
primary  side  transformers  guarded  by 
an  oil  circuit  breaker,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  the  building.  This  high 
pressure  current  is  reduced  three  phases 
to  230  volts  for  delivery.-  The  news- 
(•aper’s  three  single  phase  Westinghouse 
'tl^nsformers  deliver  115  volt  juice  to 
I  the  lighting  circuits.  Transformers  are 
I  located  in  the  special  vault  protected 
by  a  roll  steel  fire  door  which  operates 
automatically  at  150  degrees  of  heat. 

Separated  from  the  engines  and  gen¬ 
erators  by  a  wide  aisle  and  side  by  side 
across  the  south  side  of  the  room  are 
throe  Carrier  5-stage  refrigerating  com- 
l>ress<»rs  for  cooling  water  which  washes 
;uid  cools  the  air  in  the  dehumidifiers 
of  the  various  air  conditioning  systems. 
Two  of  them  are  of  250-ton  capacity, 
the  third,  moved  over  from  the  Times- 
Mirror  Printing  and  Binding  House, 
and  still  serving  that  system,  being  175- 
ton.  Tlie  larger  compressors  are  driven 
by  two  220  h.p.  3,500  r.p.m.  two-stage 
G.K.  .steam  turbines;  the  smaller  by  a 
similar  165  h.p.  turbine.  These  are 
located  on  top  of  each  compressor. 
Steam  exhausted  by  the  engines  drives 
the  turbines,  entering  at  five  pounds 
guage  pressure  and  exhausting  to  the 
main  boiler  condensers  at  25  inches  of 
vacuum,  equivalent  to  two  pounds  ab¬ 
solute  pressure  To  appreciate  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  steam  energy  has  been 
<itili7.ed  frtOTi  the  200-pound  pressure  at 


the  boiler  gauge  to  the  condenser,  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  that  atmospheric 
]>ressure  is  14.7  jiounds  to  the  square 
inch. 

Carrene  No.  2  is  the  refrigerant  used 
in  the  compressors.  | 

in  cold  weather  the  compressors  are 
idle  and  steam  is  exhausted  by  the  en¬ 
gines  through  pipe  lines  to  building 
lieating  radiators  and  coils  in  the  air 
conditioning  chambers  in  the  fan  rooms. 

To  return  the  condensed  steam  to  the 
iHiilers,  two  Jennings  1,735  r.p.m.  vacu- 
iiin  heating  pumps,  driven  hy  5  h.p.  G.E. 
motors,  and  another  similar  make,  size 
V-20,  3,480  r.p.m.  pump  driven  by  a 
one-h.i).  motor  create  vacuum  on  the 
return  side  of  the  heating  system. 

During  warm  weather,  when  the  com¬ 
pressors  arc  in  use,  water  returned 
from  dehumidifiers  to  the  fltKir  tanks 
underneath,  enters  the  chilling  chambers 
at  approximately  47  degrees,  and  leaves 
at  approximately  40  degrees  K.  When 
this  water  returns  at  a  temperature  of 
38  degrees  or  less,  thermostatic  control 
cut  off  tiie  compressors.  The  refrigera¬ 
tion  done  in  24  hours  is  equivalent  to 
the  use  of  1,200,000  jwunds  of  ice. 

Three  Pacific  single  stage  800-gallon 
lier  minute  centrifugal  pumi>s,  each 
directly  connect  to  one  of  three  50  h.p. 
3,545  r.p.m.  G.E.  drive  motors  in  line 
behind  the  compressors,  circulate  cooled 
water  to  the  dehumidifiers.  These  also 
pump  condensing  water  to  the  forced 
draft  cooling  tower  on  the  roof  for 
cooling  from  approximately  125  to  78 
degrees,  ana  circulate  cooling  water  to 
|)lant  et|uipment  such  as  stereotype, 
LinotyiH;  and  Monoty|)e  machines. 

.‘\t  the  same  side,  but  in  the  boiler  | 
pit,  is  the  3-ton  Frigidaire  ice  machine  I 
driven  by  a  7^2  h.p.  1.800  r.p.m.  motor,  j 
This  madiine  makes  the  ice  for  cooling  I 
drinking  water  for  fountains  locat^  I 
in  elevate. r  lobbies  and  other  points  in  I 
the  building.  F-12  refrigerant  is  used. 

Two  5-inch  by  4J4  inch  twin  cylinder 
Rix  air  compressors,  driven  by  two  15 
h.p.  1,800  r.p.m.  Sterling  motors,  supply 
air  at  100  jxjunds  pressure  to  pneumatic 
tool  and  machine  connections  in  the 
press  rooms  and  other  plant  depart¬ 
ments.  Compressor  intakes  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  filters. 

Three  steam-driven  Union  Duplex 
boiler  feed  water  pumps,  7j4"  x  454* 

X  10,"  supply  water  to  the  boilers  and 
another  of  the  same  make,  size  454* 

.X  3"  X  4*  supplies  hot  water  for  locker 
room  washup  fountains,  fifth  floor 
kitchen  and  domestic  purposes,  and  for  1 
boiler  feed  water  makeup.  I 

Two  Jennings  suction  sewage  pumps  I 
with  40-inch  head  and  capacity  of  100  I 
gallons  t)er  minute  are  driven  by  two  I 
5  h.p.  1,740  r.p.m.  G.E.  motors  to  drain 
the  boiler  room  into  the  city  sewage 
system,  which  is  above  the  boiler  pit 
level. 

Steam,  and  hot  water  pipes  are  in¬ 
sulated  with  John  Mansville  85  percent 
magnesium  covering.  Ice  water  lines 
are  covered  with  thick  vegetable  cork. 
Hot  water  tapes  are  85  per  cent  brass. 

The  engineer’s  office  overlooks  the 
master  switchboard  and  the  AC  genera¬ 
tor  line  from.the -north,  side  of  the  en¬ 
gine  room,  through  its  glass  and  steel 
industrial  type  partition.  One  side  of  I 
the  room  is  walled  in  black  metal  in  j 
which  are  set  bells,  gauges  and  regis-  I 
tering  equipment,  while  a  shelf  l)elow 
contains  control  switches  and  bulls  eye 
signals.  In  the  center  of  the  upper 
I»nel  are  two  bells  with  red  bulls  eye 
lights  below.  These  are  connected  by 
wiring  to  pressure  gauges  on  the  8-inch 
water  main  risers  to  four  9,000-gallon 
tanks  on  the  roof.  These  bells  serve 
warning  when  Grinnell  automatic 
sprinklers  reduce  the  pressure  on  the 
risers.  One  bell  guards  the  office  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  other  the  plant  section.  j 

Gauges  show  boiler  header  pressure, 
back  pressure  exhaust  for  low  pressure 
steam,  vacuum  exhaust,  house  tank 
water  storage,  treated  water  storage, 
roof  storage  of  de-aerated  water,  kit¬ 
chen  steam  pressure,  city  water  press¬ 
ure,  tyi)e  water  storage,  sprinkler  tank 
pressure  and  fuel  oil  tank  gallonage. 

Six  Micromax  thermostatic  recording 
{Continued  from  page  XII) 
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For  a  new  kind  of  electrotyping  service 

TO  THE  PACIFIC  STATES  . . . 


Rapid  adds 

PACIFIC  COAST 


#  Hoff  Schneider  Bros.,  largest  West 
Coast  electro  typing  concern,  with 
branches  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
now  merged  with  Rapid. 


DIVISION 


IrOUD  is  Rapid  of  the  joining  of  these 
two  leaders — Hof fschn eider  Bros.,  largest 
distributors  of  electrotypes  and  mats 
on  the  West  Coast  and  Rapid,  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  name  Hoffschneider,  established 
since  1861,  will  remain.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  two  California  plants — San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  —  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Bert  Hoffschneider,  assisted  by 
his  two  brothers,  George  W.  and  Forest. 
Thus  the  personal  relationship  between 


Hoffschneider  and  West  Coast  advertisers 
will  not  be  disturbed.  It  will  he  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  complete  modernization  of  the 
plants  and  by  all  the  facilities  of  Rapid. 

By  this  act.  Rapid  adds  to  its  national 
service — famous  for  the  speedy  distribu¬ 
tion  of  quality  plates — local  service  from 
three  salient  points — New  York,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  San  Francisco.  Again  Rapid  has 
demonstrated  the  progressiveness  that 
has  won  for  it  the  friendly  patronage  of 
the  nation’s  advertisers,  large  and  small. 

l*r««fdent 


CINCINNATI  BRANCH  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAKLAND 


THE  ATLANTIC  ELECTROTYPE  AND  STEREOTYPE  CO..  228  E.  4Sth  St..  N«w  York 

HOFFSCHNEIDER  BROS.,  500  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

324  Thirteenth  St.,  Oakland 
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CLINE  UNIT  TYPE  DRIVES 


NEW  PRESSES 

IN  MODERN  PLANT 
EQUIPPED  WITH 

CLINE.., 

UNIT  TYPE  DRIVES 
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View  of  Prouroom 
showing  18  Hoo 
High  Sposd  nnits 
and  4  foldora. 
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R  Again  the  Cline  Correlated  Control  System 
is  chosen  for  an  outstanding  installation.  Selected 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times -Mirror  after  comparison 
with  other  types  of  equipment.  Cline  efficiency  and 
power  economy  are  again  fully  confirmed. 

The  18  modem  units  in  the  new  Times -Mirror 
plant  will  be  more  efficient,  will  be  under  more 
positive  control  because  of  this  logical  selection. 
Cline  equipment  installed  by  the  Times  comprises 
Cline  Unit  Type  Drive.  Cline  Quick -Acting  Roll 
Stands  (Reels)  and  Cline  Automatic  Electric  Ten¬ 
sions.  This  equipment  will  enable  the  publisher  to 
receive  the  full  measure  of  speed  and  performance 
that  the  manufacturer  has  built  into  the  presses. 
The  Cline  System  is  the  natural  choice  for  today's 
high-speed  unit  press.  It  provides  direct  power  ap¬ 
plication.  accurate  co-ordinated  control  of  each  unit, 
and  fully  correlated  control  of  the  entire  press.  All 
controls  are  conveniently  assembled  on  one  panel. 
Maximum  power  economy  and  utmost  flexibility 
are  assured. 

It  is  only  logical  that  publishers  everywhere  ore 
turning  to  Cline  Correlated  Control  Systems  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  performance.  Write  today  for  detailed 
information. 

Cline  Electric 

Mfg.  Go. 

MAIN  OFFICE.  211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Weatern  Office 
Crocker  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Eastern  Office 
220  East  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


View  of  reelroom  showing  18  Cline  Quick-Acting  reels  and 
Automatic  Electric  Tensions.  Note  clear  space  around  both 
sides  of  reels  made  possible  becouse  motor  driees  for  the 
presses  are  located  close  to  the  ceiling  and  supported  by 
the  press  structure. 
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CONTROLLERS  AND  SELECTOR  PANELS  FOR  CLINE  UNIT  TYPE  DRIVES 
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machines  and  three  Isometer  registers 
occupy  the  panel  below  the  gauges.  Iso- 
meter  registers  report  steam  flow  in  the 
low  pressure  leader  and  lines,  pounds 
of  steam  flowing  per  hour,  and  steam 
flow  to  the  kitchen.  Micromax  graphs 
show  the  recording  of  the  Carrier 
Weathermaster  wet  and  dry  bulbs  on 
temperature  and  humidity  outside  the 
building,  in  the  basement  paper  storage 
area,  press  rooms,  and  composing 
room,  as  well  as  condenser  water  flow 
and  chilled  water  flow. 

Below  each  Micrumax  machine  are 
operating  switches  for  its  motor  and 
lights. 

A  Leeds  &  Northrop  quick  indicator 
register  enables  the  engineer  to  take 
quick  readings  on  any  of  24  Weather- 
master  stations  by  operation  of  its  but¬ 
ton  switches. 

A  remote  control  panel  operates  six 
cooling  tower  motors  and  two  valves, 
and  air  conditioning  fan  motors  for  each 
exposure  and  the  auditorium. 

Operation  control  of  the  huge  Tele- 
chron  clocks  at  the  north  and  south  ends 
of  the  tower  is  from  the  engineer’s  of¬ 
fice.  The  control  panel  operates  to 
switch  the  motors  in  the  tower  clock 
rooms  and  to  turn  on  and  off  the  neon 
illumination.  In  the  summer  the  il¬ 
lumination  is  turned  on  at  7 :30  p.  m. 
and  ofl  at  midnight. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  is 
an  encased  Trumbull  switch  board,  con¬ 
taining  the  Telechron  Master  clock 
which  regulates  all  clocks  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  A  call  to  the  telephone  company 
serves  as  a  time  check.  If  the  master 
clock  is  slow,  the  Telechron  system  is 
switched  off  the  onerating  circuit  to  that 
of  a  frequency  changer  motor  generator 
set  in  the  closet  near  the  switchboard. 
The  motor  is  60  cycle  and  the  generator 


160,  with  the  current  speeding  up  the 
clock  to  catch  up  lost  time.  When  regu¬ 
lated  the  switch  is  swung  to  the  60- 
cycle  operating  circuit.  If  the  master 
clock  is  fast,  the  switch  is  opened  un¬ 
til  the  time  shown  by  the  clock  is  ac¬ 
curate. 

In  the  same  case  is  the  delicate  elec¬ 
tric  rotator  controlling  through  contact 
pins  in  its  cylinder  the  frequency  of 
urinal  flushing  in  various  departments. 

It  is  through  the  master  switchboard 
in  the  generating  room  that  power  is 
supplied  to  departments.  This  board  is 
55  feet  six  inches  long  and  five  feet 
thick,  with  wire  doors  giving  access  to 
the  working  corridor  running  from  end 
to  end.  Most  of  its  equipment  is  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  with  Leeds  &  Northrup 
totalizer  and  Sangamo  watt  hour  meters. 
It  was  designed  by  Elliott  Lee  Elling- 
wood,  consulting  engineer,  and  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Electric  Company,  which  installed 
it. 

Its  switches  are  guarded  by  24  carbon 
circuit  breakers. 

Cables  lead  from  this  l)oard  to  smaller 
control  panels  in  the  press  control 
room,  stereotype-composing  room,  plant 
fan  room  on  the  third  floor,  office  fan 
room  on  the  sixth  floor,  in  the  tower, 
in  the  basement,  and  a  dozen  other 
locations.  These  subsidiary  controls 
are  guarded  by  Westinghouse  non-fuse 
thermostatic  circuit  breakers. 

Entrance  to  the  sub-basement  is  to 
the  left  of  the  service  stairs  and  ser¬ 
vice  elevator.  This  elevator  is  of  the 
heavy  duty  freight  type  of  10,000 
pounds  capacity  and  spewed  to  300  feet 
per  minute  through  oversize  equip¬ 
ment  to  serve  as  an  extra  elevator  for 
fifth-floor  passengers  when  auditorium 
events  attract  larger  crowds  than  the 
two  passenger  elevators  can  handle.  It 
is  equipped  with  latch  door  and  electric 
operator,  and  runs  from  the  sub-base¬ 
ment  to  the  fifth  floor.  As  with  all 
other  elevators  in  the  building  it  is 
driven  by  Westinghouse  motor-genera¬ 
tor  current. 


“EX^ZOMMUNICATIONS” 

Among  the  many  unusual  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Building  is  a  large  room 


mastic  on  concrete,  and  surfaced  with 
the  same  substance. 


that  might  he  railed  "Ex-corn- 
munirations.”  In  the  original 
plans  it  was  allotted  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  many  internal  and  outer 
wire  and  radio  links  but  later 
changes  placed  communications 
elsewhere.  Now  the  large  space 
appears  on  the  plans  marked 
“Unassigned.” 


Stairs  are  of  surface-treated  con¬ 
crete  with  abrasive  checkered  steel 
tread.  Both  elevator  shaft  and  stairs 
ascend  through  the  basement  to  the 
junction  of  the  main  service  entrance 
from  Spring  Street  and  the  loading  con¬ 
course. 


To  the  right  of  this  junction,  after 
passing  the  entrance  to  the  proof  room, 
is  the  service  entrance  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

The  service  entrance  is  a  windowless, 
high  ceiling  room  of  8,940  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  with  semi-indirect  light¬ 
ing  from  suspended  diffusion  glass.  It 
is  two  feet  lower  than  the  service 
entrance,  and  several  feet  lower  than 
the  entrance  from  the  passenger  ele¬ 
vator  lobby  off  the  rotunda.  It  is  on 
a  level  with  the  stereotype  job  shop 
and  press  room  to  the  left,  to  which 
wide  doorways  give  access. 

To  the  right  of  the  stairs  to  the 
rotunda,  behind  a  low  industrial-type 
partition,  are  the  repair  shop  and  pi- 
sorting  rooms.  At  the  base  of  the 
stairs  is  a  wide  aisle  between  rows  of 
machines — 27  Linotypes  and  two  Inter¬ 
types  operating  on  news.  Body  type  is 
7-point  Ionic  on  8-point  slugs.  The 
aisles  and  open  spaces  of  the  room  are 
surface-floored  with  vertical  section  red¬ 
wood  blocks  set  in  a  cushion  of  English 


Machines  are  set  in  extending  con¬ 
crete  bases  projecting  up  from  the 
underlying  concrete  floor  and  flush  with 
the  redwood. 

.At  intervals  of  eight  feet  in  the 
aisles  are  surface  level  plugs  of  six- 
inch  handholes,  giving  access  to  light 
power  and  telephone  wires  in  steei 
ducts  embedded  in  the  concrete.  Cen¬ 
tered  among  the  five  rows  of  machines  \ 
is  the  copy  cutter’s  steel  desk,  flanked  ^ 
by  five  pairs  of  Standard  Conveyor 
pneumatic  tube  trunks  to  and  from  the 
third  floor  editorial  offices.  These  are 
marked :  Financial  and  Oil ;  Copy  I 
Desk:  Editorial  and  R.  W.  T.  (R.  w.  I 
TrueMood,  editor-in-chief) ;  Sports;  1 
and,  combined  on  the  fifth.  Drama]  H 
Woman’s  Page,  Sunday  Society,  U 
Women’s  Clubs,  Sunday  Part  I,  Sun-  I 
day  Part  II,  Features,  Art  and  Artists,  I 
Real  Estate,  Sunday  Autos,  and  Maga-  K 
zine.  ; 

There  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  ma-  J 
chine  clatter  and  gas  fumes.  The  ceil-  | 
ing  is  perforated  sound  -  absorbing 
.Acousti-Celotex.  The  light  green  walls 
are  coated  with  Kalite  absorbing 
acoustical  plaster.  Metal  pots  on  the 
machines  have  l)een  adapted  for  heat 
from  electric  coils  instead  of  gas.  Air 
conditioning  inlets  are  along  the  walls 
with  vents  in  the  ceiling.  Temperature 
is  maintained  at  78  degrees. 

Beyond  the  fifth  row  of  linotypes  is 
the  desk  of  R.  O.  Nicolay,  foreman, 
flanked  by  several  rows  of  display  ad  I 
racks  and  working  bench  combinations. 
There  are  16  of  these,  lighted  by  green 
shade  lamps  from  pipe  conduit  looped  ' 
over  from  end  to  end  at  the  center 
bench  line.  They  range  against  the 
west  building  wall.  In  the  corner  at  j 
the  north  end  of  the  room  are  11  ad  I 
Linotypes  in  three  rows.  Other  com-  1 
posing  room  equipment  is  spaced  be-  I 
tween  the  machines  and  the  racks,  and  I 
(Continued  on  page  XIII)  I 


X-ray  drawing  of  new  Los  Angeles  Times  plant  executed  by  ' 
Charles  Hamilton  Owens,  panoramic  artist  of  the  Times  staf, 
one  of  the  few  newspaper  artists  in  the  country  who  does  thii  i 
type  of  work.  In  the  top  tower  section  are  indicated  the  sprinkler 
tanks,  elevator  machine  room,  and  some  of  the  air-conditioning 
apparatus.  Immediately  below,  on  the  fifth  floor,  is  the  audi¬ 
torium.  The  front  section  of  the  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  execu-  ' 
tive  offices.  The  editorial  department,  showing  office  of  editor,  : 
city  room,  art  department  along  the  front  windows,  dark  roomt 
in  foreground,  the  library  next  to  them,  is  on  the  third  floor. 
Below  on  the  second  floor  is  the  display  department,  with  the 
upper  section  of  rotunda  separating  it  from  promotion  depart-  • 
ment.  A  visitor’s  gallery  from  this  floor  runs  around  three  sides  i 
of  the  pressroom  in  the  low  section  of  the  building.  On  the 
second  floor  of  the  low  section  on  the  far  side  of  the  building  li 


is  the  mailing  room.  On  the  first  floor, 
along  the  near  side  of  the  structure,  is  the 
composing  room.  Straight-line  production 
takes  the  page  forms  to  the  adjoining  stereo¬ 
type  room,  and  thence  to  the  press  room, 
all  on  the  same  level.  In  the  basement 
is  paper  storage  space,  and  reel  rooms,  and  in  the 
sub-basement,  the  self-contained  power  plant. 
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more  near  the  opposite  side  of  the  fore¬ 
man's  desk. 

In  the  southwest  corner  is  a  separate 
walled  room  with  entrances  from  both 
partition  walls.  This  is  the  Monotype 

room.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

There  are  four  water  cooled  electric 
pot  Monotypes,  one  turning  out  banner 
line  type  of  from  40  to  72  points ;  two 
crnnmon  head-type  machines,  and  one 
for  special  requirements.  The  addition 
of  specially  designed  vents  to  the 
original  air-conditioning  construction 
was  necessitated  by  fumes  from  the 
castor  oil  lubricant. 

Adjoining  this  room  is  an  automatic 
dumb-waiter  of  the  call-and-send  type 
with  500  iKJuiids  capacity  and  speed  of 
1S9  feet  a  minute,  running  from  the 
second  tliwr  of  the  Times-Mirror  build¬ 
ing.  where  the  engraving  is  done,  tp 
the  composing  room. 

large  space  at  the  end  of  the 
room  toward  the  press  and  stereotype 
rooms  is  occupied  by  rows  of  compos¬ 
ing  stones. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  at  each  side 
of  the  doorway  to  the  pressroom  are 
two  Duplex  Tubular  mat-moulding  ma¬ 
chines,  driven  by  5-  and  6  h.p.  220  volt 
Westinghouse  motors.  Forms  are  de¬ 
livered  directly  between  the  two  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  next  step  in  the  straight 
line  production  plan.  Edward  T. 
Gadden  directs  the  mat,  stereotype  and 
stereoplate  department. 

Inside  the  press  room  and  to  the 
left  is  the  mat  treating  area  equipped 
with  two  Stahi  formers,  two  Stahi  and 
four  Smatco  scorchers,  and  a  Smatco 
moistening  machine  for  reconditioning 
mats. 

Further  to  the  left  behind  is  the 
stereotype  job  shop  with  its  separate 
entrance  to  the  composing  room.  It 
is  separated  from  the  mat  area  by  a 
ceiling  high  industrial  glass  and  steel 
partition  extending  from  the  double 
walls  between  it  and  the  composing 
room  to  an  alcove  beyond  the  stereo¬ 
plate  floor  area.  At  the  door  near  the 
composing  room  is  the  3)4  ton  Lino¬ 
type  metal  melting  pot  heated  by  six 
5-kilowatt  G.  E.  elements  under  ther¬ 
mostatic  control  of  a  220  volt  13-34 
k.w.  60  cycle  starter.  Another  such 
pot  is  to  be  installed  later  for  stereo¬ 
type  metal,  the  one  pot  now  serving  both 
purposes.  Near  the  pot  is  a  stereo¬ 
type  block.  Two  monorail  saw  tables.  a 
roughing  machine,  a  flatbed  shaver,  jig 
saw,  and  flat  bed  router  in  line  with  a 
steel  bench  for  bases,  cuts,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete  the  job  shop  equipment. 

The  entire  stereoplating  department, 
except  for  the  concrete  bases  for  the 
lixed  machines,  is  surfaced  with  Wright 
Jennison  yellow  vertical  section  pine 
blocks  laid  in  lapped  sections.  Tliis 
expensive  flooring  set  in  mastic  liears 
the  heavy  laden  plate  trucks,  weighing 
up  to  two  tons  when  loaded.  Outside 
the  job  shop  partition  and  just  beyond 
the  mat  equipment  are  two  8-ton 
Double  Junior  .Autoplate  machines  with 
a  capacity  of  12  plates  a  minute,  or 
three  to  each  Autoplate. 

The  big  pots  on  the  Autoplates  are 
heated  by  21  G.  E.  220  volt  elements, 
10  k.  w.  per  element,  on  either  .AC 
or  DC  at  approximately  750  amperes. 
Biistol  thermometers  control  current  to 
the  elements  through  connection  to  two 
220  volt  210  k.  w.  60-cycle  automatic 
starters.  With  gas  fireboxes  eliminated, 
Iiots  and  Autoplates  are  five  inches 
lower  than  usual  and  flush  with  the 
wide  concrete  bases  for  more  conve¬ 
nient  operation.  A  special  l-^-inch  sheet 
metal  tailing  chute  is  bracketed  to  the 
potholes.^  This  prevents  lead  scrap  spill 
and  facilitates  loading  of  the  pots.  The 
only  movable  connection  is  the  hose  for 
cooling  the  Autoplates  with  circulating 
■^'^^°®havers  are  placed  in  front 
u  \  convenient  distance  from 

the  Autoplatcs  and  near  the  truckway 
alongside  the  press  line. 

An  alcove  between  the  Autoplates 


and  a  wall,  extending  from  the  left  to 
separate  the  stereotype  shop  from  the 
color  press  affords  room  for  the  double 
page  outfit  for  the  16-page  comic  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  tabloid  magazine.  The 
outfit  consists  of  Goss  casting  block, 
tail  cutter  and  shaver  in  separate 
units. 

This  alcove  leads  to  the  nickeling 
room,  stereotype  lockers,  washup  and 
toilets. 

Center  of  the  electric  nerve  system 
for  the  batteries  of  Hoe  black  and 
Scott  color  presses,  the  press  control 
room  is  located  on  the  second  floor, 
over  the  composing  room.  The  earth¬ 
quake  joint,  separating  the  office  and 
plant  structures,  runs  through  this 
room,  concealed  by  steel  plates  set  in 
mastic.  Through  a  glass  and  steel  par¬ 
tition  forming  industrial  type  windows 
the  control  room  overlooks  many  of  the 
production  departments,  except  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  the  stereotype  job 
shop.  Major  AC  and  DC  cables  lead 
to  the  press  control  room  from  the 
master  control  panel  in  the  sub-base¬ 
ment  engine  room. 

Facing  the  observation  partition  is 
the  Cline  automatic  control  system 
switchboard,  with  five  selector  panels 
and  four  master  t>anels  controlling  the 
black  and  white  presses.  Each  selector 
l)anel  has  six  knife  switches,  four  for 
press  units,  one  for  a  folder  unit,  and 
one  spare.  Wiring  for  these  boards  is 
housed  in  metal  with  latch  doors  at 
the  rear  of  the  board  and  over  the  big 
board  to  the  ceiling.  Along  the  wall 
behind  the  board  are  four  S-k.  w.  250 
volt  Westinghouse  exciter  generators. 
Suspended  from  the  ceiling  are  eight 
Westinghouse  resistance  armatures  for 
two  40  volt  Westinghouse  starting 
generators  set  along  an  angle  wall. 
All  of  this  is  DC  equipment  for  the 
black  and  white  presses,  which  require 
2,904  amperes  when  all  22  drive  motors 
are  in  operation. 

The  Hoe  presses  are  equipped  with 
Cline  unit  type  drive  providing  an  in¬ 
dividual  motor  for  each  unit  and  folder, 
the  motors  being  located  on  the  press 
substructure,  the  controllers  being  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  balcony,  the  operators,  hav¬ 
ing  full  control  of  the  press  from  push 
buttons  located  at  convenient  points. 

These  individual  motors  provide  for 
operating  the  presses  in  any  page  com¬ 
bination  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
speed  desired.  The  control  provides  for 
every  possible  safety  device  and  for 
quickly  stopping  the  press  should  the 
paper  break  or  an  emergency  button 
be  pressed. 

Due  to  the  individual  motors  being 
provided,  the  line  shaft  ordinarily  used 
for  connecting  the  units  together  and 
transmitting  power  is  entirely  omitted, 
thus  saving  power  and  the  original  cost 
of  such  shafting.  The  fact  that  each 
motor  acts  as  a  brake  permits  the  rapid 
and  smooth  acceleration  and  deceleration 
of  any  size  press,  that  may  be  required. 
The  motors  being  small  and  mounted 
high  up  on  the  press  structure  eliminates 
the  clumsy  foundation  and  obstruction 
necessary  where  a  line  shaft  and  single 
large  motor  are  used. 

Gine  quick  acting  reels  with  automatic 
electric  tension  are  connected  to  the 
controllers  to  provide  the  necessary 
safety  features  and  give  control  of  the 
web  tension  under  all  conditions  for 
running,  accelerating  and  decelera¬ 
ting. 

.At  right  angles  to  the  DC  control 
board  is  the  G.  E.  automatic  control 
switchboard  for  the  color  presses, 
which  operate  on  AC.  Small  alternator 
motors  operate  this  board  with  its  two- 
section.  .A  and  B,  press  controls.  Along 
the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room  behind 
the  G.  E.  board  is  a  ceiling-high  rack 
of  G.  E.  armatures  for  building  up  re¬ 
sistance  for  starting  the  color  press. 
.Another  board  near  the  window  is 
fitted  with  line  switches  on  the  AC  and 
DC  power  from  the  main  generator 
room  in  the  sub-basement. 

Except  for  regular  inspections  and 
in  rare  instances  of  repair,  the  electro¬ 
dynamics  of  the  mechanism  makes  the 
control  room  self-sufficient.  Chief 
{Continued  on  page  XVII) 
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Stand  for  Honor,  Honesty  and  Order —  « 

In  the  State,  the  Nation  and  the 
home,  and  for  that  private  and  public  morality  which 
are  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  sound,  human  govern- 
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ment.  While  courageously  supporting  these  virtuous 
principles,  at  the  same  time  oppose  with  all  your  might 
their  opposites  and  whatever  tends  to  the  demoraliza¬ 
tion  of  human  society  or  jeopardizes  the  safety  of  the 
land  or  the  rights  and  liberties  of  its  citizens. 

Encourage  all  free,  independent  and  honest  labor, 
no  matter  how  humble,  so  it  be  honestly  conducted; 
at  the  same  time  not  hesitating  to  support  and  defend 
powerful  financial,  commercial  and  industrial  alliances, 
provided  that  they,  too,  operate  honestly  and  legiti¬ 
mately,  when  org^ized  to  accomplish  mighty  and 
worthy  tasks  too  formidable  to  be  undertaken  by  single 
individuals;  for  true  it  is  that  it  is  not  the  size  of  the 
operation,  but  the  integrity  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
ducted,  that  determines  its  legitimacy. 

Ever  place  patriotism,  duty  and  honor,  public  and 
private  morality  and  the  true  interests  of  the  State 
and  country  before  mere  commercialism  or  material 
success  in  the  conduct  of  The  Times. 

Accurate  news-gathering,  correct  reporting,  skilful 
editing,  graphic  illustration  and  good  printing  all  go  to 
make  up  a  finished  modern  newspaper,  which  should, 
of  course,  be  written  in  pure,  forceful,  unstilted  and 
luminous  English. 

Finally:  Bearing  in  mind  that  truth  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  all  the  world,  and  DUTY  the  first  concern 
of  good  men  and  women,  I  enjoin  the  foregoing 
precepts,  principles  and  practices  upon  you  in  the 
future  conduct  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

— Excerpt  from  inspired  statement  by  Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
founder  of  The  Times,  as  instructions  to  his  successors. 
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One  side  of  the  auditorium  and  exhibition  hall  in  the  Times  building. 


The  iirst'floor  elevator  lobby  extends  bark  from  the  rotunda.  Brass  representa¬ 
tions  of  former  homes  of  the  Times  are  set  in  the  floor  at  intervals,  and  on 
the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  lobby  is  a  large  bronze  tablet  detailing  events  in  the 
career  of  G^eral  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  whose  early  association  with  the  Times 
*  marked  the  beginning  of  that  newspaper’s  growth. 


General  view  of  the  Times’  city  room.  Reading  clockwise  around  the  group 
of  desks  in  the  foreground,  starting  at  the  top,  is  the  city  editor’s  desk,  the 
news  editor  and  the  picture  editor  at  the  side,  and  the  telegraph  editor  in 
the  foreground. 


In  the  main  pressroom  is  the  18-unit  Hoe  “Superproduction”  press,  with  four 
balloon  formers.  The  24  printing  couples  Scott-color  press  parallels  the  Hoe 
units  in  a  small  press  room  on  the  other  side  of  this  press. 


Installation  of  the  Scott  24-CoupIe  Color  Press,  the  latest  in  modern  develop 
ments,  in  the  Los  .4ngele8  Times  plant. 


R,  L.  Miller,  assistant  engineer,  at  gauge  panel  of  Carrier  250-ton  five-8Uf*| 
refrigerating  compressor,  which  cools  water  for  the  air-conditioning  systent- 


Cline  automatic  control  system  switchboard  for  the  18  Hoe  black  and  white 
units  in  the  new  Times  building. 
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(Continued  from 


Electrician  Russell  Darlington  is  in 
charge  oi  the  control  room 
\  blue  inint  chart  of  all  wiring  be- 
taeen  the  two  control  boards  and  the 
nrttses  is  attached  to  a  Hat  table  along 
L  windowed  space,  with  a  number, 
cable  color  and  signal  light  code  to 
jjjntify  all  circuits  throughout  the  pro¬ 
duction  plant  •  j  .1 

From  the  control  room  windows  the 
black-and-white  press  room  runs  180 
ffct  to  the  south  wall  of  the  plant 
building-  The  room  is  -10  feet  wide, 
with  the  press  line  along  the  left  side, 
leaving  the  right  hand  aisle  clear  for 
another  line  of  black  and  white  presses. 
To  the  left  of  the  main  press  room  at 
the  far  encl  of  the  building  is  the  color 
press  offset.  100  by  20  feet.  Both  are 
two-story,  the  full  height  of  the  plant 
imilding,  with  reel  rooms  in  the  base¬ 
ment  below.  Beyond  the  color  press 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room  is  the  color 
make-ready  room. 

Over  the  mailing  room,  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  jilant  structure  lietween  the 
color  press  room  and  Spring  street,  and 
over  both  press  rooms,  skylights  pene¬ 
trate  the  ceiling  from  the  roof.  Thev 
are  wire  guarded,  copper  sheathed, 
double  glass  tyi)e,  9  by  14  feet,  rect¬ 
angles,  an  obscure  half  inch  plate  glass 
giving  daylight  illumination  below. 

Ceilings  are  of  cream  colored  .^cousti- 
L'elotex  with  a  sound  absorbent  co- 
tfficient  of  .91  at  512  double  vibrations 
ler  second.  Walls  are  of  light  yellow- 
:reen  washable  glazed  tile  with  dark 
;reen  42-inch  metal  at  the  bases  of 
loth  walls  and  columns. 

From  a  door  to  the  right,  just 
mtside  the  cotitrol  room,  a  two-foot 
urbed  visitors’  gallery,  double-railed 
.ith  aluminum,  runs  the  full  length 
nd  across  the  far  end  of  the  press 
ooms  to  the  mailing  room.  Along- 
ide  the  air  tunnel  against  the  mailing 
oom  wall  to  the  left,  from  the  control 
wm,  is  a  similarly  railed  catwalk  ex- 
^nding  most  of  the  rexim’s  length  with, 
lidway,  a  steel  ladder  to  the  press  room 
.  Dor. 

In  the  walls  above  the  gallery  and  the 
ttwalk  are  slotted  vents  of  the  air 
mditioning  system.  In  the  tunnels 
;hind  are  33  paper  filters  for  removal 
id  experimental  reclaiming  of  ink  from 
le  ink-saturated  atmosphere  of  tht 
essroom. 

A  row  of  shuttered  apertures  along 
e  right  wall  below  the  light  coves 
ipplies  washed  fresh  air  from  the 
parate  intake  and  dehumidifiers  in  the 
ant  fan  room  at  the  end  of  the  roof 
ove.  The  used  air  of  the  mechanical 
-partments  is  not  recirculated  due  to 
e  large  percentage  of  gasses  and  the 
at  factor,  but  is  released  through 
rect  exhaust. 

Artificial  illumination  of  special  de- 
?n  in  addition  to  the  skylighting  gives 
e  press  room  excellent  lighting,  par- 


“Eminently  satisfactory, 
on  the  basis  of  both 
efficiency  and  economy,” 
says  ffan^e-Hlat 


SPEAKING  of  G-E  electric  heat.  Manager  J.  P.  Kowe, 
Jr.,  of  Cfje  jfret  lUnce=lS>tar,  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
continues: 

“We  have  a  3000-pound  stereotype  furnace  which  was  originally 
fired  with  coke;  but  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  more  efficient 
operation  and  keeping  the  premises  cleaner,  we  installed  three  of 
your  heating  units  in  August  of  last  year. 

“We  have  been  delighted  with  the  operation  of  this  equipment, 
which  has  given  us  thoroughly  dependable  and  efficient  heating 
service  at  a  cost  not  so  much  greater  than  formerly  and  with 
vastly  more  satisfaction  and  time  saving.” 

Profit  by  Cfje  jfret  ILame'^tar’Sl  e.xperience.  Slip  some  G-E 

Calrod  cast-in  immersion 
units  into  your  present 
stereotype  pots  and  en¬ 
joy  the  five  big  advan¬ 
tages  of  G-E  electric 
heat.  Write  for  complete 
information.  General 
Electric,  Dept.  6A-201, 
Schenectadv.  N.  Y. 


ONLY  O-E  ELECTRIC  HEAT 
OFFERS  THESE  FIVE  BIG 
ADVANTAGES 


1.  Higher-quality  plotat 


2.  Faster  production 


3.  Less  dross. 


4.  Thorough  dependability 


5.  Better  working  conditions 


Now  Greater  Savings 
with  Electric  Heat 

ICiit  Jfret  laiue-ibtar  substan¬ 
tially  increased  its  savings  with 
G-E  electric  heat  by  insulat¬ 
ing  the  stereotype  pot  as 
shown  at  the  right.  In  fact,  the 
insulation  made  possible  a  35- 
jver-cent  saving  in  jjower  costs. 
Since  it  conserves  heat,  the 
warming-up  time  is  shorter,  too. 
.'\sk  a  heating  specialist  in  the 
nearest  G-E  office  for  complete 
information  on  the  subject. 


This  50  by  160-foot  loading  concourse  is  one  of  the  unique  features  of  the  new 
riiMs  plant.  Trucks  enter  from  the  street  through  seven  doors  at  the  righ^  turn 
u>d  hack  against  the  loading  platform,  where  bundled  pafiers  are  delivered 
from  the  mailing  room  upstairs  through  the  chutes,  visible  at  the  left. 
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LI  N  OTYPE 


NOW! 


Linotype  Magazines  in  3  Lengths 


for  greater  convenience  and  economy 


.■  1 


mmm'm 


Full  Length 


20  matrices  to  the  channel  for  a  standard 
font  of  1500  matrices.  Weight  32  lbs. 


1** 


%  Length 


.  .. 


O’".  i  - 


16  matrices  to  the  chemnel 
for  a  font  of  1100  or  1200 
matrices.  Weight  22V'2  lbs. 


'3?^' 


- 


0-  \ 

■■■  .  ■  ■’  .  . 


V2  Length 


12  matrices  to  the  channel 
for  a  split  font  of  790 
matrices.  Weight  I8V4  lbs. 


The  new  Va  length  Linotype  magazine 
has  been  developed  to  meet  the  many 
situations  in  which  a  font  of  1100  or  1200 
matrices  is  sufficient.  It  is  light  and  easy 
to  handle.  It  costs  only  $100  in  Linolite. 
Magazines  of  all  three  lengths  can  be 
used  interchangecibly  on  the  same  Lino¬ 


type.  The  only  machine  change  needed 
is  slotting  the  magazine  frames.  New 
frames  with  the  proper  slots  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  old  frames  at  a  nominal  cost. 
Write  the  nearest  agency  or  ask  your 
Linotype  representative  for  further  in¬ 
formation  about  this  latest  development. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  ’  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  UNOTYPE,  LIMITED.  TORONTO.  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  0/  the  World 
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(’“■-LINOTYPE-O 

NEXT! 

Two-Letter 

18-Point 

on  the  Linotype 

Further  Details 
Will  Be  Announced  Later 

lit 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  >  NEW  ORLEANS 

CANADIAN  UNOTYPE,  UMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Repres«n(a(jyea  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


LINOTYN  MEMPHIS 
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LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  NOW 
IN  $4,000,000  PLANT 

{Continued  from  page  XVII) 

and  coupling  vertically  and  horizontally 
through  a  hyix)id  gear.  When  the  coup¬ 
ling  lever  is  operated  to  cut  out  a  unit 
the  line  drive  shaft  continues  to  operate 
through  the  motor,  winch  runs  idle. 

DC  power  was  elected  for  reasons 
of  economy,  engineering  statement  at 
the  Times  being  that  the  accleration 
curve  shows  more  efficient  and  reliable 
consistency  than  AC  and  that  si)eed 
increases  of  from  400  to  1800  r.  p.  m. 
have  been  found  practicable  on  the  field 
where  150  per  cent  regulation  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Drive  motors  require  40  volts  for 
starting  and  operate  on  230  volts,  drop¬ 
ping  to  165  volts  with  cooling  on  the 
fields  at  coasting  speed. 

Unit  type  drive  through  hypoid  gear 
and  cut  outs  was  selected  primarily 
for  flexibility,  secondarily  for  economy, 
it  being  stated  that  only  directly  useful 
energy  is  reejuired  in  ratio  to  the  work 
to  be  done  and  that  considerable  labor 
time  is  saved  aside  from  the  advantages 
of  ready  adaptibility  of  units  to  what¬ 
ever  hookup  may  be  desirable. 

Similarly  a  Cline  electric  control 
enables  a  fine  pressroom  tension  ad¬ 
justment  of  from  30  to  180  pounds  on 
the  belt  cam  shaft  by  a  linked  chaia 
The  motor  and  cams  are  below  the 
pressroom  floor.  Reel  room  button 
controls  are  provided  for  rough  tension 
adjustments  for  roll  size  at  “Quarter,” 
“Half,”  “Three-Quarter,”  and  “Full,” 
a  separate  Cline  button  paster  signal  to 
the  pressroom  with  press  speed  control 
and  feel  control  for  _  “Paster,”  “For¬ 
ward.”  “Reverse,”  “Right,”  “Left”  and 
“Stop.”  Electric  “Right”  and  “Left” 
margin  controls  are  pressroom  equip¬ 
ment  of  each  unit. 

There  are  many  more  novel  designs 
and  operating  features  on  these  presses : 

They  are  the  first  unit  type  presses 
to  have  a  deck  reversal  gearing  ad¬ 
justment  for  printing  two  additional 
colors  and  black.  Incorporated  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  units  at  front  and 
back  of  each  folder,  and  the  only 
presses  with  color  ink  pumps  on  the 
off  side.  Black  ink  pumps  are  on  the 
brake  side. 

One  color  and  black  may  be  run 
without  gear  reversal. 

Pumps  are  of  the  Hoe  improved 
patent  jet  type  with  fountain  boxes 
rising  six  inches  above  the  floor  just 
outside  the  press  frame,  and  knobs  of 
the  push-pull  clutches  at  the  ends  of 
the  plate  cylinders  immediately  above. 
Pumps  feed  under  positive  pressure 
through  strainers  to  the  distribution.  A 
vibrating  mechanism  with  worm  and 
wheel  drive  operates  in  the  cylinder. 
The  rubber  inking  roller  runs  on  Hart 
ball  bearing  roller  stocks. 

Colored  inks  are  poured  into  the 
fountains  from  drums  after  the  foun¬ 
tain  caps  are  removed.  Fountains  hold 
32  pounds  of  ink.  enough  for  8.000  pa¬ 
pers  at  light  color  printing.  Black  ink, 
however,  is  pumped  to  the  fountains 
under  26  pounds  pressure  through  pipe 
lines  from  two  1,350-gallon  ink  “well” 
tanks  in  an  ink  room  adjoining  the  load¬ 
ing  concourse  outside.  These  tanks  are 
equipped  with  deGiers  Liquidometers 
and  Blackmer  pumps  driven  by  2  h.  p. 
Westinghouse  motors  which  start  and 
stop  automatically  under  pump  pressure 
control.  The  ink  room  also  contains 
one  250  gallon  experimental  tank  for 
testing  purposes.  The  big  “wells”  are 
refill^  through  pipe  connections  in  a 
m<  tal  cabinet  in  the  concourse  wall  out¬ 
side.  the  ink  being  forced  into  the  tanks 
by  delivery  tank  truck  equipment. 

Press  cylinder  gearing  is  housed  and 
runs  in  oil  as  do  automobile  gears,  in¬ 
creasing  both  the  operating  efficiency 
and  life  of  the  equipment  as  well  as  the 
human  safety  factor.  Both  plate  and 
impression  cylinders  run  on  roller  bear¬ 
ings  with  Alemite  oiling  through  Zerk 
fittings. 

Impression  roll  variations  of  .072  inch, 
that  is.  .036  inch  each  way  from  the 
position  formerly  made  rigid,  are  made 
possible  by  the  new  micrometers  on  the 


sections,  the  Times’  Sunday  Magazine 
and  Farm  &  Garden  are  now  combined 
and  stitched  as  one.  The  press  being 
coupled  in  two  sections,  A  and  B  ^ 
eight  and  four  units,  the  tabloid  and 
the  comics  run  at  the  same  time. 

The  press  turns  out  16  i)ages  of  com¬ 
ics  in  three  colors  and  black,  and  32 
pages  of  tabloid,  eight  jwges  in  three 
colors  and  black,  eight  in  one  color  and 
black,  and  16  in  black,  at  36,000  an 
hour,  although  it  is  stated  40,000  per 
hour  is  the  probable  capacity  load. 

Due  to  the  average  load  being  pre¬ 
determined  for  the  color  press,  AC 
|X)wer  and  less  flexible  drive  and  coup¬ 
ling  were  considered  feasible,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  two  direct  sour¬ 
ces  of  power  supply:  either  from  the 
station  generators  or  the  standby  line 
General  Electric  220  Volt  .AC  equip¬ 
ment  is  used  except  for  the  two  motors 
on  the  paper  roll  stands  operating  the 
Scott  triple  reel  spindles  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  where  Jones  automatic  tension  is 
utilized.  For  this  purjH)se  h.  p, 
Westinghouse  motors  are  driven  220 
volt  DC.  Paster  control  is  by  GE  but- 

11-  .TLf  j  L  -  j-  control  at  slow  press  sp^. 

The  news  desk  in  operation.  In  the  foreground,  renter,  the  picture  editor;  to  Color  press  drive,  is  by  two  150  h  o 
his  left,  the  telegraph  desk;  to  his  right,  the  news  editor,  and  opposite  him  the  slip-ring  type  GE  motors  through  the 

city  desk.  shortest  possible  link  chain  belt  to  a 

press  frame  at  cylinder  ends.  Parallel  twin  break  electric  starters  and  chain  connected  to  the  offside  frame 

changes  of  position  are  made  by  manip-  drive  off  the  folder  fans  each  carry  up  press  rmim  floor.  Two 

ulation  of  locking  handles  and  worm  to  50,000  papers  per  hour  from  the  P‘  speed  motors  are  used  for 

screws.  presses  to  the  second  floor  mailing  room,  starting,  with  two  yi  h.  p.  motors  cir- 


10  h.  p.  low  spe^  motors  are  used  for 
starting,  with  two  yi  h.  p.  motors  cir- 


screws.  presses  to  the  second  floor  mailing  room.  iwo  /2  n.  i>.  moiors  ar- 

Cline  web  break  detectors  and  auto-  Tight  coiled  piano  wire  belts,  six  on  tulatmg  oil  to  the  housed  chain  belts, 

matic  shears  operate  in  case  cf  paper  each  side,  hold  the  papers  secure  in  -motors  are  stationed  on  two  platforms 

tears  to  halt  the  press  and  prevent  cyl-  close  lap  for  the  vertical  lift  and  on  extending  off  the  press  frames  in  the 

inder  wrans  The  detector  consists  of  fci  the  bundling  tables.  Belts  are  double  reel  room,  and  gise  six  feet  hezd 

a  switch  wiThaLrtff^^^  ‘ooped  over  metal  rolls  at  the  drive  clearance  beneath, 

riding  on  the  paper  between  the  upper  ®rid  run  over_  wooden  idler  rollers  with  Plates  are  used  at  7-16  inch  and. 

web  guides.  When  the  paper  fails  to  bearings  set  in  a  light  metal  frame.  although  now  operated  as  a  mono-cork 

sustain  the  shoe  in  position  its  weight  Tachometers  above  the  folders  show  and  rubber  soft  packing  press,  bearers 


sustain  the  shoe  in  position  its  weight  tachometers  above  the  folders  she 
pulls  the  leg  and  operates  the  switch,  the  press  speed  in  papers  per  hour. 


on  the  steel  cylinders  permit  ready  cm- 


E.  M.  F.  stor^  in  the  armature  of  .  Short  web  leads  enable  both  a_  saving  sion  to  hard  packing  for  black  and 
the  drive  motor  reacts  to  start  a  small  space  and  facility  in  threading  for  white. 

motor  which  moves  a  rod  to  which  is  P^ess  unit  couplings.  Gearing  is  semi-housed  with  wick 

attached,  at  a  radius  of  five  inches,  a  Cline  triple  reels  and  tension  with  oilers. 

niece  of  taut  wire  The  wire  strikes  automatic  control  from  the  reel  room  /-•r»  i_  t_  «  «  •. 

and  cuts  the  web  jiist  below  the  press-  possible  a  close  approach  to  fly-  GE  push  button  panels  on  each  side 

mg  pasters  with  presses  operating  at  units  operate  the  automatic 


room  floor  and  above  the  reel.  *"8  Posters  with  presses  operating  at  ““'7. 

Automatic  plate  locking  by  safety  K^eater  than  starting  or  threading  speed,  switches  on  the  GE  iraster  panel  in  the 
lever  which,  in  one  simple  operation  on  The  24-couple  Walter  Scott  &  Co.  r®*  ^oom  for  press  hoc^ 


■vvv-i  111  uiic  aiiii|/ic:  upci  akiuii  uii  &  lav  vv/upa^  v«aai\,.i  •.jL.vrii  ix  j  ttT7  ^  ty  y*Ct  **  <*1  ** 

being  inserted  into  a  slot  at  the  end  unitype  color  press  occupies  the  press  j  t.  j 

of  the  cylinder,  unlocks  plates  by  opera-  room  offset  space  to  the  left  of  and  .^*®P:.  ,  Run.  GE  dynam- 

tion  of  the  3J4  inch  clamps  and  the  four  parallel  to  the  black  and  white  press  cylinder  brakes  on  both  uj^r  ^ 
inch  sliding  clips,  whose  wider  bearing  line.  '«wer  units  equalize  strains  of  quick 

surface  prevents  rapid  wear.  There-  Six  units  are  in  line  on  the  floor  level  ^*°PP'"8-  .  .1  u.  2  1 -2 


surface  prevents  rapid  wear.  The  re-  Six  units  are  in  line  on  the  floor  level 
verse  motion  locks  the  fresh  plate  and  with  six  similar  units  joined  above, 
the  press  cannot  start  until  the  lever  is  Two  high-speed  Scott  folders  are  so  ar- 
removed  from  its  slot.  ranged  in  the  floor  line  that  the  six 

Plate  flinders  are  of  solid,  drop  bottom  press  units  may  be  converted 


forged,  high  speed  steel  with  pry  de-  into  a  double  sextuple  black  press.  Over  and  specially  designed  non-shadow  light- 
pressions  for  removing  inside  plates.  each  folder  is  an  airplane  former  and  coves  in  twin  rows  along  the  walls,  but 
Each  folder  is  equipped  with  double  underneath  each  of  these  a  rotary  here  elevated  above  the  gallery  level 
nipping  rolls  and  the  brake  side  con-  stitcher  makes  possible  the  stitching  of  and_  all  directed  at  the  sound  absorbing 
veyors  may  be  served  from  either  side,  two  tabloid  magazines  on  the  same  run.  ceiling  for  indirect  diffusion  into  the  top 
with  the  off  side  folder  delivering  the  Although  formerly  printed  as  separate  {Continued  on  page  XXI) 

papers  by  a  subway  carrier,  a  valuable 
trouble  saver  in  case  of  disabling  of  the 
brake-side  mechanism.  Calibrated  front 

and  rear  ad j ustments  for  clearance  be-  X T  ¥ V7’ 7  "XT'  A 

tween  folding  and  cutting  cylinders  /  \  QU),  H'  rlPfl,  s  flU  /\  ITP 

make  easy  changes  for  from  12  to  90  YY  i  UU  C 

pages  whereas  previous  leeway  usually  ^  •  j  •  «  • 

'“torcSIi'ir,  SJveyo,,  with  Constdenitg  New  Equipment  — 


TINGUE 

PRESS  BLANKETS 

FELT 

Coatins  by  Dupont 

TINGUE 

DRAW  SHEET 

TINGUE 

CUSHION-CORK 

TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

CHKAOO  NnrroiK 

1127  WabMii  Av«.  llOLlSlkSt 


Now,  When  You  Are 
Considering  New  Equipment  — 

'  I  ^HIS  is  the  time  to  settle  the  dry  mat  ques- 
tion.  The  individual  needs  of  your  paper 
and  your  stereotype  room — shrinkage,  impres¬ 
sion,  halftone  reproduction  and  speed — can  be 
studied,  and  then  satisfied  by  the  right  kind  of 
mat.  The  Wood  Service  Man  in  your  territory 
is  ready  to  do  this  and  you,  of  course,  are  to  be 
the  judge  of  results. 

When  shall  we  send  him? 


WOOD 

FLONG  OXlPOItAIlON 

UOOSICft  MUS.  N.X 


stopping. 

Foundation  for  the  double  decked 
press  also  is  separate  and  insulated 
from  building  foundations  and  floors. 
Lighting  is  by  two  9  by  14  skylights 
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Largest  of  the  two  private  dining  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Times  building. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  NOW 
IN  $4,000,000  PLANT 

(Continiu'd  from  page  XX) 

and  sides  of  the  press,  individual  light 
coves  are  fixed  where  needed  along  the 
lower  press  tier  to  give  clear  visibility 
of  all  operating  parts. 

Ordinary  newspaper  trucks  and  a 
l^XW-pound,  lOO-feet-a-minute  lift  con¬ 
vey  color  printed  matter  to  the  mailing 
room  for  hand  stuffing,  'flie  lift  is 
driven  by  Westinghouse  motor,  gen¬ 
erator  and  automatic  controls  and  its 
shaft  is  housed  near  the  press  line  at 
the  end  of  the  short  side  of  an  ell  ex¬ 
tending  out  from  the  concourse  wall 
to  form  one  side  of  the  wide  entraiKe  to 
the  pressroom  from  the  street  through 
the  concourse,  the  other  side  of  this 
entry  being  the  exterior  of  the  press¬ 
men’s  dressing,  locker,  washup,  shower 
and  toilet  rixnns  to  the  left  of  the  far 
end  of  the  pressroom.  The  long  side 
of  the  ell  includes  the  machine  shop  and 
the  office  of  C.  L.  Webb,  pressroom 
superintendent,  which  face  the  presses 
through  metal  and  wire  glass  iiartitioiis. 

Motor  cables  for  Ixjth  the  black  and 
white  and  the  color  presses  arc  carried 
in  4  by  4  inch  metal  conduits  just  below 
the  reel  room  ceiling,  while  4  by  4  inch 
conduit  under  the  second  tier  runways 
arry  the  control  wiring. 

Stephen  .'\damson  cast  iron  jiajicr 
trucks  running  on  liall  bearings  bring 
paper  rolls  to  the  reels  over  2,000  feet  of 
12-inch  gauge  cast  iron  track  from  any 
point  in  the  3,500  ton  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  in  the  liasement.  Tracks  are  double- 
gauged  in  much  of  the  storage  area,  the 
wider  tracks  being  used  for  towered 
trucks  to  enable  the  handlin?  of  the 
top  tier  of  newsprint,  which  is  double 
decked,  the  rolls  lying  on  their  sides. 

Turntables  are  located  every  15  feet 
in  the  reel  room  with  tracks  leading  to 
transfer  table  under  the  presses  so  the 
roll  may  be  fitted  and  locked  in  the  reel 
arm  without  lifting.  Railways  are  set 
in  concrete  six  inches  below  the  stor¬ 


age  floor,  truck  tops  being  flush  with 
tins  level. 

A  3(>-ton  tractor  link  endless  lielt  con¬ 
veyor  carries  the  incoming  newsprint 
from  a  platform  in  the  concourse  to  the 
basement.  This  is  electrically  driven, 
and  ojierates  in  tnith  directions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  reel  room,  by  the  upper 
Iiart  of  the  sub-basement  Ixoiler  room, 
by  service  stairs,  elevator  shafts,  reel 
room  locker,  washup,  toilet  and  show¬ 
ers.  pajier  storage  takes  up  the  entire 
area  of  the  basement. 

The  basement  floors  are  double  con¬ 
crete,  floor  being  laid  on  floor  by  the 
Kalman  process  in  which  plastic  stone 
is  shrunk  into  place  for  a  surface  of 
great  density  and  hardness.  Hoth  here 
and  in  the  sub-basement  ceilings  were 
membrane  waterproofed.  Basement 
lighting  is  direct. 


Carrier  Weathermaster  dehumidifiers 
wash,  cool  or  heat,  dry  and  circulate 
fresh  air  through  nine  air  conditioning 
circuits  to  maintain  temperatures  of 
78  degrees  in  the  mechanical  plant,  and 
75  degrees  in  the  office  section,  with  re¬ 
lative  humidity  at  55  per  cent  for  both. 
Humidifiers  are  driven  \ry  CiE  motors 
ranging  from  5  to  25  h.  p.  Capacities 
range  from  46,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
for  the  ventilation  air  supply  to  the 
boiler  room,  to  11,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute  for  the  auditorium.  The  largest 
capacity  for  a  complete  air  conditioning 
is  37,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  the 
press  room. 

Five  of  the  humidifiers  and  intakes 
are  in  the  sixth  floor  fan  room,  sup¬ 
plying  the  auditorium  and  four  exposure 
circuits  in  the  office  section.  Three, 
located  in  the  third-floor  plant  fan  room 
supply  press  room,  composing  room  and 


paper  storage.  The  boiler  room  venti¬ 
lation  system  has  its  own  fan  room. 

Newsprint  for  color  printing  is  of 
higher  grade  than  that  used  for  black 
and  white.  It  is  34-{>ound  stock  on  62 
inch  roll,  whereas  black  and  white  print 
is  32-i)ound  on  07-inch  roll.  Both 
presses  have  a  ZZy^-inch  cut  off  for  21- 
inch  columns,  longer  than  usual. 

Press  room  machine  shop  equipment 
includes  24-inch  Kahn  Larmon  and  14- 
inch  Regal  lathes,  a  24-inch  Swing  Buf¬ 
falo  drill  press,  small  Driver  speed  drill, 
IKJwer  hack  saw,  18-inch  .American 
shaper,  a  36-inch  Kemp-Smith  milling 
machine,  and  a  duplex  emery  wheel.  A 
double  door  giving  across  to  the  paper 
loading  platform  in  the  concourse  later 
will  be  the  tramway  for  a  light  electric 
crane  for  handling  machine  work, 
t-liief  Machinist  Paul  Schneideberg  is 
in  charge. 

Between  the  color  press  and  the 
stcrcoplate  machines  is  an  automatic 
control  board  for  stereotype  equipment, 
machine  shop,  press  tram  and  mailing 
room.  Westinghouse  thermostatic  cir¬ 
cuit  breaker  switches  are  used. 

The  mailing  room  runs  the  full  length 
of  the  second  floor  of  the  plant  structure, 
and  extends  over  the  loading  concourse 
and  service  shops  below.  At  the  north 
end  are  the  plumbing  and  electrical 
shops,  the  entrance  from  the  service 
corridor,  elevator  and  stairs,  and  the 
locker,  washup  and  toilet  rooms  for 
stuffers.  Along  the  Spring  street  side 
are  the  carpenter  shop  and  the -distri¬ 
bution  offices.  At  the  south  end  is  a 
service  stairway  from  the  concourse  to 
the  fan  room.  To  the  right  is  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  press  room  gallery. 

The  room  is  lighted  by  skylights, 
large  15-panel  windows  on  the  street 
side,  and  suspended  indirect  electric 
lights. 

Floors  are  surfaced  with  17,000 
square  feet  of  redwood  blocks,  cushioned 
and  covered  with  mastic.  Ceilings  are 
of  acoustic  plaster  with  sprinkler  fire 
protection. 

(Continued  on  page  XXH) 


Leading  Newspapers  Use  Morrill  Inks 


Many  of  the  country’s  leading  dailies  are  printed  with  MORRILL’S  black 
and  colors.  Wherever  superior  quality  printing  is  required,  MORRILL  INKS 
are  in  demand. 

A  few  of  the  leading  newspapers  printed  with  MORRILL’S  INK  are: 


Los  Aisgeles  Times 
Boston  Globe 
Boston  Post 
Detroit  Evening  News 

All  Hearst  1 


Chicago  Tribune 
Chicago  Daily  News 
New  York  Daily  News 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 

EWSPiPERS 


THE  LEADING  INK  FOR  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  SINCE  1840 


Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co. 

Division 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

World's  largest  rnanufacturer  of  Newspaper  Black  and  Colors. 

100  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Factories — Norwood,  Mass.  Tacony,  Phila.,  Pa.  Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  NOW 
IN  $4,000,000  PLANT 


(Continued  from  page  XXI } 


Through  openings  in  the  inner  walls 
the  four  Ijelt  conveyors  each  bring  up 
50,000  papers  an  hour  from  the  black 
and  white  presses  to  the  bundling  tables. 
The  lift  from  the  color  press  brings 
trucks  laden  with  an  output  up  to  30,- 
000  and  hour. 

A  line  of  nine  five-foot  cast  iron  bun¬ 
dle  hoppers  extend  down  the  center  of 
the  room.  These  connect  at  fiinir  level 
with  30-inch  chutes  to  the  concourse 
loading  platform,  .\mple  room  for  stuf¬ 
fing  tables  is  provided  at  either  end  of 
the  big  room. 

The  loading  concourse,  also  serving 
as  garage,  is  double-fioored  with  con¬ 
crete,  with  a  Kalman  process  layer  fur¬ 
ther  treated  for  wear  resistance  by 
dusting  52-pounds  of  red  metalicron, 
comitosed  of  ground  cast  iron  and 
chemicals,  to  everj-  100  square  feet  of 
.surface. 

Kighteen  rolling  steel  fire  doors  clos¬ 
ing  automatically  at  150  degrees  guard 
the  loading  platform  openings,  receiv¬ 
ing  office  and  basement.  Seven  Cornell 
rolling  steel  doors,  coiling  in  a  steel 
shaft  and  counterbalanced  by  steel 
spring,  are  in  ordinary  use  for  the 
truck  archways  to  the  street.  The 
truckways  have  a  steel  threshold.  From 
the  concourse  are  entrances  to  press 
rooms,  service  corridors  and  elevator 
lobby,  receiving  room  and  mailing  and 
plant  fan  rooms. 

Outside  air  is  drawn  into  the  intake 
of  the  dehumidifier  through  fan  suction 
to  the  opposite  end  of  a  long  metal 
chamber.  In  the  intake  a  thermostat 
control  operates  dampers  to  the  re(|uired 
flow.  The  air  passes  through  a  pre¬ 
heater  and  copper  baffle  plates  to  the 
washing  chamber  where  water  chilled 
to  approximately  40  degrees  is  sprayed 
under  strong  pump  pressure  from  two 
headers  .so  that  the  sprays  meet  and 
form  a  fine  mist  blanket.  Particles  of 
dirt  in  the  air  serve  as  nuclei  for  con¬ 
densation  of  the  mist  to  water  drops, 
whose  weight  carries  the  particles  down 
with  them. 

The  washed  air  is  then  drawn  through 
water  eliminator  blades,  the  water  rush¬ 
es  back  to  the  sub-basement  chilling 
compressors  from  five  to  seven  degrees 
warmer.  The  air  continues  through  an 
aerofin  reheater  and  into  the  fan  cham¬ 
ber. 

Pumps  are  cut  in  on  the  water  lines 
for  drawing  steam  condensing  water 
from  the  dehumidifiers  when  steam  is 
used  for  heating  coils  in  winter. 

Remote  control  from  the  sub-base¬ 
ment  engine  room  is  made  possible  by 
hygrostatic  and  thermostatic  assistance. 

.\  forced  draft  cooling  tower  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  in  condensation  of  steam 
from  the  engine  room  and  from  the 
dehumidifiers  in  winter  is  located  in 
the  wall  enclosed  space  above  the  sixth 
floor.  This  is  45  feet  high.  21  feet  wide 
and  51  feet  long,  with  si.x  cooling  fans 
driven  by  10  h.  p.  motor  on  remote  con¬ 
trol.  Tower  cai)acity  is  2400  gallons 
I>er  minute. 

A  variety  of  problems  had  to  be  solved 
by  Carrier  Engineering  Co.  in  designing 
the  system.  It  was  found  that  24-hour 
service  was  required  for  pai)er  storage, 
press  reel  room,  concourse,  several 
shops,  and  general  exhaust.  Service  was 
required  from  3  to  11  p.  m.  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  proof,  monotyix:  and  stereo¬ 
type  rooms.  The  black  and  white  press 
room  needed  air  conditioning  from  9 
p.  m.  to  2  a.  m.,  the  color  press  room 
from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m..  the  mailing 
room  from  11  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m.  The 
press  rooms  had  three  load  periods : 
day,  night  and  Saturday.  To  design 
the  system  for  the  Saturday  peak  would 
make  the  entire  system  oversized. 
Neither  the  day  nor  the  night  system 
would  be  adequate  for  the  Saturday 
load.  The  solution  was  in  designing 
a  flexible  system  so  the  load  from  in¬ 
active  departments  could  be  used  during 
the  Saturday  press  peak. 

In  the  office  section  all  24-hour  a 
day  services  are  combined  to  one  supply 
system,  and  divided  into  several  bran- 


^*‘Fire  and  Quake- Proof,  a  Plant  and 
a  MonumentJ^  Times  Architect  Told 


To  the  top  of  a  long  list  of  distin¬ 
guished  structures  which  Gordon 
B.  Kaufmann  has  designed  in  and 
around  Los  .\ngeles,  goes  the  new 
Times  building. 

Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
IKjsing  on  which  he  has  worked,  but^  it 
prov^  one  of  the  most  interesting.  Un¬ 
hampered  by  the  necessity  of  following 
tradition,  as  he  might  have  been  had  he 
made  newspaper  plant  designing  a  i)ar- 
ticular  specialty,  he  was  able  to  bring  a 
freshened  viewpoint  to  the  problems  of 
newspai)er  manufacture,  with  the  result 
that  for  all  its  size,  the  Times’  plant 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  compact 
and  efficient  in  the  counti^. 

The  publisher’s  instructions  were  sim¬ 
ple:  “It  must  be  fireproof  and  earth- 
fiuake  proof.  It  must  l)e  a  newspaper 
plant  second  to  none.  It  must  be  a 
monument  to  the  progress  of  our  city 
and  of  Southern  California.’’ 

The  completed  building,  monumental 
mo<lem.  setback  style,  harmonizes  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  Civic  Center  structures 
it  faces.  It  fills  all  the  requirements  of 
a  modern  newspaper  plant,  features 
straight-line  production,  and  easy  access 
from  one  department  to  another.  The 
problems  which  make  newspaper  design 
distinct  from  other  industrial  buildings — 
the  use  of  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
structure  by  executives,  for  instance, 
the  proper  balancing  of  cost,  utility, 
efficiency  and  appearance,  the  variety 
of  occupations  and  working  schedules 


under  one  roof — made  the  task  some¬ 
thing  of  an  architectural  game. 

Kaufmann  has  practiced  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  for  more  than  20  years,  his  work 
ranging  from  residences  to  industrial 
buildings  in  line  with  his  professional 
philosophy  that  a  man  does  better  work 
when  his  tasks  are  varied  than  if  he 
confined  himself  to  any  one  field. 
.•\mong  outstanding  examples  of  his 
work  are  the  Atheneum  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
Times-Mirror  Printing  and  Binding 
House,  constructed  a  few  years  ago,  and 
numerous  library,  school  and  commer¬ 
cial  buildings.  He  was  consulting  ar¬ 
chitect  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on 
Boulder  Dam,  his  job  being  to  give 
architectural  expression  to  the  dam  and 
its  power  houses. 

Born  in  England,  Kaufmann  went  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  by  way  of  Canada. 
.\fter  four  years  of  boom  days  in  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  where  former  Mayor  L. 
D.  Taylor,  then  publisher  of  the  Van 
eouver  World,  helped  him  get  a  foothold. 
Kaufmann  went  south,  working  for  a 
while  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  going 
to  Ix>s  .Angeles. 

.Associated  with  him  on  the  Times’ 
building  were  Elliott  Lee  Ellingwood, 
consulting  engineer;  Murray  Erick, 
structural  engineer,  Rowland  H.  Craw¬ 
ford,  general  design,  and  Karl  P.  Lowell, 
Kaufmann’s  representative  on  the  site. 


ches,  with  booster  heaters  operating  in- 
de))endently  in  different  sections.  All 
offices  without  outside  exposure  also 
were  combined  to  one  supply  system. 

The  entire  third  floor  is  devoted  to 
editorial  requirements,  with  the  city 
room  occupying  most  of  the  space  along 
the  First  street,  or  north,  frontage. 
Smaller  areas,  divided  by  office-type 
metal  and  glass  partitions,  for  editorial 
writers,  exchanges,  financial  and  oil, 
editorial  promotion,  and  sports  are  sit¬ 
uated  along  the  Spring  street,  or  east, 
side.  Similar  departmental  divisions  are 
provided  on  the  south  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing  for  the  real  estate  and  Midwinter 
editors,  feature  writers,  and  the  Farm 
and  Garden  magazine. 

The  west  side  is  devoted  to  the  li¬ 
brary  and  index  department,  and  the 
photographic  facilities. 

The  office  of  the  editor-in-chief  is 
in  the  First  and  Spring,  with  the  man¬ 
aging  etlitor  next  at  the  side. 

Walls  have  a  two-foot  black  border 
of  Micarta,  a  laminated  plastic  chemical- 
resisting  sheet  material  1/16  of  an  inch 
thick,  at  their  base,  with  an  aluminum 
molding.  From  the  molding  up  they 
are  acoustical  plaster,  as  is  the  ceiling. 
The  walls  are  a  restful  blue-green,  and 
the  ceiling  a  cream  color.  The  floors 
are  of  oak  mosaic.  .Artificial  lighting 
is  indirect. 

Entrance  to  the  city  room  is  through 
a  reception  atid  information  desk  just 
south  of  the  elevator  lobby.  This  re¬ 
ception  room  also  has  a  direct  entrance 
to  the  public  reference  room  in  the 
library.  .An  area  of  approximately  88 
by  52  feet  is  occupied  by  the  city  room. 

In  front  of  the  offices  of  the  editor- 
in-chief  and  the  managing  editor  is  a 
cluster  of  three  steel  desks  in  U-shape. 
where  the  telegraph  e<litor,  news  editor 
and  city  editor,  the  latter  at  the  desk 
closest  to  the  center  of  the  room,  are 
located.  Between  these  desks  and  the 
window  is  the  semi-circular  copy  desk, 
with  pneumatic  tubes  to  the  composing 
rcKun. 

Close  to  the  city  desk  in  the  other 
direction  is  the  State  editor,  and  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  row  of  private  of¬ 
fices  is  the  departmental  switchboard. 

From  the  city  desk  to  well  past  the 
center  of  the  building  toward  the  west 
are  two  rows  of  steel  desks  for  re¬ 
porters.  Along  the  inside  wall  are  tele¬ 
phone  booths  and  file  tables,  with  files 
of  all  Los  .Angeles  papers,  and  all  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Times. 

The  art  department  is  ranged  at  desks 
along  the  First  street  windows,  with  a 


ivartitioned-off  office  for  the  head  of 
the  department  at  the  far  end.  Beyond 
this  are  private  offices  for  the  staff 
cartoonist,  and  Charles  Hamilton 
Owens,  panoramic  artist. 

.Also  on  the  west  side  are  photo¬ 
graphic  facilities.  Dark  rooms,  studio 
and  office  space  is  provided  for  the 
Times,  the  .Associated  Press,  and  Wide 
World.  There  are  13  darkrooms,  of 
which  the  Times  uses  8,  the  A.  P.  3,  and 
Wide  World  2.  The  rooms  have  slate 
sinks  which  are  more  durable  and  re¬ 
quire  less  attention  than  the  wooden 
ones.  The  floors  here  and  in  the  labo¬ 
ratories  are  of  Mastic,  a  local  product. 
The  base  is  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt,  and 
its  qualities  include  non-glare,  no-slip, 
acid-proof,  easily  cleaned,  and  no  cracks, 
since  it  is  laid  in  a  continuous  sheet. 

.Adjustable  paper  holders  are  mounted 
on  the  enlarging  camera  easels,  quickly 
changed  to  hold  any  size  print.  One 
of  the  darkrooms  is  fitted  as  a  chemical 
mixing  room,  and  also  contains  a  con¬ 
tact  printer,  and  a  drier  with  a  capacity 
of  48  negatives  every  20  minutes.  .A 
studio  large  enough  to  photograph  35 
to  50  persons,  is  combined  with  the 
head  photographer’s  office.  The  latter, 
incidentally,  is  using  as  his  desk  the  old 
city  desk  from  the  former  building. 
Two  flood  lights  and  a  baby  spot  fur¬ 
nish  illumination  for  group  pictures.  A 
special  photographic  table,  designed  by 
J.  H.  McCrory,  head  of  the  department, 
also  is  located  here,  and  is  used  for 
copying,  and  photographing  small  ob¬ 
jects  which  require  difficult  lighting. 
The  table  has  two  incandescent  lamps 
as  part  of  its  equipment,  and  the  easel 
is  operated  forward  or  back  by  a 
crank  close  to  the  camera  standard. 
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Jutting  out  into  the  city  room  from 
the  photographic  rooms  is  a  glass  en¬ 
closed  room  where  the  A.  P.  Wire- 
photo  eciuipment  is  installed. 


.At  the  back  corner  on  the  Sprint 
Street  side  is  a  32  by  42  area  for  tli* 
Sunday  department.  .Across  the  corri 
dor  is  the  office  of  Harry  Carr,  with 
the  society  department  close  by!  An 
inner  row  of  rooms  running  from  here 
hack  to  the  city  room  includes  quarter, 
for  the  A  P.,  U.  P.,  teletype  roS 
and  news  bureau. 


The  remainder  of  the  space  on  this 
floor,  occupying  about  a  third  of  tht 
depth  of  the  building  on  the  west  side 
is  the  library  and  index  room,  with 
a  bound-volume  vault.  There'  is  j 
small  reference  and  reading  room,  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  public.  Bhotographs 
negatives,  clippings,  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  are  filed  in  rows  of  steel  files 
with  expansion  room  left  for  more  than 
doubling  the  present  facilities. 

From  the  rear  of  the  third  floor  a 
dcKir  leads  to  the  roof  of  the  two-stor) 
section  of  the  plant.  Foundations  and 
columns  here  were  designed  to  permit 
the  addition  of  another  story  when 
future  expansion  requires  it. 

The  fourth  floor  section  over  the  city 
room  is  devoted  to  the  executive  offices, 
all  entered  through  a  common  reception 
rcxrm  off  the  elevator  lobby.  Exposed 
woodwork  in  the  reception  room  is 
walnut.  The  remainder  of  the  wall 
space  was  covered  first  with  wood,  and 
then  with  gray  monks  cloth,  so  that 
clippings  or  notices  may  be  pinned  to 
it  without  marring  its  appearance.  On 
the  west  wall,  over  a  line  of  desb  for 
three  secretaries,  is  a  portrait  of  Gm- 
eral  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  Lighting 
is  provided  by  a  central  fixture,  and 
three  wall  lights,  two  over  the  desks, 
and  the  other  across  the  room.  Over 
the  north  door,  leading  to  the  publisher’s 
office,  a  scilid  panel  of  walnut  fills  tht 
wall,  and  in  this  is  carved  Gea  Otis’ 
admonition  to  “Stand  Fast,  Stand  Finn. 
Stand  Sure,  Stand  True.’’ 

Harry  Chandler  has  two  offices,  hit 
private  office  entered  from  the  recep- 
{Continued  on  page  XXIII) 


SMATCO 

PRODUCTS 

Many  of  which  are  in  use  in  the  new 
Los  Angeles  Times. 


Special  Stereotyping'  Machinery 

•  ROUTERS 

•  MOISTENING 

MACHINES 

•  MAT  BOXES 

AND  RACKS 

•  METAL  POTS 

•  CASTING  BOXES 


CASTING  BOX 

FULL  PAGE 

Heavy  eonilniction.  No 
cicrtlon  required  lo 
operate.  Wt.,  6S5  Ibe. 


Large  supply  of  used  stereotype  and 
electrotype  machinery  on  hand.  Write 
for  information. 

SHAW  MACHINE 
AND  TOOL  CO. 

1151  TEMPLE  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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VULCAN 


CYLINDER  PACKINGS 
INKING  ROLLERS 
MOLDING  BLANKETS 


VULCAN  PROOFING  CO 

1 5t  Av«  »nd  58lh  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  Y 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Ralph  Leber  Co  Inc 


l>ack  of  the  rented  store,  on  the  Spring 
street  side,  and  is  entered  from  a  cor¬ 
ridor  leading  off  the  elevator  lobby. 

In  the  forward  outside  corner  is  the 
office  of  the  classified  manager,  the 
glass  partitions  running  to  the  ceiling, 
with  al)out  half  of  the  remaining  space- 
devoted  to  steel  desks  for  the  solicitors. 
.'\  blackboard  lines  the  inside  wall, 
where  individual  salesman  reirorts  are 
ixrsted,  as  well  as  information  on  special 
drives,  etc. 

The  far  end  of  the  room  is  partitioned 
off  with  full  glass  and  steel  partitions, 
for  the  voluntary  phone  girls.  This 
riKiin  has  acousticelotex  ceiling,  and  is 
practically  noiseless,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  are  18  telephones  in  it  con¬ 
stantly  in  use.  Each  phone  is  equipped 
so  the  girl  attending  it  can  hold  two 
calls  while  talking  on  a  third.  The 
control  is  operated  by  buttons  at  the 
side  of  the  desk.  The  room  is  opcrateil 
on  three  shifts. 

.Adjoining  this  phone  room,  but  only 
half  as  large,  is  another  telephone  room, 
for  telephone  solicitation.  This  like¬ 
wise  is  sound  proofed  and  glass  en- 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  NOW 
IN  $4,000,000  PLANT 

iContimuJ  from  paijc  XXII) 


,ion  room,  and  ins  working  onice, 
hfvond.  Walnut  woodwork  is  the  dom¬ 
inating  motif  here,  with  red  Damask 
fabric  used  generously.  Off  of  this 
suite,  as  off  of  Xorman  Chandler’s  at 
the  left.  Jacob  Maum's  at  the  right, 
is  a  dressing  room,  shower,  lavatory 
and  toilet. 

Xorman  L  handlcr’s  office  has  avodirc 
and  magnolia  w(x)dwork,  and  Mr. 

Kaum's,  cherrv. 

.Xext  to  Xorman  Chandler’s  suite  is 
the  office  and  library  of  the  assistant 
stcretary.  done  in  oak.  Across  the 
corridor  is  the  treasurer’s  offices,  fin¬ 
ished  ill  walnut  with  burl  walnut  waiii- 
sCOt. 

.All  the  e.xecutive  offices  have  jiar- 
quetry  doors,  and  those  of  Harry  and 
Xorman  Chandler  have  fireplaces.  Fur¬ 
niture  is  covered  either  with  leather 
or  fabric.  .\11  curtains  are  hand  woven 
of  wool  fabric,  made  in  Los  .Angeles. 

The  executive  offices  are  served  bv  a 
private  automatic  elevator  from  the  first 
floor,  where  it  is  entered  from  the  side 
of  the  ciitryway  leading  into  the  rotunda. 

The  ceilings  of  all  the  executive  offices 
are  of  accoustic  plaster. 

Extending  from  the  executive  offices 
back  along  the  .Spring  Street  side  is 
the  circulation  department.  It  is  en¬ 
tered  from  a  corridor  running  south 
from  the  elevator  lobby,  at  a  point  half 
way  back  where  the  rcxim  is  widened 
around  the  elevator  shaft.  This  wide 
area  originally  had  Ijceii  intended  for 
division  into  offices  for  city,  metropoli¬ 
tan,  suburban  and  country  circulation 
managers,  but  the  plan  was  dropped,  and 
they  now  have  desks  in  the  open  room 
close  to  the  circulation  manager’s 
private  office  in  the  north  street  comer. 

A  glass  case  for  the  display  of  prem¬ 
iums  occupies  their  former  .space,  run¬ 
ning  along  one  wall.  This  is  to  lie  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  semi-circular  form,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  lobby  and  halt  the  unhampered 
entry  of  visitors.  South  of  the  cluster 
nf  desks  around  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager's  office  arc  the  mail,  and  service 
and  comiilaint  deiiartments,  and  in  the 
far  area,  the  mail,  circulation  detail, 
insurance  and  magazine,  and  telephone 
solicitation  and  statistician.  The  cir- 
ulation  accounting  staff,  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  this  room,  has  been  moved 
acro.ss  the  hall,  sharing  (piarters  with 
the  collection  department. 

Elsewhere  on  the  fourth  floor  arc 
offices  for  the  attorney,  and  a  multi¬ 
graph  room. 

The  fifth  flfKir  auditorium  is  the  focal 
point  for  public  service  activities  of  the 
Times.  .Around  it  are  kitchens,  a  cafe¬ 
teria  service  room,  two  private  dining 
rooms,  lounge  smoking  room,  steam 
room,  and  roof  promenade,  the  latter 
looking  down  out  on  the  Civic  Center. 

Two  passenger  and  the  convertible 
service  elevator  can  handle  large  gath¬ 
erings  rapidly  from  the  main  floor  lob¬ 
bies.  The  passenger  elevators  are 
'Vestinghouse  driven,  gearless,  self¬ 
landing.  2,500  pound  safe  limit  lifts, 
with  variable  voltage  car  switch  and 
--peed  of  500  feet  per  minute.  The  cabs 
are  panelled  in  Iroke  wood  veneer  and 
walnut  inlay  with  bronze  decoration, 
trim  and  ornamental  ceiling.  Floors 
are  cork  and  rubber  tile  with  inlaid 
designs.  They  operate  between  the  base¬ 
ment  and  the  sixth  floor. 

The  fifth  floor  lobby  is  floored  with 
brown  Terrazzo  marble  chip  composite, 
with  black  marble  border  and  molding 
and  red  marble  wainscot.  Walls  are 
nf  buff  acoustical  plaster  with  the  same 
tone  in  the  ceiling  from  which  special 
metal  and  glass  indirect  lighting  fixtures 
are  suspended.  Doors  to  the  elevator 
and  to  the  auditorium  to  the  left  are 
nf  green  with  bronze  center  strip. 

Entrance  to  the  auditorium  is  through 
double  doors  the  width  of  the  corridor, 
beneath  the  projection  room.  At  the 
nther  end  of  the  sunny  room  is  the 
stage,  with  a  sound  system  above.  At 
side  of  the  room  are  two  V-bay 
double  doors,  with  a  straight  line  door 
netween  them,  opening  onto  the  roof  •! 


A  corner  in  the  cirrulation  department  showing  the  insuranre  and  magazine 
department  at  the  right  foreground,  telephone  solicitation  and  statistician  in  the 
background,  and  circulation  detail  handling  complaints  at  the  left. 

promenades,  39  by  133  feet.  Glass  and  ricr.  and  the  Chinese  Mandarin.  On 
decorative  metal  of  the  bays  extend  to  the  relief  for  art  is  the  quotation,  “.Ap- 
the  ceiling  edge.  Within  the  auditorium  preciation  is  the  .Art  of  Xoble  Souls.” 
there  is  8,444  square  feet  of  flooring  in  Compass  points  are  indicated  in 
diagonal  oak  mosaic,  with  ebony,  wal-  bronze  letters  at  the  edge  of  the  marble 
nut  and  maple  Ixirder  stripes.  mosaic. 

Wainscoting  is  of  sandstone  red  on  On  the  circular  wall,  100  feet  in  cir- 
plaster  with  upper  walls  in  buff  with  a  cumferance  running  up  from  the  lower 
contrasting  stripe  design  ending  in  five  ceiling  level,  is  a  series  of  murals,  10 
lapped  rows  of  curved  2  by  4-inch  feet  high,  by  Hugo  Ballin.  They  de¬ 
plate  glass  tile,  with  blue  metal  strips  pict  the  story  of  news  gathering  in  all 
forming  the  sides  of  the  ceiling.  The  parts  of  the  world,  show  processes  of 
center  of  the  ceiling  has  a  mullion  strip  news  preparation  and  printing,  and 
of  color  to  accent  the  light  buff  bordered  touch  on  California  historical  events, 
liy  the  glass.  High  in  the  walls  at  each  The  murals  are  done  in  the  modern 
side  are  two  ornamental  light  ports  manner. 

with  hinged  metal  design.  The  classified  ad  department  is  the 

Cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  all  who  en-  •  .  .  •  - 

ter  the  main  entrance  rotunda  is  the 
huge  revolving  globe  set  on  a  bronze 
pedestal  in  the  center  of  the  circular 
floor  mosaic,  in  which  are  13  varieties 
and  colors  of  marble.  These  come  from 
.Spain,  France.  Italy,  Belgium.  .Sweden, 

Greece.  Alaska,  A’ermont,  and  Tennes¬ 
see.  The  globe  is  five  and  a  half  feet 
in  diameter,  and  is  made  of  cast  alumi¬ 
num. 

On  its  surface  is  painted  an  accurate 
map  of  the  world,  and  it  is  fitted  with 
an  electric  motor  and  geared  to  revolve 
once  in  15  minutes.  The  motor  runs 
on  no  volt  current. 

.About  the  base  of  the  i)edestal.  out¬ 
side  the  bronze  post  and  silken  rope 
guard,  is  a  circle  of  has  reliefs  in 
bronze,  the  work  of  H.  F.  Wilson. 

With  simple  figures  and  symbols,  these 
depict  the  four  great  activities  of  the 
minds  of  men.  and  four  major  racial, 
geographical  and  cultural  divisions  of 
man. 

Major  reliefs  are  Industry,  Religion, 

Science  and  .Art. 

Minor  reliefs  are  the  .American  In¬ 
dian,  the  Greek  Scholar,  the  Zulu  War- 


LUDLOW  Italics  Stand 
Up  Under  the  Mat  Roller 


After  ten  years  of  use  and  many  more  years  of  observation,  1 
find  the  Ludlow  indispensable  and  moH  economical  Can’t 
possibly  see  how  an  office  having  from  20  to  ^0  full  pages  to 
deliver  in  a  night  can  get  along  without  it. 

The  unlimited  supply  of  new  type  for  every  edition  and  the 
italics  that  do  not  break  off  under  pressure  of  the  mat  roller  are 
fuU  two  of  the  many  Ludlow  features  that  appeal  to  me. 

W.  R.  BOYER 

Composing  Room  Superintendent 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  *  Chicago,  Illinois 

Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Nicofus  Jenson  Family 


DEPENDABLE 

The  txpcriniental  work  on  Vulcan 
Prass  Blankats  has  baan  dona.  Pur- 
ehasais  ara  not  cxpactad  to  do  it  lor 
us.  Nor  do  Vulcan  Blankets  need 
to  ba  "broken  in"  or  pounded  down 
to  aauta  before  they  will  do  |ood 


For  aconoHiical  and  dapandabla 
cylinder  packina — fait,  non-falt  and 
E.  D,  blankets,  draw  sheets,  and 
undeipackinas — standardise  on  aen- 
uine  VULCAN  products.  Write  for 
printed  matter. 
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Harry  Chandler,  right,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Lot  Angele.t 
Timet,  arrompanied  hy  his  son.  Nor* 
man.  vice-president  and  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  unlocks  the  doors  of  the 
new  $4,000,000  plant. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  NOW 
IN  $4,000,000  PLANT 

{Continued  from  page  XXIIl) 


the  Spring  street  corner,  is  the  office 
of  Walter  Ptaffenberger,  di.splay  man¬ 
ager,  and  adjoining  this  to  tlie  south  is 
that  of  E.  A.  Hartford,  national  man¬ 
ager.  Ranging  down  the  -Spring  street 
side  of  the  room  are  the  national  de¬ 
partment,  schools  and  colleges,  resort 
desk,  and  mercantile,  with  a  glassed-in 
office  for  the  mercantile  manager  in  the 
far  corner. 

A  low  olive  green  border  runs  around 
the  bottom  of  the  room,  with  the  rest 
of  the  walls  and  ceiling  in  cream. 

Occupying  a  similar  space  on  the 
other  side  of  the  same  floor  is  the  pro¬ 
motion  department.  This  is  all  open, 
with  the  exception  of  a  fenced  in  area 
for  the  artists.  The  promotion  man¬ 
ager  has  his  desk  on  a  raised  dias  over 
the  entry  into  the  mam  lobby.  The 
promotion  mailing  room,  not  connected, 
runs  down  the  west  wail.  The  floors 
are  of  oak  parquetry. 

Opening  off  the  elet’ator  lobby  to  the 
south  is  the  ma’ii  telephone  switch¬ 
board.  W.  A.  Masteis,  production 
manager,  has  offices  on  the  Spring 
street  side,  just  back  of  the  displa> 
department,  with  stairs  outside  leading 
down  to  the  loading  concourse,  and 
from  there  into  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  interior  of  the  building. 

Gordon  B.  Kaufmann,  I^s  .\ngeles 
architect  planned  the  structure. 


ADDS  LUDLOWS,  ELROD 

Two  Ludlow  machine,  an  Elrod  strip 
machine,  and  complete  equipment  of 
matrices,  molds,  etc.,  have  lieen  installed 
in  the  composing  room  of  the  Cltatta- 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  I.  J.  Gardner, 
Sr.,  production  manager,  has  announced. 
The  new  equipment  cost  approximately 
$12,000.  The  Times  also  plans  to  sfiend 
approximately  $1,000  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  engraving  department 
through  purchase  of  a  new  lens,  screens, 
and  other  equipment.  Mr.  Gardner 
stated. 


“TOWER”  INTRODUCED 

Believing  that  the  vogue  for  con¬ 
densed  types  is  just  beginning,  the 
.\merican  Type  Founders  announce  the 
completion  of  a  new,  condensed  flat- 
serifed  type  called  Tower.  While  this 
type  is  a  condensed  version  of  Stymie, 
the  name  Tower  was  chosen  because  it 
has  a  distinctive  character. 


ADDS  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

The  Simpsons'  Daily  Leader-Times, 
of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  has  added  a  new 
Duplex  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller,  with 
motor,  smoother  and  controllers. 


/ 


Plant  Will  House 


Private  office  of  Jacob  Baum,  business 
manager,  Los  Angeles  Timet. 


Deeper  Bitinff  Claimed 
for  Etchitif!'  Machine 


{Special  to  Edito*  &  PuBLisHn) 

K.\nsas  City,  Mo.,  .‘\ug.  h — .\  com¬ 
pact  etching  machine  which  is  expected 
t)y  some  to  revolutionize  the  photo-en¬ 
graving  industry  has  been  i)laced  on 
the  market  here-  by  the  newly  incor¬ 
porated  Holland  Corporation. 

Developed  and  i>erfected  by  Lou  E. 
Holland,  the  iwrcelain  encased  inven¬ 
tion  quickly  produces  a  halftone  or  line 
drawing  on  a  copper,  brass,  or  steel 
plate,  electricity  instead  of  acid  doing 
the  work. 

The  machine  is  modern  in  apiK-arance 
with  push  buttons,  a  control  clock  and 
automatic  cutoff.  .\  te.st  machine  has 
l)een  in  use  at  the  Holland  Engraving 
Company  here  the  jast  26  months,  with 
two  years  of  experiments  l)ehind  that. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Holland  prod¬ 
uct  that  copper,  brass  or  steel  plates, 
either  in  halftone  or  line  drawings,  can 
be  etched  dee|)er  and  clearer,  holdiiig 
tone  lietter.  than  by  the  longer  acid 
method.  When  the  Holland  machine 
liegins  its  work,  the  control  clock  is 
set  at  the  projier  i)eriod.  never  more 
than  15  minutes.  .\t  the  end  of  the 
set  time,  the  machine  cuts  off  automati¬ 
cally  and  the  etching  process  is  com¬ 
plete.  For  the  finer  screen  work,  three 
minutes  or  less  is  re<|uircd:  for  other 
types,  eight  minutes.  The  machine  is 
concerned  only  with  the  etching  stage  of 
the  engraving  process. 

While  Mr.  Holland  has  considered 
primarily  the  needs  of  the  photo-en¬ 
graving  industry,  his  invention  may  en¬ 
ter  newspaper  plants  as  well,  he  said. 


Two  Utica  Dailies 


The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Obsenvr  Dis¬ 
patch  plant  on  Oriskany  Plaza  will  t)e 
slightly  remodeled  to  allow  permanently 
(|uartering  there  the  Utica  Daily  Press, 
latest  acquisition  of  the  Gannett  Group. 

The  Press  news  department  has  been 
located  in  the  O-D  plant  third  floor  for 
several  weeks.  A  new  ceiling  will  be 
put  in  the  newsroom. 

.\n  old  stairway  will  be  removed  to 
allow  500  more  square  feet  of  space 
in  the  composing  room  and  a  stairway 
landing  on  the  second  floor  will  be 
partitioned  to  expand  the  advertising  de- 
jjartment  space  in  preparation  for  mov¬ 
ing  the  Press  advertising  staff  to  the 
new  building.  Furniture  in  the  first 
floor  offices  will  l)e  rearranged  to  al¬ 
low  introduction  of  the  Press  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

The  Oriskany  Plaza  end  of  the 
l-uilding  was  added  in  1922  when  the 
Utica  Observer  and  the  Utica  Herald- 
Dispatch  consolidated.  Another  addi¬ 
tion  was  made  to  that  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing  in  19.10.  Now  it  is  flush  with  the 
sidewalk  and  presents  a  three-story  face 
of  gray  stone. 

The  O-D  building  contains  six  print¬ 
ing  press  units  and  the  Press  four.  De¬ 
cision  as  to  which  ones  will  l)e  kept  has 
not  been  made.  Prentiss  Bailey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  says.  The  former  Press  build¬ 
ing  at  310-312  Main  Street  will  be  sold. 

IfoHsing  the  two  papers  in  the  same 
building  will  lie  completed  this  sum¬ 
mer,  it  is  expected. 


NEW  MATRIX  PROCESS 


JOHNSON  SUCCEEDS  JORDAN 

Henry  L.  Johnson  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  Neiv  England  Printer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Franklin  E.  Jordan,  resigned. 
Mr.  Johnson  will  maintain  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  272  Congress  Street.  Boston. 


UTHO  DEPARTMENT  ADDED 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Newspapers  i— ^ 
New  Equipment — Have  Unusual  Sets. 

{Special  to  Editos  &  I’liilishii)  ^ 

Hakkisbukg,  Pa.,  Aug.  7— The  Tek- 
graph  Newspapers,  publishers  of  tb 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  and  the  Momiiu 
Telegraph,  have  installed  a  photo-Htiww 
raphy  department  in  their  plant. 

Publishe'-s  of  the  Telegraph  N^u. 
papers  say  Harrisburg  is  one  of  the  fint 
cities  of  its  size  to  be  given  this  kad 
of  printing  service  and  iwint  out  tb 
unusual  and  spectacular  color  effect 
which  the  equipment  offers  at  reason 
able  costs. 

The  jiaper  has  an  engraving  depan- 
ment  containing  about  7a,000  square  feu 
of  floor  space. 


Fo 


Patent  Granted  For  Relief  Mats  From 
Electrotypes  of  Photographs 

A  I'nited  States  patent  on  a  new- 
process  for  making  relief  matrices  from 
electrotypes  of  photographs  has  been 
granted  to  George  Ernewein,  of  the 
Buffalo  (\.  Y.)  Eivning  Nnvs  stereo¬ 
type  department.  Under  Mr.  Erne- 
wein’s  process,  he  .says,  the  matrices 
produced  are  so  clear-cut  that  they 
may  l)e  used  for  the  making  of  stereo¬ 
types  which  arc  e<|ual  to  the  original 
electrotypes. 

In  making  these  matrices.  Mr.  Erne¬ 
wein  said,  any  imperfections  in  the  clec- 
troty|)es  may  l)e  eliminated,  assuring 
perfect  matrices  and  fine  stereotypes. 
The  new  method,  he  added,  would  be 
a  lxK)n  to  national  advertisers,  who 
now  must  spend  huge  sums  to  manu¬ 
facture  numerous  electrotypes  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  By  the  use  of  his  process. 
Mr.  Ernewein  said,  this  expense  can  be 
drastically  reduced  by  sub-stituting  in- 
i.xpensive  matrices  for  the  costly  elcc- 
trotyjH-s. 


r 


NEW  LUDLOW  USERS  1 

Included  among  newspapers  that  have  | 
recently  added  new  Ludlow  cquipoMt  f 
are  the  following:  Latrobe  (Pa.)  Btl-  r 
Ictin;  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recoritr  - 
and  Democrat;  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald;  Xni’  York  Daily  Racing  Tab-  h 
Longview  (Tex.)  .Wetvs-Jountl;  ! 
U'oterteni-n  (Wis.)  Daily  Times;  and 
Xeti-port  (R.  1.)  Daily  News. 


ALLEN  TO  SPEAK 

John  E.  .-Mien,  c-ditor  of  the  Linotype^ 
.\'ezcs,  will  talk  on  newspaper  makeup  ‘ 
at  the  convention  of  the  Maine  Pre#  ■ 
.Association  at  Lucerne.  Maine,  Aug.  23, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Publishers’  .Association  at  Syracuse 
University  Sept.  13.  The  talks  will  b  5 
illustrated  with  photographic  enlarge 
ments  of  various  types  of  newspaper 
pages. 


NEW  ELROD  EQUIPMENT 

Elrod  equipment  has  recently  been  in-  ^ 
stalled  in  the  following  newspapen;  i 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune;  IVinfitU 
(la.)  Beacon;  Marshfield  (Wis.)  i 
Nezt’S'Hcrald ;  Napa  (Cal.)  Register; 
and  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 


IS 


PLEASEDi 


stercotypers,  press  fore  : 


A.  T.  F.  APPOINTS  DEALER 

E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  New 
( Irleans.  and  with  branches  in  Dallas 
and  Houston.  Te.xas  and  Tampa,  Fla., 
has  been  aptrointed  e.xclusive  dealers  for 
.American  Type  Founders  in  that  ter- 
ritorv.  Palmer  will  handle  the  complete 
A.  T.  F.  line. 


men,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents,  business  managen,  ^ 
editors,  advertisers  and 
readers — of  newspapen  ; 
which  use  | 
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They  give  deep,  clean-cut, 
accurate  impressions  at  lo»  ^ 
moulding  pressure — pro¬ 
longing  the  life  of  moulding  , 
blankets,  type  and  cuts.  ^ 

Mill-conditioned  to  control 
shrink — scorch  quickly — re 
lease  easily,  without  need 
of  oil  or  powder. 


We’d  like  to  send  yoo ! 
samples. 
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i^\  pour-Color  Comics  Printed  With 
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Joel  Brooker,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Tampa  Times  (left)  con- 
crttnlating  Derrill  Hart,  press  room  foreman,  on  perfection  of  unique  device. 


An  ingenious  device  which  permits 
the  simultaneous  printing  of  an 
eight-page  four-color  tabloid  comic  sec¬ 
tion  and  a  standard  size  black  and  white 
sfction,  has  been  perfected  by  Derrill 
Hart,  foreman  of  the  press  department 
of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times, 
under  the  supervision  of  Joel  Brooker, 
mechanical  superintendent. 

Many  observers  have  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  1  ampa  Times  is  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  printing 
a  four-color  comic  section  and  black 
and  white  section  without  inserting. 

Mr.  Hart  constructed  a  plaster  of 
paris  partitition  in  one  of  the  ink  foun¬ 
tains  on  the  press  and  prints  a  12-page 
black  and  white  section  and  an  8-page 


tabloid  section  in  four  colors,  using 
only  four  of  the  six  units  of  the  Times 
press.  The  press  was  purchased  from 
the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 
several  years  ago  and  installed  at  a  cost 
of  $113,000.  It  will  print  40,000  48-page 
papers  an  hour. 

While  the  press  was  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  black  and  and  white  only, 
^Ir.  Hart  has  produced  on  it  a  color 
section  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  prin¬ 
ted  on  regular  color  presses.  He  runs 
the  press  at  a  rate  of  24,000  an  hour 
when  printing  the  comic  and  regular 
news  section  combined,  said  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  faster  than  most  color  presses 
can  be  operated. 


PREDICTS  TELEVISION 
WITHIN  A  YEAR 


Philadelphia  Inventor  Saya  Home 
Seta  Will  Be  Available  at  $200 
Coat — Demonatrated  in 
Philadelphia 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Philadeli'Iii.^,  Aug.  6 — Television 
should  be  in  .•\merican  homes  within 
a  year  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
$200  a  set,  receiving  programs  from  at 
last  three  broadcasting  stations,  be¬ 
lieves  Philo  T.  I'arnsworth,  head  of 
Televi.sioii  Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  Ltd. 

Considerable  refinement  of  technique 
since  the  first  iiublic  showing  in  the 
Franklin  Institute  here  last  .August  was 
evident  in  the  Farnsworth  equipment  in 
a  recent  demonstration  before  a  group 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  visitors 
to  his  laboratories  in  Chestnut  Hill. 
Tne  29-year-old  inventor  and  his  staff 
of  17  put  on  an  elaborate  television 
using  both  direct  wire  and 
radio  to  carry  the  image  from  the  tele¬ 
vision  “eye”  or  camera  to  the  fluor- 
w<^t  bottom  of  the  flask-shaped  cath- 
lube  where  it  becomes  visible. 

Farnsworth  estimates  the  equip- 
toent  is  “ten  times  more  powerful  and 
IW  times  letter”  than  it  was  a  year 
^0,  when  his  demonstration  at  Franklin 
Institute  won  widespread  interest  of 
sciCTtists  and  the  public. 

■At  the  recent  demonstration  there  was 
a  receiving  set  for  each  type  of  trans- 
toission,  direct  wire  and  wireless.  While 
tne  former  gave  the  best  result,  its  9yj 
y  12  inch  picture  lieing  comparable  in 
cwnty  to  a  home  movie  projection  on 
a  small  screen,  the  radio  received  image 

^  k  '^7*  pictures, 

^ny  7  inches  in  size,  suffered  from 
distortion  due  to  electrical 
‘“•l^crence,  however, 
tn  M  screen  showed  pictures 

olack  and  white,  the  smaller  in  a 
Kteenish  hue,  a  matter  of  choice  in 
"""««nt  materials,  although  the 
f^ish  type  takes  less  power.  When 
commercial  home  televisor  is  ready 


(built  into  the  same  cabinet  with  the 
sound  radio  and  the  $200  maximum 
figure  covering  both)  the  image  re¬ 
ceived  may  lie  only  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  square,  but  will  be  magnified 
by  a  lens  thrown  on  a  flat  screen.” 

Ordinary  radio  brought  sound  accom¬ 
paniment  to  dancing  and  musical  acts, 
a  chalk-talk  in  which  the  artist’s  eight 
inch  charcoal  lines  were  very  plain,  and 
other  subjects  picked  up  directly  by 
the  television  eye.  In  addition  several 
reels  of  motion  pictures  were  shown 
in  the  demonstration. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  said  his  firm  had 
already  issued  licenses  to  use  his  patents 
to  two  manufacturers  in  this  country 
and  two  abroad.  The  Philco  Radio  and 
Television  Corporation,  of  this  city,  has 
lieen  licensed  to  make  television  re¬ 
ceivers,  and  the  Heinz  &  Kaufman 
Company,  of  California,  to  make  trans¬ 
mitters.  Licenses  have  also  been  issued 
to  the  Baird  concern  of  lingland  and  the 
Fernsen  Corporation  of  Germany. 

The  young  inventor  expects  to  have 
three  stations  sending  out  television 


800  Miters 
45  Minutes 


a 


» 


Borders  (or  forty  complete  boxes  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  with  the  Rouse  Vertical 
Rotary  Miterer.  Compare  this  with  ordinary 
mitering  methods — and  find  the  answer  to 
lower  composing  room  costs. 

The  Rouse  Vertical  Rotary  Miterer  cuts 
direct  from  the  strip  without  previous  cut¬ 
ting  to  length.  Right  and  Ian  miters  are 
completed  in  a  single  motion.  Strips  are 
held  by  an  automatic  clamp  speeding  up 
operation  and  facilitating  production. 

The  Rouse  Vertical  Rotary  Miterer  is  built 
for  high-speed  production.  It  does  the  work 
of  hours  in  minutes.  It  is  a  modem  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  up-to-date  composing  room. 
It  is  a  profit-maker. 

Sand  for  prices  and  complete  description. 


H  B  ROUSE  &  CO 

2212  Ward  St  .  Chicago.  Ill 


programs,  one  at  Chestnut  Hill,  one 
in  New  York  and  one  in  San  F'rancisco. 

While  a  number  of  stations  were 
broadcasting  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
mechanical  method,  using  a  perforated 
scanning  disc,  the  only  one  using  the 
modern  electron  scanning  method  is 
the  Baird  station  in  London,  Mr.  Farns¬ 
worth  said. 

The  present  range  of  television  sta¬ 
tions,  he  explained,  is  from  30  to  70 
miles,  dejiending  on  the  height  of  the 
transmitting  antenna.  Tlie  range  of  the 
antenna  is  virtually  its  own  horizon, 
since  television  waves  must  go  in  a 
straight,  direct  line.  Like  our  sight, 
they  do  not  follow  the  curvature  of  the 
earth,  and  the  main  idea  in  television  is 
to  keep  as  many  as  possible  of  the  rays 
from  getting  away  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  said  chain  broad¬ 
casting  of  television  is  to  be  developed 
through  special  “concentric  line”  ca¬ 
bles,  consisting  of  a  hollow  tube  carry¬ 
ing  one  part  of  the  circuit  and  an 
ordinary  wire  inside  and  insulated  from 
the  tube.  There  are  two  such  concen¬ 
tric  lines  in  a  New  York- Philadelphia 
cable  now  being  laid  by  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co. 


MARKS  BOTH  YEAR  WITH  DAILY 

A  party  for  John  W.  Rosenbach,  65, 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  SOth  anniversary  of  his  service 
with  the  paper,  was  tendered  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  July  31.  Mechanical  department 
heads  and  other  old-time  co-workers 
of  Mr.  Rosenbach  assembled  on  his 
farm,  and  Louis  W.  Woelfel,  assistant 
mechanical  sui)erintendent,  presented  him 
a  wrist  watch.  The  business  office  pre¬ 
sented  a  floral  bouquet  to  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
bach,  who  also  recieved  a  cablegram  of 
congratulations  from  Edward  H.  Butler, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  News,  who 
is  in  Europe.  Frank  E.  Davis,  of  the 
News  accounting  department,  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  congratulatory  cablegram  re¬ 
cently  upon  the  completion  of  50  years 
of  service  with  the  News  -Aug.  1. 


The 

DIRECTO.MAT 

Hydraulic  Matrix 
Press 


I  T.  U.  CONVENTION  SEPT.  7-14 

1,200  Expected  to  Attend  Annual 
Meeting  to  Be  Held  in  Montreal 

The  79th  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  will  be 
held  in  Montreal  Sept.  7  to  14.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Montreal  committee  in  charge 
of  arrangements  1,200  delegates  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Plans  are  now  being  made  to 
run  a  special  train  from  VVashington 
through  New  York  to  Montreal. 

The  opening  session  will  take  place 
Saturday  morning,  Sept.  7,  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  will  not  commence  until 
the  following  Monday  morning.  Con¬ 
tinuing  all  week,  the  convention  will  re¬ 
view  the  business  of  the  organization 
for  the  past  year,  hear  reports  on  vari¬ 
ous  activities,  such  as  the  Union  Prin¬ 
ters’  Home  at  Colorado  Springs,  old  age 
pensions  and  the  other  features  of  the 
union.  The  policies  governing  its  inter¬ 
nal  activities  will  be  discussed  and  nec¬ 
essary  changes  recommended. 


LABEL  RUNNING  HEADS 

The  Cleveland  News,  \vhich  recently 
adopted  “floating”  headlines,  is  now 
using  label  indices  in  connection  with 
the  folios  on  pages  carrying  segregated 
news.  For  example  “6  State  News,” 
“Radio  7,”  “8  Cable  News,"  “10 
Opinion,"  “.Amusements  11,”  “12 

Markets,"  “2B  News  About  People," 
“Women’s  News  3B,’’  “Best  Sport 
Pages  4B,’’  “6B  Classified — Phone 
Prospect  4800,’’  and  “Fun  7B.” 


RUTZ  REGIONAL  SUPERVISOR 

Henry  Rutz,  of  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Typographical  Union  No.  23  and  State 
Director  of  Workers’  Education  for  the 
I'ederal  Government,  has  been  appointed 
regional  supervisor  in  the  same  work 
for  11  central  states  by  Harry  L.  Hop¬ 
kins.  Federal  Relief  Administrator.  The 
new  regional  director  was  formerly  an 
international  vice-president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  union  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  Buchdruekerceitung ,  a  (jerman 
labor  weekly. 


in  now  succeiisfully  in  operation  in  thirteen  American  citien  and  six  more  machines 
are  on  order.  Real  achievements  never  need  tall  talk.  Progress  can  well  tell  its 
own  story.  So  can  efficiency.  So  can  price. 

Facta  prevail.  Claims  cannot  always  be  proved.  Promises  are  not  always  kept. 
But  facts  •  .  .  you  can  put  your  finfxer  on  facts  like  these^  established  by  the 
IMRECTOMAT  installed  in  the  M'Jtcaukee  Journal  plant  ...  Sharper  and  more 
uniform  type  matter,  more  detail  and  contrast  in  the  halftones,  denser  solids, 
and  considerable  savinix  of  time  per  mat  moulded,  as  compared  with  the  roller 
method.  Stretch  of  mat  completely  eliminated.  Whereas  under  the  roller 
method  every  kern  of  italic  type  is  apt  to  be  broken  and  8-point  Monotype  is 
invariably  pushed  off  its  feet,  the  DIRECTOMAT  enables  liberal  use  of  these 
delicate  type  faces  without  fear  of  crushing  them  in  mouldinit. 

A  large  Metropolitan  paper  has  just  installed  a  IHRECTTOMAT  and  is  highly 
pleased  with  the  efficiency,  speed,  simplicity  and  the  results  obtained  with  this 
engineering  masterpiece. 

Write  for  full  particutara. 

m 

Lake  Erie  Stereotype  Equipment  Company 

Division  of  Lake  Eric  Enqinecring  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

68  KENMORE  STATION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Selling  Agents: 

Fkxidul  Dry  Mit  Coapwy  •  •  SI  W«it  Street,  N.w  York 

B.  O.  Htnnins  Sal«  Ajmey  -  -  608  S.  Oewborn  Chico 

Wood  FIor,  Corporelioii  ...  Hootick  Falk,  New  York 
SUhi  N.wipapcr  Supply  CoiapMy,  Inc.  .  •  •  Lot  Anacin 
American  Publishers  Supply  ....  West  Lynn,  Mats. 
Torortto  Type  Foundry  Company,  Ltd.  -  -  Toronto,  Canede 


Daily’s  Electrical  Indicator  Shows 

What  Machines  Are  Producing 


TAMPA  TRIBUNE  IS  AIR 
CONDITIONED 


New  Plant  Embodies  Many  Other 
Modern  Devices —  Has  30,000 
Square  Feet  of  Operating 
Floor  Space 


1-  recently  moved  into  its  new,  modern, 
air-conditioned  building,  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  most  completely-equipped 
^maller  newspaper  plants  in  the  country. 

The  new  home  of  the  Tribune  has  a 
frontage  of  nearly  a  block  on  Lafayette 


tire  plant  have  been  insulated  against  S 
noise.  ...  ■ 

The  air  conditioning  equipment,  which  ' 
supplies  washed  filtered  air  to  all  Je- 
partments  of  the  paper,  including  me- 
chanical,  is  operated  from  a  central 
plant  near  the  center  of  the  ground  i 
tloor.  Because  various  Tribune  depart-  [ 
ments  are  at  work  at  different  times  | 
during  the  day,  a  zoning  system  has  6 
been  installed  for  the  air  conditiomi^  | 
with  six  units,  each  of  which  may  be  t 
(jl)erated  separately. 

Floors  in  the  mechanical  departments 
are  of  wood  block  instead  of  concrete 
to  make  soft  walking  surfaces.  Springed 
steel  chairs  are  used  in  the  composing  ’ 


.\.n  installation  of  this  size  using  ordi 


The  Indicator  used  at  the  ad  copy  cutter's  desk— a  duplicate  of  the 
Indicator  used  by  the  news  copy  cutter 

OWING  to  the  intermingling  of  news  for  "time  ads,"  blue;  for  “no  copy," 
copy,  heads  and  advertising  on  white  frosted,  and  for  “machine  down," 
tyjiesetting  machines  and  the  inconven-  red.  The  machinists’  indicator  contains 


ience  sometimes  experienced  by  the  copy  only  the  "machine  down"  feature. 


cutters  on  news  and  ads  in  placing  their 


“Must”  copj,  more  especially  Ijetween  nary  lighting  bulbs  on  standard  voltage 
editions  when  there  would  be  some  ma-  would  lie  almost  prohibitive  Ixitli  from 


IKiint  of  first  cost  and  operating.  Hence 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  lay  in 
the  use  of  low  voltage  lamps. 

The  system  contains  468  six  volt  radio 
dial  lamps.  These  lamps  are  a  stand¬ 
ard  type  easily  obtained,  and  giving  an 
average  of  1,000  hours’  continuous  ser- 


.Vbove  and  to  the  right  of  the  copy 


The  iKiwer  supply  is  obtained  through 
a  500-watt  stepdown  transformer — 110 
volts  to  four  and  six  volts.  The  four 
volt  tap  was  used,  as  the  lower  rating 
gives  satisfactory  results  and  tends  to 
increase  the  life  of  the  lamps. 

The  machine  switch  units  consists  of 
small  rotary  arm  contact  switches  sup¬ 
plemented  by  two  canopy  tumbler 
switches.  Tlie  whole  switch  arrange¬ 
ment  is  indicating  and  easily  operated. 
.\  switch  unit  is  fixed  on  each  ma- 


Night  view  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune's  new  plant,  modernly  equipped  and  ^ 
air  conditioned,  with  inure  than  30.000  si|uare  feet  of  floor  space. 


holder  is  shown  the  control  switch  on  chine  just  above  the  keyboard  by  means 
one  of  the  machines  connected  with  of  a  bracket. 


the  Indicator  system.  All  the  wire  used  is  Xo.  18  aiinun- 

.  .  ciator,  except  the  power  feed  from  tlie 

chines  setting  time  news  and  tune  ads,  transformer  to  the  base  plates,  in  which 


the  Montreal  Daily  Star  has  devised  an  case  No.  14  standard  wire  was  used, 
electrical  indicator  whereby  it  could  see  The  wiring  is  done  in  conduit,  the  con- 


at  a  glance  what  every  machine  was  Juit  varying  in  size  to  suit  the  group- 
producing  if  covered  by  an  operator,  i„g  of  the  machines.  The  conduits  are 


thereby  enabling  operators  to  place  our  laid  across  the  top  of  the  MargacI 


Must  copy  promptly  and  accordingly,  feeder  frames  and  the  wiring  run  down 


J.  M.  Letham,  composing  room  super-  the  machine  frames  in  B.X.  conduit. 


intendent,  developed  the  device. 


This  electrical  indicator  is  in  use  on  lation. 


This  makes  a  neat  and  efficient  instal- 


the  ad  copy  cutter’s  desk,  and  another  Metal  covers  are  providetl  on  the 


just  like  it  is  suspended  above  the  desk  hack  of  each  panel,  with  a  fine  mesh 


of  the_  news  copy  cutter.  £!ach  indi-  wire  screen  guard  over  the  front  of 


cator  is  electrically  connected  with  36  each  panel  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
composing  machines,  and  each  machine  lamps  except  by  the  electrician. 


is  equipi^  with  a  control  switch  that  The  objectives  set  out  in  designing 


Street  and  its  two  stories  house  more 
than  oU.OdO  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Its  architecture  is  modern,  designed 
solely  for  service  and  efficiency.  Its 
only  decorations  are  two  pilasters  at 
the  sides  of  the  black  glass  and  white 
metal  main  doorway. 

Lighting  in  the  lobby  is  indirect  and 
the  terrazzo  floor  is  of  modernistic  de¬ 
sign.  'I'he  business  office  is  located  on 
the  first  floor  and  a  wide  stairway  leads 
to  the  advertising,  circulation,  news 
and  editorial  departments  on  the  second 
l1iK)r. 

•Ml  mechanical  departments,  except 
photoengraving,  are  on  the  first  floor. 
The  photoengraving  department  was  put 
on  the  second  floor  because  of  its  close 
relation  to  the  news  department.  De¬ 
partments  are  arranged  in  a  "straight 
line"  for  efficiency. 

Each  of  the  executive  offices  is 
paneled  with  matched  Florida  gumwood, 
and  walls,  ceiling  and  floors  of  the  en- 


r(Kun.  Special  lighting  has  liecn  in- 
stalleil  to  prevent  eye  strain.  Each 
mechanical  department  has  its  own  tiled 
lavatory  and,  in  additon,  all  mechanical 
units  have  shower  and  locker  rooms. 

The  Tribune  published  a  special 
eight-jiage  rotogravure  section  recently, 
featuring  various  exterior  and  interior 
\iews  of  its  new  home.  The  only  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  in  this  supplement  was 
that  of  those  who  had  a  part  in  con¬ 
structing  the  modern  newspajxr  plant. 

S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Daily 
Times  publisher,  is  also  head  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune.  J.  S.  Mims  is  general 
manager  of  the  Tampa  morning  japer. 


NEW  CASLON  FACE 

Ludlow  TyiKigraph  Cfniijany,  Oij- 
cago,  has  intrtKluced  Caslon  Bold  Italic 
as  a  new  addition  to  its  matrix  fonts.  | 
This  face  is  availalde  in  sizes  from  12  j 
to  48  iK)int.  The  matrices  are  made  on  | 
angular  bodies. 


enables  its  operator  to  keep  the  news  the  apparatus  were  utility,  simplicity. 

cutters  iriformed,  by  means  ease  of  operation,  low  initial  and  oper- 


of  lights  on  their  indicators,  as  to  just  ating  costs. 


what  the  machine  is  doing— setting  All  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception 


■‘must  news,”  “must  ads,”  “time  news,”  of  stan^rd  accessories,  was  made  in  the 


“time  ads.”  or  whether  it  has  “no  copy”  Star’s  own  plant  and  installed  by  its 


or  is  “down.”  On  top  of  the  lights  is  own  electrician.  The  total  cost  of  the 
a  card  m  colors  denoting^  what  fonts  apparatus  made  and  installed,  including 


of  type  the  different  machines  carry. 

In  addition  to  the  two  indicators  re- 


the  lamps,  was  $750. 

The  power  required  to  maintain  the 


ferr^  to,  another  indicator,  in  the_  ma-  apparatus  in  full  operation  is  less  than 


chinists’  department,  lets  the  machinists  five  killowatts,  or,  in  actual  cost,  six 


know  at  a  glance  when  any^  trouble  is  cents  per  ten  hour  days 


being  experience  on  a  machine. 


The  device  was  recently  explaine  at 


-Ml  outstanding  feature  of  the  system  tj,g  mechanical  conference  of  the  .\mer- 


is  the  guarantee  that  all  machines  are 
fumishe  with  copy  and  are  producing 
at  all  times,  if  covert  by  an  operator. 

The  indicators  use  by  the  copy  cut- 
t^  are  each  equippe  with  216  lamps. 


ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 


SHERBOURNE  NAMED  ORGANIZER 

Sam  S.  Sherboume,  linotype  operator 


but  the  indicator  used  by  the  machinists  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  News, 
has  only  36,  one  for  each  machine.  The  recently  was  elected  organizer  of  the 


lamps  are  colore  (which  was  easily 
brought  about  by  dipping  them  in  com- 


Oklahoma  City  Trades  and  Labor  Coun¬ 
cil  for  a  six-month  term.  .\t  the 


mercial  grade  lamp  lacquer ) ,  and  the  meeting  it  was  announce  that  the  Okla- 
following  color  scheme  is  observe  :  For  homa  Qty  Typographical  Union  has 


AdTcrtUan  damand  good  pioois— oltan  in 
uniaaaonabla  quanlitiaa,  whan  thay  must  ba 
obtainad  by  ordinary  proving  matbods. 

With  tba  No.  325A  Vandarcook  Powar 
Paga  Prooi  Praaa,  a  raquast  ior  an  unusual 
niunbar  oi  proois  is  no  problam.  Ono  thou¬ 
sand  hill  nawspapar  paga  proois  par  hour 
is  aasy  production. 

Advanca  proois  ior  posting,  axtra  proois 
ior  dopartmontal  chacldng — ail  oi  axcaption- 


al  quality,  tand  to  cuatomar  satisiactioa.  | 
Tha  No.  32SA  Vandarcook  Power  Pags  ; 
Prooi  Prass  is  mada  ior  tha  high  spaad  pra-  | 
duction  raquirad  by  modem  newspapers,  j 
It  has  proved  its  aihciancy  in  many  lead-  - 
ing  publication  plants.  It  desarvas  the 
thoughthil  consideration  oi  ovary  produetisa 
exacutiva.  | 

Sand  ior  datails  oi  periormanca  sad  t 


‘must  news,’’  canary  color ;  for  ‘‘must  contribute  $50  to  the  Armour  Packing 


ads,”  green;  for  “time  news,”  orange;  plant  strikers  at  Oklahoma  City. 
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Sew  Duplex  Unitubular  Permits 

Color  Work  By  Small  City  Pap  ers 


Close-up  view  of 
New  Duplex 
Unitubular  press 
being  installed  in 
plant  of  Roto- 
Color,  Inc^  St. 
Charles,  Ill. 


THK  new  Duplex  L'nitubular,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is  de- 
-igned  to  open  the  dour  for  improved 
color  printing  in  non-metrojiolitan  news- 
iwpers.  according  to  officials  of  the 
company.  The  latest  development  is 
a  type  of  tubular  press  which  retains  all 
the  advantages  and  merits  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  Duplex  Tubular  and  adds  to  them 
a  number  of  features,  including  the  re- 
cersable  cylinder,  which  permit  increased 
speed  and  flexibility  in  color  printing. 

Roto-Color.  Inc.,  St.  Charles,  Ill., 
printers  in  the  publication  and  advertis¬ 
ing  circular  field,  are  completing  in- 
'tallation  of  a  Duplex  Unitubular  this 
week,  in  addition  to  other  Duplex  and 
Miehle  presses  in  the  plant.  Tlie  new 
Duplex  is  of  special  interest  to  non- 
metropolitan  daily  publishers  because  it 
is  a  type  particularly  adaptable  to  news- 
laper  press  work  in  the  field  of  color 
printing. 

.■Knnouncement  was  made  this  week 
that  Edward  H.  Dougherty  Company, 
Chicago  commercial  printers  of  the 
Soulhtmi'n  Economist  and  other  pub- 
liauions,  has  ordered  eight  Duplex 
L'nitubular  units  of  latest  design  with 
two  folders. 


The  press  at  St.  Charles  i>  especially 
adaptable  to  mtwspaper  color  printing 
in  a  variety  of  combinations  and  with 
comparatively  little  additiotial  mechan- 
isin,  according  to  Herman  Perllwitz, 
mechanical  superintendent  of  Roto- 
Color,  Inc.  This  is  accomplished  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  page  capacity,  through 
means  of  the  reversable  cylinder.  To 
illustrate  color  possibilities  with  the  new 
L'nitubular,  it  was  explained  to  Editor 
&  Plblisheh  that  an  eight-page  equip¬ 
ment  can  print  four  pages  in  black  and 
four  pages  in  one  color  and  black.  This 
same  eight-page  capacity  can  also  turn 
out  a  four-page  product,  two  pages  in 
one  color  and  black,  and  two  pages  in 
three  colors  and  black.  Every  eight 
pages  of  additional  press  capacity  can. 
of  course,  lie  adapted  to  corresponding 
additional  color  facilities. 

The  new  press  at  Roto-Color  has  the 
paper  rolls  on  a  .sub-structure  under¬ 
neath  the  press,  although  paper  rolls 
on  this  type  of  press  can  be  put  on  sub¬ 
structure  or  on  reels,  it  was  pointed  out. 
The  St.  Charles  press  is  provided  with 
an  electric  hoist  to  fe^  the  paj^r 
rolls.  The  press  is  also  equipped  with 
Cline  automatic  control  boards  with 
twin  motors.. 


UNOTYPE  INSTALLATIONS 

Linotypes  recently  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  West  Coast  Printers, 
la)s  .Angeles;  Watson-Jones,  Inc.,  San 
Diego;  George  W.  Nave,  Washington, 
D.  C  ;  Timcs-Herald,  Washington,  D.C. 
Two-in-One  Model  8;  Idaho  Daily 
■Statesman,  Boise,  Idaho;  Journal  Print¬ 
ing  &  Stationers-  Company,  East  St. 
L^s,  111. ;  O'Brien  County  Bell,  Prim- 
glur,  Iowa;  Junction  City  (Kan.) 
Union;  Miller  Printing  Company,  Lans¬ 
ing.  Mich. :  Independent  Typesetting 
Company,  New  York  City;  John  Soe- 
|nMn  Print  Shop,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. ; 
^cinnati  Post,  Two-in-One  Model  14; 
wmpsey,  Kimsey  &  Down  Printing 
Company,  Portland,  Ore. ;  Riverside 
-'^thens.  Pa.;  First  Catholic  Slo- 
Uiiion  of  United  States  of  Ameri- 
^  publishing  Jednota,  Middletown,  Pa.; 
b^hern  .Agriculturist  Company,  Nash- 
'■ille;  Floresiille  (Tex.)  Chronicle- 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Her- 
“m;  Lambert  Printing  Company,  Tor¬ 
onto,  Ont. 


MANUAL  OF 

STEREOTYFMNO 

.4  Story  of  the  History,  Equip¬ 
ment,  Materials  and  Manipula¬ 
tions  of  Stereotyping,  including 
a  glossary  and  encyclopedia  of 
terms,  agents  and  practices 
told  in  80,000  words. 

$5  the  copy,  remittance  may 
accompany  order,  or  pay  post¬ 
man  on  delivery,  make  checks 
and  money  orders  payable  to 

JOSEPH  GOGGiN 

i75i  North  Lm  Clmho  CHICAOO^  iLL, 


DAILIES  CONTROL  COPY 
BY  ELECTRIC  DEVICE 

Small  Oblong  Box  in  Camden  Courier- 
Post  Editorial  Rooms  Tells  How 
Composing  Room  Is  Fixed 
for  Copy 

.A  simple  device  promoting  a  smoother 
flow  of  copy  to  the  composing  room  has 
been  installed  in  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  news  room  by  Frank  H. 
Ryan,  managing  editor. 

Designed  by  Elmer  C.  Pratt,  Courier- 


"EUeclric  copy  control”  device  in  use  at 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post.  It  gives 
instant  contact  between  composing  and 
news  rooms,  the  panel  lighting  up  to 
advise  copy  status  or  warn  of  deadline's 
approach. 

Post  mechanical  superintendent,  the 
■'electric  copy  control”  has  saved  time, 
money  and  miles  of  walking  between 
the  tiews  and  composing  room  in  the 
few  months  it  has  lieen  in  use,  not  to 
mention  the  usual  wrangles  it  has  obvi¬ 


ated  by  its  impersonal  jogging  of  the 
city  desk  and  copy  desk  for  the  right 
kind  of  copy  of  the  right  time. 

The  device  consists  of  a  small  oblong 
box  with  a  glass  patiel  on  the  wall  of 
the  new's  room  in  full  view  of  the  city 
editor  and  the  copy  desk.  On  the  glass 
panel  are  lettered  the  words  “deadline,” 
and  three  copy  classifications,  “low,” 
“time”  and  “too  much.”  A  single 
stroke  gong  that  calls  attention  to  a  sig¬ 
nal  but  is  not  too  loud  to  cause  annoy¬ 
ance  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  box. 

The  controls  are  four  electric  switch 
buttons  at  the  composing  room  copy 
cutter’s  desk.  Fifteen  minutes  before 
each  deadline  the  makeup  editor  or  copy 
cutter  signals  “deadline”  and  that  section 
i>f  the  board  in  the  city  room  is  illum¬ 
inated.  the  gong  meanwhile  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  panel.  The  warning  is 
(luietly  noted  and  the  clean-up  of  all 
iniixjrtant  copy  is  begun. 

If  it  so  happens  that  there  has  been 
a  llixxl  of  copy  the  board  tells  the  city 
room  “too  much.”  Tlien  copy  is  held 
down  by  the  rewrite  staff  and  cut  to 
the  Ixjiie  by  the  desk.  If  further  trims 
are  needed  these  are  made  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

When  a  large  amount  of  copy  is 
needed  the  news  room  is  so  informed  liy 
a  “low”  signal.  Everyone  speeds  up 
production  and  the  composing  room  is 
soon  busy  with  a  normal  amount  of 
copy.  .4t  other  times  the  “time”  signal 
flashes,  .advising  the  editors  that  the 
compositors  are  working  on  time  copy 
and  at  the  moment  more  can  lie  used. 

‘The  device  provides  instantaneous 
notice  of  what  is  needed  and  is  ideal 
for  those  papers  with  a  composing  room 
(juite  a  distance  from  the  city  room.” 
said  Mr.  Pratt. 

“Normally  it  is  not  flashetl  on  except¬ 
ing  at  deadlines  but  when  a  condition 
exists  that  should  lie  corrected  the  de¬ 
vice  is  invaluable.  It  is  a  gentlemanly 
sort  of  thing,  the  way  it  prods  the  copy 
desk  and  city  desk  without  nagging.” 

The  “copy  regulator”  was  installed 
with  little  expense  by  the  electricians 
of  the  Courier-Post  plant. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

MODERNIZED  AND  ENGINEERED  ITS  DRY-MAT 
ROUTINE  WITH  STAHI  FORMERS. 


OF  THESE  MIRACLE  MACHINES  ARE  PROVID¬ 
ING  UNIFORM  CASTING  AND  PRINTING  LEVELS, 
IN  THIS  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  —  ECONO¬ 
MIZING  ON  PRODUCTION  COSTS.  ASK  FOR 
DETAILS.  . 


STAHI  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND 

CALIFORNIA  OREGON 
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ON  THE  HIGH-SPEED 


R  PRESS  OF 


r/ie  Los  Angeles  Times 


One  of  two  G-E  150-hp  double-motor  a-c  press  drives  installed  last  year  by 
The  Lm  Angeles  Times  on  its  new  24-cylinder,  high-speed  Scott  color  press 


G-E  contactor-type  control  for  double¬ 
motor  a-c  drives  at  The  Los  Angeles  Times 


The  G-E 

Press-drive  SYstem 
Gives  Smooth, 
Reliahle  Operation 


SMOOTH  acceleration  —  the  ability  to  hold 
steady  press  speeds  over  a  wide  operating  range 
—  day-in  and  day-out  reliability — economical  opera¬ 
tion,  These  are  important  advantages  provided  by 
the  General  Elearic  double-motor  a-c  press  drives 
and  control  that  operate  the  24-cylinder  Scott  color 
press  in  the  new  plant  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

These  operating  advantages  result  in  high  net  produc¬ 
tion  and  low  produaion  costs.  In  addition,  the  super¬ 
ior  quality  of  the  materials  and  workmanship  in  G-E 
products  assures  long  service  at  low  maintenance. 


When  you  are  planning  improvements  in  your  press¬ 
room —  whether  it  be  the  speeding  up  of  existing 
presses  or  the  installation  of  new  ones  —  investi¬ 
gate  the  performance  features  and  the  possibilities 
for  savings  provided  by  G-E  press-drive  systems. 

General  Elearic’s  complete  line  of  press-drive 
equipment  enables  you  to  get  the  right  drives  and 
control  for  your  particular  requirements.  An  experi¬ 
enced  sales  engineer  in  the  nearest  G-E  office  will 
be  glad  to  help  you.  General  Elearic  Company, 
Scheneaady,  New  York. 


Other  G-E  apparatus  supplied  /or  The  Los  Angeles  Times  plani^ 
includes  motor-generator  sets  for  supplying  power  to  the  black  presses;^ 
electric  heating  equipment  for  the  stereotype  pots;  miscellaneous  motors} 
control,  and  power-distribution  apparatus;  floodlighting;  and  steam^ 
turbines  driving  the  compressors  of  the  air-conditioning  system\ 
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